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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


I. YOUNG LINCOLN 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 


N the year 1835 a tragedy befell 

young Abraham Lincoln which 
almost unbalanced him, which came 
near to breaking his spirit. He 
arose from the devastation of that 
experience whole and sound, but 
for all the remainder of his days 
unalterably changed. He came out 
of that tragedy, in fact, a marked 
man. The mark was on his inner 
consciousness. It was the stamp 
of selflessness; strange stamp to be 
imprinted on the heart of youth 
which, in its normal state, is selfish 
—that is, concerned primarily with 
self. It was the conviction, sealed 
and confirmed in the soul of young 
Abraham Lincoln, that his life was 
not for himself; strange belief to 
be graven in the mind of a young 
man just standing on the threshold 
of maturity. 

On a certain crucial day in that 
year 1835 young Lincoln heard un- 
mistakably a voice dedicating him 
to sacrifice: All that you love must 
die, except you love only that which 
cannot die. It was a voice that he 
had heard before; not always in 


moments of crisis, it is true, not 
always so articulate as now, but 
surely and clearly, nevertheless, 
and always unexpectedly at odd 
turns in daily routine—in the midst 
of joke-cracking and backwoods 
monkeyshines, perhaps, or alone in 
the night in his cabin loft, or along 
the moon-darkened paths of the In- 
diana wilderness ...or by the 
hill-grave of his mother where the 
snow lay deep on her white silence. 
It may be that when he had heard 
that voice before he had not fully 
understood, or, understanding, had 
rejected it, refused to listen to it, 
even dismissed it as melancholy 
nonsense. But now, in this hour, 
that voice commanded. He heark- 
ened to it, and he acquiesced. 
Somehow, he had to give in to it at 
last. 

Something went out of young 
Lincoln then, and something came 
in. Self went out. Selflessness 
came in. Aloneness came in. In 
the years ahead there was to be no 
man living who would be so alone 
as he. His friends at New Salem 
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in 1835, who saw him going through 
this crisis . . . who found him in 
the woods outside the settlement 
wandering solitary and weighed 
down under his burden; those 
friends saw the same as the friends 
closest to him in 1865 were to see: 
that no matter how the world 
crowded in on Abraham Lincoln 
and caught him up, he would for 
all time be alone; and that no mat- 
ter how much he was alone, he 
would always belong to the world 
and never to himself. 

When Abraham Lincoln stood 
thus, at twenty-six, in the first flush 
of mature manhood, the light in 
his countenance was not the proud 
audacious light of youth at the 
charge. It was the resigned inner 
light of humble solitary purpose. 

How did young Lincoln come to 
that high crest of solitude and self- 
less dedication; and how did he 
come to the possession of the 
strength and force which made it 
possible for him to go on? 


I have been trying to understand 
young Lincoln, the young Lincoln 
of that critical year of his life. I 
have been trying to probe the heart 
of that youth who entered into his 
life of maturity not as others do, 
with glowing thoughts of ambition 
and success—all that ambition and 
success can mean to the early twen- 
ties—but rather with a resignation 
and a quiet purposeful conscious- 
ness of the fact that it was never 
to be with him quite as it is with 
others, that he was not meant for 
himself but for just those others 
from whom he was a little set apart. 
To understand these things, to 
know the young Lincoln of 1835, 
is to know the whole Lincoln of 
the thirty years of his life that fol- 
lowed. But to come to this knowl- 
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edge and understanding, to compre- 
hend all that was in the Lincoln of 
that crucial year, I must go back. 

Something of his ancestry was 
in him, of course. And what was 
his ancestry? It was good Amer- 
ican pioneer stock, out of good Eng- 
lish yeoman stock, which dated 
back, from over sea, to seventeenth 
century Massachusetts; stock which 
had produced men of the venture- 
some, hardworking, colonizing type, 
whose stories run across the face 
of the country like a thread of good 
homespun yarn weaving into the 
texture of New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky—straight across the country 
in fairly even stride with its ex- 
pansion and development. Finally 
that stock produced Thomas Lin- 
coln of Kentucky, Abraham’s fa- 
ther. Perhaps in Thomas Lincoln 
the strain had deteriorated. It 
still is a mooted question whether 
Tom was something of an odd-job 
ne’er-do-well, or simply a _ hard- 
toiling but rather luckless pioneer, 
with a little too much of the im- 
practical dreamer in him—the pio- 
neer dreamer whose eyes are al- 
ways set too fondly on distant pas- 
tures to let him ever take root in 
prospering soil. But even if Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s father was the shift- 
less fellow that some biographers 
picture, if he did in fact represent 
the old Lincoln stock run down, 
the fact of the stock remains; the 
potential Lincoln stuff was in him 
waiting for the proverbial racial 
throw-back to produce another 
more worthy of its early progeni- 
tors, more worthy of the name of 
Samuel Lincoln of old Hingham 
and Mordecai the ironmaster: just 
such a throw-back as Tom’s son 
Abraham proved to be. And if Tom 
Lincoln was but a luckless dream- 




















er, then of a certainty he bequeathed 
to his son not a little of his dream- 
ing, as well as a good share of his 
lucklessness. 

And young Lincoln’s ancestry on 
his mother’s side? The answer is 
Nancy Hanks — wraith-like crea- 
ture, wraith-like name, perhaps 
nameless creature: daughter it may 
be of a too proud and too willful 
gentleman of that “old” Virginia 
which could produce men of power 
and passion, and women of pas- 
sion and silent fidelity. Anyway, 
no one knows, and perhaps no one 
ever will know, who the father of 
Nancy Hanks was. But whatever 
the story of the mother of Nancy 
Hanks, Nancy’s own story we know 
well enough to see in her son— 
the son she had to leave orphaned 
in boyhood—much of her delicacy 
of nature, her fine sensibility, her 
spirituality. “Dim as the dream 
of a shifting mirage, her face and 
figure waver through the mists of 
time and rumor.” As gently as 
the shadow of a falling leaf she 
moves across the story of young 
Lincoln’s earliest years. 

He was only nine when she died. 
That was in October, 1818. It had 
been on February 12, 1809, back in 
a poor single-roomed log cabin at 
Sinking Spring, in Kentucky, that 
she had first felt the warmth of 
him in her own warm arms. Now, 
in another cabin, half built, door- 
less, windowless, almost roofless, 
in the leaf-falling autumn wilder- 
ness of Pigeon Creek, in Southern 
Indiana, her arms went cold as he 
and his sister Sarah embraced her 
in death . . . saw the light fade in 
her eyes, the last pallor come over 
1Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham —, 


1809-1858. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
vols. $12.50. Quotations in the present 


sketch, unless otherwise indicated, are from 
this work. 
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her white brow, heard her fainting 
voice as she bade them good-by and 
told them to be good to their father 
and to reverence God. God and His 
Gospel had been ever on her lips. 
At camp meetings she had had her 
moments of religious ecstasy, when 
her voice had broken into song 
praising the Lord. Travelers 
through the wilderness had heard 
that voice in the cabin clearing lifted 
up to the tune of revival hymns, 
“Mansions in the Skies,” “How Te- 
dious and Tasteless the Hours,” or 
the nostalgic strains of “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and had seen a little fellow 
in linsey-woolsey running about at 
his mother’s side while she sang, or 
looking up from his play with his 
sister to listen. But she had had 
her long silent days, too, in the Ken- 
tucky hills and the Indiana woods, 
watching her boy grow with her 
into quietness and docility. 

A boy of nine is a mysterious and 
wonderful thing. Deep seriousness 
and long, long thoughts are in him, 
hiding furtively behind the heed- 
lessness and pup-pranks that are 
often supposed to be his only tal- 
ents or attributes. Mothers know 
this, fathers often do not; all the 
sadder then when the mother goes. 
And in all the world there is no 
seriousness like that of the or- 
phaned boy who has been loved. 
Things strike deep into the orphan’s 
heart. The sight of death’s strange 
rigidity, the sudden coming of the 
stillness of death, the hushed-up 
wail of mourning hearts, the dull 
fall of earth on a _ coffin—these 
things strike deep. They make an 
indelible mark on a boy. I have 
seen children of eight or ten in the 
war-orphaned regions of Poland go- 
ing about with the grim, aged look 
of fathers on their little faces while 
they tended their younger brothers 
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and sisters. I have seen a boy of 
nine or ten, outside the door of a 
cabin no ruder or poorer than the 
Lincoln cabin at Pigeon Creek, 
helping his father make the pine 
box in which his mother’s body was 
to lie. Little Abe, at nine, did just 
that. He whittled pegs with which 
to fasten the boards of his mother’s 
coffin; he helped his father haul the 
coffin to its grave on the knoll where 
he and his sister used to play in 
the tall grass among bright wild 
flowers. A different playground 
now! 

But it is no wonder at all that 
he did these things. Already, even 
death was not new to him. There 
had been rejoicing once in the cab- 
in over the coming of a baby broth- 
er; then the stillness, the hush, the 
grave digging, the burial. At nine, 
in fact, Abe was a regular little 
man. The year before, in the fam- 
ily migration from Kentucky, he 
had helped his father in a dozen 
ways, and in those proud preoccu- 
pations had assuaged, as children 
do, whatever grief had caught at 
his heart in going away from the 
happy scenes he knew, in leaving 
behind the cabin on the Louisville 
turnpike, the most traveled high- 
way in that part of the wonderful 
world that went by and sometimes 
stopped; in parting from his play- 
mates at Knob Creek School, es- 
pecially Austin Gollaher, his one 
childhood chum, with whom he had 
gone swimming, tree climbing, 
hill exploring, who had, indeed, 
saved him once from drowning in 
the creek . . . Leaving behind, too, 
the kind old mother of the Hod- 
ginville miller, who had helped 
him with his letters; and Caleb 
Hazel, his teacher, and Zacariah 
Riney, that first schoolmaster of 
his who had been such a “gentle- 
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man”—one of the shining lights of 
the 1785 Catholic Colony at Pot- 
tinger’s Creek, well fitted to train 
backwoods boys in morals and man- 
ners as well as A. B. C.’s and “fig- 
gering.” 

So he was not new to good-bys, 


farewells. All the good times at 
Knob Creek had been left behind. 
What had Master Hazel or Master 
Riney said to him for a parting 
word? What had passed between 
him and his chum Austin when the 
two little fellows separated? We 
know that Lincoln never forgot 
Austin Gollaher; inquiring for him 
long years afterward, when Abe 
had become President, he still 
spoke wistfully and affectionately 
of him, as “my old friend and play- 
mate” whom he “would rather see 
than any man living.” He never 
forgot those first happy days in 
Kentucky. Leaving them behind 
was perhaps his first lesson in life’s 
giving up. 

Well, he had had to give up Knob 
Creek. But of course there had 
been much excitement in the days 
of preparation for departure; above 
all, for a boy of eight, there had 
been the promise of high adven- 
ture—a migration into the almost 
unknown lands of the Indiana wil- 
derness was something for a boy to 
be excited about. For the ordinary 
boy, the mere name Indiana, con- 
noting Indians and Indian fighting, 
would have been enough. Yet for 
little Abe there was no thrill in 
this. He was “marked,” it would 
seem, on that score — perhaps 
through his father who, as a child, 
had seen his own father killed and 
scalped by a painted savage. For 
the boy Abe there never was any 
fascination in Indian stories; rather 
the contrary, fear and _ horror. 
Something there was in him that 

















could not stomach those all too fa- 
miliar backwoods words, “bloody 
scalp.” Nevertheless, here was a 
whole new world of adventure 
opening up to him. Seated back of 
his father in the saddle, his mother 
and his nine-year-old sister mount- 
ed on the second horse behind them, 
he rode forth to that adventure. 
“Vast, forbidding, tremendous,” 
the “mighty forest” that was the 
Indiana of 1816 “stretched north- 
ward from the Ohio, its trees, like 
giant sentinels of nature, guard- 
ing the wilderness.” It was in the 
heart of this ancient wood that 
young Lincoln’s adventure was to 
be played for the next fourteen 
years, from 1816 to 1830, when he 
would be twenty-one. It was in 
those years, more than in any be- 
fore them, that that Lincoln of 
young maturity, whom we have 
seen facing his life with a convic- 
tion in his heart that life for him 
meant something less than posses- 
sion, something more than self— 
it was in those years that Abraham 
Lincoln was to be formed and 
shaped for his selfless destiny. 


The small hands of the eight- 
year-old helped to cut brush from 
the clearing and build the rude 
lean-to in which the family lived 
that first winter in Indiana, in 1816. 
Little Abraham was his father’s 
right-hand man in these days, busy 
at his side from frosty sunup till 
dark, working like a nailer. But 
he was much at his mother’s side, 
too, in odd hours, piling firewood, 
carrying water from the spring a 
mile away (—aching little arms— 
anxious care to keep the precious 
pail brimming—but there was a 
pet cat to keep him company, fol- 
lowing him back and forth, always 
at his heels; he grieved sorely when 
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that cat died). In the devotion of 
this exceptionally serious and 
thoughtful boy, the mother was 
happy. And then those same small 
hands had to help fashion her cof- 
fin, had to practice a new and more 
anxious care, hauling her body to 
the grave on the knoll. 

The hunter’s gun was never out 
of reach of the pioneer. But the 
same little Abe who had, as by sec- 
ond nature, learned to aim and 
shoot, could not kill. What word 
of gentleness and mercy had Nancy 
Hanks whispered into the ear of 
her boy when he said his prayers 
at her knee? Was it the Psalm- 
ist’s, “In quietness and gentleness 
shall be your strength”? She could 
not read, but she knew her Bible 
phrases by heart. He shot one wild 
turkey, and that was the end of 
killing for him. The blood of that 
limp dead bird accused him too ter- 
ribly. Once, back in Kentucky, he 
had been punished for an almost 
unpardonable misdemeanor; he had 
purposely scared away a fawn just 
when the hunter’s aim was beaded 
on it. But no matter. The eyes of 
a fawn!—they were like the eyes 
of the derelict dog he had picked 
up, that he loved and called “Hon- 
ey.” And the blood of a fawn... 
of a squirrel with his fine soft furry 
coat stained with the stain of death 
... blood! Yet what blood this 
Abraham Lincoln was to see shed! 
—the lifedrops of wilding creatures 
crimsoning the snow . . . the veins 
of tens of thousands of men 
opened, staining the world, black- 
ening the very sun. There were to 
be moments in his life when he 
would be literally crushed under 
this awful burden of blood, the aw- 
ful thought that it was he who was 
shedding that blood! 


The boy of nine, motherless, 
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was not to remain motherless. 
Sarah Bush came, a new and for 
once an abiding love to feed his 
heart on. But the Sarah that he 
loved most, his sister, she too was 
to go to the snowy hill in a pine 
box. Not yet, however; not until 
she had grown still more closely 
knit into the fiber of his life through 
play days and work days together, 
through school days when they 
tramped side by side to Thomas 
Crawford’s cabin school, three 
miles from Pigeon Creek, and 
later to Azel Dorsey’s where Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book and Pike’s 
Arithmetic varied with Bible read- 
ings and songs from a song book 
to furnish their lessons. 

In the meantime the _thin- 
shanked little brown-faced boy of 
sensitive nature and growing mind 
was sprouting and reaching out in- 
to the lanky stripling of the teens; 
big enough now to “work out,” to 
earn for the family at neighbor- 
hood jobs, corn hoeing, corn husk- 
ing, wood chopping, rail splitting 
—even at butchering. Revulsion 
of nature there—blood, cries of 
terror and pain—but backwoods 
necessity knows no delicacy. Still, 
there must have been revolt in his 
heart, revolt in his secret dreams. 
There must be some way out? 

What seemed like a way out, or 
at any rate a temporary release, 
came when he was a long-legged and 
powerful-muscled fellow of nine- 
teen—a chance to go on a cargo- 
barge down to New Orleans! What 
a chance, what a chance for a fel- 
low to do something for himself, 
earn money of his own! And this 
dream came true, and he went, in 
April, 1828. He went high-hearted, 
with no thought, very likely, but 
of adventure, pleasure, release. 
The young Lincoln of Pigeon 
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Creek, setting off on that river trip, 
was by this time a kind of local 


figure. He could read. He could 
write. He could add sums and 
reckon. He could talk men’s talk, 


scholar’s talk. Even at fifteen he 
had once perched himself on a rail 
fence to “orate” to his companions. 
He was always entertaining the 
others in the field as they husked 
corn or hoed potatoes. He could 
crack jokes and tell stories that set 
the whole settlement roaring, and 
he could play pranks that put the 
community on its ear—but for 
which, after all, he never could be 
very severely reproached, because 
there was no malice in his comedy. 
Everyone liked him. At barn-rais- 
ings and corn-huskings he was al- 
ways the willing hand, ready to do 
extra chores, “help around,” as 
much missed by the men, if he 
didn’t show up, as by the women, 
whose babies he would watch and 
play with as cheerfully as he would 
“wrastle” with the fellows. All 
these things young Lincoln could 
do. But above all, he could read. 

There was a Bible in perhaps 
every cabin in the _ settlements 
around, but few could read them. 
Abe could. Therefore, he was pret- 
ty nearly as good as any preacher, 
when it came to book knowledge. 
There was no great need of let- 
ter writing in those neighborhoods, 
but when there was, Abe was the 
lad to call in. At Crawford’s school 
he had written “pieces”—on cruel- 
ty to animals—that were wondered 
at and discussed. At Dorsey’s school 
he had written verses, so too at 
Sweeney’s. (Riney, Dorsey, Sween- 
ey—perhaps there was something 
in the men who bore these Celtic 
names that woke the lyric spirit 
in the boy!) Above his fame for 
pranks he was known for these 
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“learned” things, and he was re- 
spected accordingly. If he could 
write in his Arithmetic, 


“Abraham Lincoln his hand and 
pen 

He will be good but God knows 
when,” 


he could also compose solemn 
verses that echoed, perhaps, his 
mother’s hymns and his own cu- 
rious seriousness: 


“Time what an empty vapor ’tis 
And days how swift they are... 
That we can never say they’re ours 
But only say they’re past.” 


Anyway, reading and books he 
loved, and they made a little local 
fame for him that was bound to stir 
his boyish pride. Yet these things 
that he loved so much did not come 
to him easily; where others in the 
cabin schools had barely learned to 
decipher, Abe studied, memorized, 
practiced, recited, filled his head. 
Moreover these things that he loved 
so were all but forbidden him, not 
by meagerness of opportunity alone, 
or scarcity of books, but by the pro- 
hibition of his father who thought 
“eddication” a waste of time and 
book learning a foolishness. Other 
fathers did not think so, as long as 
it was somebody else’s boy who 
“fiddled” with such things. And 
Abe’s stepmother did not think so. 
She had brought a few books to 
the cabin, along with her feather 
bed, not that she herself could read 
them, but out of a natural respect 
for learning. Robinson Crusoe, 


Pilgrim’s Progress, 42sop’s Fables, 
were among these treasures that 
had thus fallen into Abe’s hands. 
But many a cuff and many a sharp 
word he got from Tom Lincoln for 
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fooling with that sort of thing. 
Once he had got a round blow that 
knocked him off the rail fence for 
his “orating.” Nothing that young 
Lincoln set his heart on came easy. 
And most of the things he loved 
were taken from him. But that was 
the lesson that life was teaching 
him, though he hardly knew that 
yet: all that he loved he must lose, 
except he love only that which 
nothing could take from him. All 
the scolding and disapproval in the 
world could not dislodge learning 
from his head, the love of learning 
from his heart, the dreams that 
learning woke in him. He stuck to 
it doggedly. He didn’t know why, 
then, except that he liked it and 
would have it. Tom Lincoln was 
dealing with a real individual in 
raising his son Abe! 

A determination coming near to 
dark stubbornness may grow in a 
boy like this under discipline such 
as this. He will look for a way out. 
One so muscularly powerful as 
young Abe was, and by nature one 
so quietly set in his ways, might 
well have turned out to be nothing 
but a bitter domestic rebel, might 
have broken away and gone on his — 
own, and be done with it. But Abe 
was a fighter who would not fight, 
not till he had to. He had long 
legs and mighty arms. He could 
sink an ax into a tree deeper than 
anyone in the county. He could 
lick any fellow his size in Indiana. 
But there weren’t many his size, 
six-foot-four at nineteen. So some- 
times he refused to fight, just be- 
cause he knew his own power, knew 
that he could pick up his opponent 
and toss him across the road like a 
corn-shock—crush him—break his 
neck. Challenged, he would fight, 
and take on a whole gang, and 
come out of it flushed with simple 
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animal pride in his body’s strength. 
Unchallenged, he pitched in more 
than once to save a little fellow 
from being beaten breathless. 
Young Abe could fight; and more 
than one of his kind has in the 
end lifted his hand high against 
the injustice of blind home disci- 
pline. But Abe was Nancy Hank’s 
boy, son of the mother whose dy- 
ing words had been, “Be good to 
your father and reverence God.” 
The shadow of her leaf-gentle soul 
was on him. Somewhere in his 
“elocution” book, perhaps, he had 
found Shakespeare’s words, “O, it 
is excellent to have a_ giant’s 
strength; but it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant.” From the earliest, 
he could be scolded or whipped and 
go on loving. He did. He served 
his father through the allotted 
years, and further, asking nothing 
but to love and be loved. But this 
did not mean that he was not all 
the time growing within himself, in 
a marked individuality that would 
only bide its natural time to assert 
itself. The story he used to tell, 
himself, of the time he was kicked 
by a horse, when he was only ten 
years old, illustrates the natural 
tenacity of his nature. He was 
knocked unconscious right in the 
midst of a remark addressed to the 
slow-poke horse. The first words 
he uttered, as he came to, completed 
the remark, without comment. He 
finished what he began. So now, 
nights, Sundays, between whiles, he 
read, studied, and did a pile of 
thinking. By the time he was nine- 
teen, liked by everyone, honored 
for his character, his strength, and 
his book learning, his lively mind, 
we may be very sure, was much en- 
gaged with himself. 


That river trip from Spring to 
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Midsummer, 1828, took him through 
half the length of America. To 
him it was an adventure beyond 
the conception or appreciation of 
his companion, Allen Gentry, be- 
cause Abe’s young mind, quick- 
ened through reading and thinking 
far beyond most youths of his time 
and kind, had already tested hori- 
zons and learned how they can 
widen and expand. Besides, the 
river was not altogether new to 
him. At fifteen he had been hired 
to work on a ferry on the Ohio. A 
year later he had built himself a 
scow to work across the Ohio from 
the mouth of Anderson’s Creek, 
and he had earned his first whole 
dollar there, and likewise had 
learned there his first lesson in the 
law, when rival ferrymen had tried 
to stop him. So now, poling 
down toward the Gulf, and keep- 
ing his companion roaring with 
laughter as he cracked jokes and 
drawled out yarns, or in open-eyed 
wonder as he “quoted poetry and 
declaimed fragments of orations 
learned from books in Indiana or 
from newspapers,” something of his 
inner self all the time was at work, 
taking in deep drafts of this new 
freedom, the freedom of a big- 
boned, growing, giant body, of a 
world-hungry mind, enjoying the 
release of being for the first time 
in his life on his very own. There 
is hardly anything that would be 
out of the reach of a nineteen-year- 
old mind of young Lincoln’s stamp 
at such a time under such circum- 
stances. Maybe during those days 
on the river, poling down in the 
sun through the day, tying up un- 
der the stars along the bank at 
night, young Lincoln considered in 
himself, under the urge of thoughts 
from the books he knew, the sim- 
ple and mighty delight of being 




















alive—a man—free—with the world 
before him. Towns and cities along 
the river, people, New Orleans 
ahead. . . maybe work down there, 
other chances? The expanses of 
the Mississippi are broad indeed! 
What he saw at the end of that 
journey slapped such thoughts 
square in the face, struck him 
harder than his father had, knock- 
ing him off the fence. Manhood? 
Freedom? He saw slavery. We 
have no record, it is true, of young 
Lincoln’s observations in the South 
on this trip. It is only from the 
record of a second and like trip, 
two years later, that we can know 
of his thoughts and impressions. 
But they must have been the same, 
both times. He saw slavery. He 
saw men in chains, men whipped 
in the market, women set on the 
block for sale, prodded like live 
stock to display their merits. 
Home, when he came back to 
Pigeon Creek, could not be the same 
as of old. It could never be quite 
the same again. Yes, there was still 
the mothering love of good Sarah 
Bush; but that other and still dear- 
er Sarah was on the green hill in 
her pine box, her dead baby in her 
arms. Since January of that year 
she had lain there under snow, un- 
der rain, under grass. He had 
grieved sorely over his  sister’s 
death. The river trip had been all 
the more a way out, after that trag- 
edy. She had gone, at twenty, 
scarcely more than a girl, and Abe, 
beholding warm love once more 
harvested in cold death, had for 
once struck out in rebellion, blam- 
ing her husband Aaron Grigsby for 
her going. Something in him had 
risen up at last in bitterness, to 
make the one and only grudge he 
was ever to hold. And then he had 
seen how futile that was, and had 
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bowed his head, and gone from 
home all the more gladly. 

But now that he was back, even if 
Sarah had been there, ready, as was 
all the neighborhood, to listen spell- 
bound to him recounting his adven- 
tures down the river, still things at 
home could never be the same again. 
He was not the same himself. New 
thoughts had taken root in him. 
What those thoughts were as he 
went on living in Pigeon Creek, tak- 
ing up the routine of life again, 
“doing the familiar work of the 
backwoods farm, felling trees, split- 
ting rails, ploughing fields, helping 
Tom Lincoln now and then with 
his occasional carpentering”—what 
those thoughts were we can only 
guess. But that they were of self- 
betterment, self-advancement, we 
can be sure. One thing we know: 
he went on reading. At Gentryville 
he read the storekeeper’s daily Lou- 
isville Journal. He walked miles to 
borrow a book. He worked days to 
pay for the damage done to a bor- 
rowed book on which the rain had 
blown, through a crevice in his cab- 
in loft. He studied a volume of In- 
diana statutes—that ferry-boat ex- 
perience of his had told him that 
there is such a thing as knowing 
the law. He stretched his long legs 
over miles of road or through short- 
cuts in the woods to hear political 
speeches and watch court house tri- 
als in neighboring county seats, 
“and paid ‘such calm intelligent at- 
tention’” that the judge noticed 
“‘the shabby boy.’” He “learned 
by sight, scent, and hearing,” as 
his uncle Dennis Hanks once put 
it; he “heard all that was said, and 
talked over and over the questions 
heard, wore them slick, greasy and 
threadbare.” Ambition surely was 
alive in him. 

And he 


still played pranks, 
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cracked jokes and spun yarns... 
and remained pure-minded no mat- 
ter how coarsely his young tongue 
might wag sometimes in the back- 
woods vernacular ... never pro- 
fane, and always temperate where 
hard drinking was a badge of man- 
hood . . . and won a settled repu- 
tation for unshakable honesty and 
squareness in all neighborhood 
dealing. That stillness of the knoll- 
side graves went on speaking to 
him; his was the kind of a mind 
that, once it gets hold of a thing, it 
keeps hold forever, stays there, in 
the Bible phrase, “as a nail fastened 
in its place.” “Reverence God” had 
been his mother’s last admonition. 
But being good to his father, rev- 
erencing God, keeping straight and 
decent—all this all the time was 
only making him more rather than 
less himself; still subject to others, 
but preparing more and more 
through that very subjection to yet 
be master of his own affairs. Am- 
bition undeniably was in him, 
strong; he was thinking now more 
than ever in terms of self, of the 
future, of things to do, of a way 
out to the world that he had already 
touched on; the world that was 
coming in on him more and more 
through reading and talk. As he 
himself once wrote it down in an 
autobiographical note, referring to a 
period in his life a few years later, 
“he studied what to do... thought 
of trying to study law—rather 
thought he could not succeed at 
that without a better education.” 

When his father pulled up stakes 
and set out for pastures new—this 
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time Illinois—in 1830, Abe suffered 
no grieving. He was not saying 
good-by this time to anything but 
the buried past. He just naturally 
belonged to the future, as any man 
of twenty-one does; and the knowl- 
edge that he is twenty-one usu- 
ally makes the budding man feel 
all the more confidently that he 
does belong to the future—indeed, 
that the future belongs to him. It 
must have been with a glad heart 
that he went along on this new ad- 
venture, driving one of the ox-teams 
that were hauling the family be- 
longings. That he turned a 
thoughtful look back toward the 
knollside graves we may be sure. 
Very likely he paid a last visit to 
his mother and his sister there— 
but not now, of course, with any 
sense of loss, but rather with some 
kind of an unspoken pledge in his 
heart that he would make them 
proud of him yet in making life for 
himself something better than the 
hard life they had known; telling 
himself that that is just what they 
would have him do. Very likely, 
too, during the two weeks of jour- 
neying, over hills and through 
woods and into and out of towns, 
that took them to their new home 
on the Sangamon, his head was 
busy with dreams, even schemes, 
of things ahead—things to do for 
himself, as soon as he had seen the 
folks settled ... life to live... 

He perhaps thought that this, at 
last, was the great turning point 
in his young days, the crossroads 
where he was to take the highway 
definitely for himself. 














THE INEFFABLE 
By CAROLINE DAVENPORT SWAN 


THERE is no loneliness where Thou 
Dost enter in. 

O Lord of Grace, come softly now 
Where sin hath been! 

Thy pardon falls, I know not how! 
The veil is thin. 


And through it Thy transcendent power 
The silence fills, 

As calm, as sweet, as answering shower 
On thirsty hills. 

Forgiving love this holy hour 
With wonder thrills! 


Once reconciled, that deathless love 
Comes flashing through 

My gladdened soul! each thought a dove 
Of plumage new, 

Each inspiration from above 
A heavenly dew. 


And Thou art close anear, as though 
Some music fleet, 

Once dear of old, should overflow 
My soul’s retreat! 

‘Tis more than it can hold, I trow 
That lilting beat! 


A drift of song, a waft of heaven 
Through rifted skies, 

A touch of power! A breath of even 
About me sighs! 

Come closer, Lord! Thy Presence given 
Is Paradise. 











THE OLD HOMESTEAD—BETRAYED 


By KATHERINE O'NEILL 


RAVELERS, journeying up and 
down the main road, could see 
the Regan homestead at a great dis- 
tance. Not that it set out to cap- 
ture their attention. On the con- 
trary, its back was actually turned 
towards them, its left shoulder to- 
wards the side-line (on which, 
however, its great gates opened) 
while its facade looked far away 
to the blue waters of Lake Simcoe. 
There was something almost hu- 
man in its pose. Its veranda, run- 
ning full length across the front 
of the house, shielding the windows 
on either side of the wide door, 
continued along one side of the 
building, suggesting an arm uplifted 
to shade eyes that peered intently 
towards that stretch of emerald on 
the lake known as Strawberry Is- 
land. 

The house itself, large and white, 
its squareness broken by graceful 
gables, presented an appearance at 
once important, yet friendly. Quite 
a degree of its importance, how- 
ever, could be credited to its proud 
position, for all the land in the 
neighborhood rose gently to this 
highest point on which it stood, 
giving it a prominence denied more 
costly and pretentious houses sit- 
uated on the main road itself. For, 
after all, the Regan homestead was 
but a log structure, the logs hewn 
by the pioneer founder of the fam- 
ily in this country, Patrick Regan, 
ably and pridefully assisted by his 
stalwart young sons. There had 
been a “raising,” of course, to which 
neighbors from far and near came 
to assist, and which was quite an 
event in the community that long 


ago summer. Some months later 
came the great house warming, 
eclipsing anything that had yet 
taken place in those parts. Every- 
one shared Patrick Regan’s pride 
and joy as the fine house stood fin- 
ished, for had they not each and all 
a part in its making! And it was a 
noble sight, with its plastered white- 
ness gleaming against the green of 
the orchard; its fine upstanding 
chimneys promising warmth and 
hospitality in inclement weather; 
its ample veranda offering cool 
shade and friendliness when sum- 
mer’s suns shone hottest. 

The little old homestead, which 
huddled close against the new, may 
have marred the landscape a bit, 
but that would be razed now, Pat- 
rick Regan explained, and its cel- 
lar converted into a fine spacious 
milkhouse. 

His wife, Catherine, did not re- 
gard the passing of the old home- 
stead so unconcernedly, though, for 
was it not the first little home they 
had hewn out of the woods in this 
new country, had not their twelve 
children been born in it, here, too, 
had not all the problems of new 
and untried conditions in a strange 
land been met and faced, here, 
moreover, had not the consolation 
of her religion, the first Holy Mass 
she had heard since leaving Ireland, 
been celebrated by a missionary 
priest, the Catholics for miles round 
coming in ox teams to attend it? 
Yes, her husband could have his 
pride in his fine new house—she 
would not grudge him that—but as 
for herself, it could never make the 
inroads on her affection that the 


















old house did, since her very heart- 
strings were entwined in it. 

It must have been from this fine 
old lady that her grandson, Patrick 
Hughes, inherited similar traits of 
affection for the present homestead, 
and all that went into its making. 
He had been born a few weeks af- 
ter his grandfather’s death, and had 
been given his name. From baby- 
hood he had been much with his 
grandmother, for in those early 
days of her grief she craved his 
happy baby ways as her greatest 
solace. Later, when a grim fight 
with scarlet fever had left him a 
pathetic little shadow of his for- 
mer sturdiness, she had insisted 
that nothing could bring him round 
like the fine air and good cows’ 
milk on her homestead, and even 
to this day Patrick remembers his 
lengthy sojourn with his grand- 
mother at that time. He never 
quite forgot the comfort of her 
arms, or the music of her voice 
as she rocked him to sleep to the 
crooning of old Irish lullabies. It 
more than made up for the cure 
she prescribed—a mug of milk 
morning and evening, fresh from 
the milking, and with the heat of 
the cow still in it. He could never 
have gulped it down had she not 
stood over him, encouraging every 
mouthful with the exhortation, 
“Drink it all up, that’s a little man! 
Drink it all up and grow big like 
Daddy!” 

With schooldays came a_ two 
months’ vacation which he spent 
each year at his grandmother’s. 
Every detail in the routine of her 
life and in those about her became 
fixed indelibly on his mind. His 
two uncles ran the farm—jovial fel- 
lows they were, who went off in 
the summer gloaming when all the 
chores were finished, to see the 
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sweethearts they teased one an- 


other about. An unmarried aunt 
looked after the woman’s work 
about the place. A bit simple his 
aunt was—not deranged, but with 
a mind like a child’s—and it gave 
him a never-failing thrill to hear 
his grandmother explain that his 
Aunt Mary was as bright as any of 
her children until she took sick 
with the fever—so sick that she was 
given up for dead, and in her fren- 
zied, unreasoning grief she herself 
had besought the good priest to read 
a Gospel over her. And so, as a 
punishment for her lack of resig- 
nation to the Will of God her child 
was given back to her like this, his 
grandmother believed. 

They were great chums, he and 
his grandmother. It may have 
been that having less to do than 
the others in the household, she had 
more time to spend with her little | 
guest, but even while about her du- 
ties Patrick was often at her side. 
They strained the milk together, 
morning and evening, and set it 
away in shallow pans on the shelves 
of the cool dim milkhouse; they 
skimmed the cream from the pans 
set there the day before, and put. 
it carefully into the great stone jar 
to await churning day. Sometimes, 
too, he sat opposite his grandmother 
at the rocker churn, relieving her 
when her arms tired with the mo- 
notonous to and fro motion. And, 
oh! how his heart would leap when 
the lap, lap of the cream on the 
churn sides changed to thick 
muffled thuds, for it meant their 
labor was about to be rewarded! 
Sure enough when he looked, little 
golden dots of butter peered up 
through the glass hole in the churn 
lid. A few more turns and the 
churning would be finished! 

Together they fed the chickens, 
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and as they made the journey from 
the house to the barn—his grand- 
mother with the scraps from the 
table in a large round pan in the 
hook of her arm, and Patrick with 
his little arm looped round a small- 
er dish of grain—he used to think 
of the poem in his school primer 
about a grandmother whose “steps 
were slow.” She must have been 
just like his grandmother, he 
thought, for he had the greatest 
time holding his restless little feet 
down to her leisurely gait. How 
the chickens welcomed them when 
they at last reached the barn 
though! From every corner of the 
yard they came running, crowding 
Patrick against his grandmother’s 
skirt in the eagerness of their on- 
slaught. But his grandmother 
would throw the first handful of 
feed far from her, and away they 
would run to struggle for their 
share of it. 

Each day, too, they made a tour 
of the orchard, his grandmother 
gathering the windfalls into her 
apron, and as they sat in the shaded 
coolness, peeling the apples for the 
morrow’s pies, his grandmother 
would tell how all the trees in the 
orchard grew from seeds—apple 
seeds, saved and planted long ago 
by his own grandfather Regan. 

What Patrick enjoyed best of all, 
though, were the special occasions 
on which he and his grandmother 
journeyed forth to meet his uncles 
coming from the fields. He never 
knew just when such occasions 
would arise. Perhaps the house- 


hold chores would be finished earli- 
er than usual, or the day would 
be particularly fine, but when his 
grandmother appeared in her white 
cap and crochet-trimmed apron, 
with her best black shawl folded 
across her shoulders, he knew the 
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treat that was ahead of them. Down 
the path they would go, the lake far 
ahead of them sparkling brilliantly 
in the sunshine. Sometimes a trail 
of smoke would mark the path of 
a pleasure steamer on its way home 
to Barrie, or, if they were early 
enough, the boat itself could be 
seen steaming into Strawberry Is- 
land dock to collect the passengers 
left there earlier in the day. 

How his grandmother loved that 
view! Never once did she fail to 
exclaim on its beauty. She had 
been born in sight of the lovely 
lakes of Killarney, and the home- 
sickness of her early days in this 
country could never have been en- 
dured, she said, had she not this 
lovely view of Lake Simcoe to com- 
fort her. Her husband had remem- 
bered that, and when he built his 
new house it faced towards the lake 
that gave her such pleasure and 
consolation. 

Presently they would come to the 
little crossroad that divided the 
farm, and following another path, 
the scene would shift to a land- 
scape of equal charm. Rail fences, 
with here and there a picturesque 
stump one, closed in fields of va- 
ried hues, and Patrick became 
such a discriminating little farmer 
that he could soon tell the bright 
green of the pea field from the dull 
green of the turnip crop. The field 
of snow white, he learned, too, was 
buckwheat, while the tall waving 
green beyond that was a corn field. 
For a long time, though, he couldn’t 
be sure of the wheat and oats. 
They seemed very much alike, and 
the breezes rippled through them 
both in the same wonderful, fas- 
cinating way. It was lovely away 
out here where his uncles worked, 
and he would have liked to go on 
exploring it, but his grandmother 
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always stopped at a tall elm that 
shaded the pathway. Soon his 
uncles would come along, and when 
he rushed to meet them, one would 
always “catch him on the fly,” and 
tossing him up on his shoulder, 
would stamp up to his grand- 
mother inquiring, “Want to buy a 
bag of flour to-day, ma’am?” and 
his grandmother would soberly 
ask, 

“What’s it worth, sir?” 

“Worth its weight in gold,” his 
uncle would answer, thumping 
him down at his grandmother’s 
feet and giving him such a ticklish 
squeeze at the same time that Pat- 
rick’s childish laughter would rip- 
ple out uncontrollably across the 
quiet fields. 


* * * 


The passing years, though, 
brought changes at the Regan 
homestead—changes that would 
have been apparent to Patrick’s 
own eyes even had his grand- 
mother’s repinings not drawn re- 
gretful attention to them. 

His uncles gradually lost their 
joviality, and went about the farm 
work in listless, dispirited fashion. 
Fate had dealt harshly with his 
two uncles, perhaps, for one had 
lost his sweetheart through death, 
while the other, as year after year 
went by, had still no home to offer 
his bride except one to be shared 
with his mother and sister. This 
she steadfastly refused to consider, 
and the end of the matter came 
when the prosperous young pro- 
prietor of a nearby farm led Kate 
Moriarty to the altar. 

And so, when hope and sweet ex- 
pectations died out of their lives, 
ambition and initiative passed with 
them. Things began to run down 
about the place. Fences fell into 
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such a state of repair that good 
crops were trampled down from 
time to time when adventurous 
farm animals happened upon weak- 
nesses in the fortifications. Planks 
were missing here and there about 
the barn; a foundation post sup- 
porting the veranda having rotted 
away, a couple of old bricks had 
been shiftlessly shoved in to take 
its place. 

Patrick, in his sympathetic way, 
keenly felt all these setbacks about 
the place, because he knew how 
much they troubled his grand- 
mother, even though she loyally de- 
fended those responsible for them. 

“Poor Dick,” she would say of 
one of his uncles, “Poor Dick! things 
would be different with him if only 
Maggie had lived, and as for your 
Uncle Michael—why that poor boy’s 
life is spoiled because his old moth- 
er is living so long. Well, maybe 
he’s better off than if he had mar- 
ried that heartless Kate Moriarty 
that would be wishing people in 
their graves to get the home over 
their head,” she would add tartly. 

“But your grandfather was a won- 
derful man, Patrick—a wonderful 
man,” she would repeat proudly. | 
“He came to this country with little 
beyond his two hands and his clever 
head, and the June day that he died 
no finer homestead could be found 
in the country. House and barns 
and fences all stood perfect, and as 
fine a crop as ever gladdened an eye 
was thriving in every field. The last 
thing he did was to sink that well, 
and it’s never gone dry from that 
day until this. Folks laughed at 
him when he started digging on 
high ground like ours, and old Din- 
ny Martin prophesied he wouldn’t 
strike water this side of the hot 
place. But your grandfather had 
faith in the hazel crutch that would 
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always bend in his hand at this 
particular spot, and lo! and behold! 
before they got down fifteen feet, 
water gushed in. Your grandfather 
stoned it up himself, and we had 
the finest spring water to be had in 
the country. 

“Your grandfather had a fine 
pride in the place, too, and his 
greatest ambition was to see his 
sons settled on homesteads like his 
own, so he bought up land from 
time to time, and when your three 
uncles John and Patrick and 
Maurice, married, he was able to 
give them a hundred-acre farm 
each. But ‘easy come, easy go.’ 
They and their wives hadn’t strug- 
gled for things as we had, so they 
parted with the farms without a 
regret and went to live in the town. 
They may have made more money 
there than they would at farming, 
but, after all, money can’t buy the 
self-respect of the man who owns 
his own land, or the pride of the 
farmer as he sees a fine crop spring- 
ing up around him—and what sight 
has a town to offer compared with 
that to be had from any point on 
this farm, or any other farm, for 
that matter!” 


* * * 


It may have been inspiration 
from these tales of his grandfather, 
or perhaps a sympathetic desire to 
ease his grandmother’s anxieties, 
but even before he reached his teens 
Patrick had a great wish to set 
things to rights about the home- 
stead. He hunted up some of the 
missing boards from the barn one 
day, and was busily engaged in 
hammering them on when his Un- 
cle Dick came upon him. 

“Well done, Patrick,” he said, 
“I’ve been going to do that myself 
for ever so long.” 
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“I wish I could find a post for 
the veranda, Uncle Dick,” this 
praise emboldened Patrick to re- 
mark, “the bricks look bad.” 

“Oh, yes, those old bricks do look 
bad, I know, and they worry your 
grandmother, too. I always seem 
to forget to buy a post at the mill. 
I'll try to remember next time I’m 
in town.” And a few days later a 
sturdy post replaced the unsightly 
bricks. 

Patrick’s youthful energy and 
initiative troubled their consciences, 
and stirred his uncles to attend to 
these long neglected tasks. He 
was such a steady and dependable 
lad, too, that one day when they 
were hard pressed to finish work 
in the field before a storm broke, 
they allowed him to take the stone- 
boat to the spring for a barrel of 
drinking water. What a thrill of 
pride Patrick felt as he drove old 
Ned—the blind farm horse—down 
the hill to the spring and back again 
all by himself! His grandmother 
smiled as she saw him coming 
in at the gate, his youthful face 
puckered up anxiously as he guided 
old Ned from rough spots in the 
road likely to splash off some of his 
precious cargo. 

Other things were not so thrill- 
ing, but he did them valiantly just 
the same. His first taste of hard, 
sweat-raising toil came when he 
hoed the potato patch one blazing 
July day. 

“Between the drought and the 
bugs there’ll be nothing left of that 
potato patch if Dick doesn’t get at 
it soon,” his grandmother had re- 
marked anxiously one morning, 
and the next thing she knew Pat- 
rick was out with a hoe loosening 
up the baked earth around the 
parched roots. His back ached 
with the bending, his blistered 















hands smarted cruelly, and he felt 
desperately hot and uncomfortable, 
but he kept at it till he finished 
the patch. He could have cried 
with weariness that evening, but 
his grandmother’s praises soothed 
his aches, and indeed stimulated 
him so much that he was up and 
over the field once more after sup- 
per when his uncle sprayed the 
plants with Paris green. 

What a world of wonderful ad- 
venture, though, opened up for 
Patrick when he volunteered to go 
for the cows morning and evening! 
His grandmother had at first ob- 
jected to the plan. 

“Why you’d have to be out of 
your bed by daybreak, child,” she 
protested—but Patrick held out for 
a trial. 

The next morning when his un- 
cle came to call him he would have 
given his favorite jackknife to have 
called the bargain off. He reached 
for his trousers in the half-light, 
and dozed off again before he could 
make up his mind to draw them 
on. His uncles’ steps on the stairs 
aroused him a second time, and 
making a heroic effort, he scram- 
bled out of bed and sleepily made 
his way down after them. 

Sleepily, too, he stumbled down 
the path, but soon the cool of the 
dew, the pink glow of the sunrise, 
and the pipings and stirrings of 
sleepy birds, brought him fully and 
joyfully awake. His eyes grew 
round with the wonder and beauty 
of it all. The world was filled with 
pinkly opalescent light. It paled 
as the sun rose higher, but the 
birds, on the other hand, grew more 
joyously noisy as the day grew 
brighter. Never had Patrick heard 
such outpourings of ecstasy! They 
caroled and chirruped in excited 
and energetic fashion, as though 
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striving to outdo one another in the 
abandonment of their gay exuber- 
ance. 

He reached the pasture all too 
soon. 

“Co-Boss! Co-Boss! Co-Boss 
he called coaxingly, and his echo 
had hardly died down before the 
clang of Snowdrop’s bell could be 
heard as she came out from the 
thicket. The other cows, following 
her lead, filed out one by one, and 
as the last bar was put in place, 
the long-drawn-out line of home- 
going cattle silhouetted _ itself 
against the morning sky. 

After the milking the cows were 
returned to the pasture, and it was 
then that Patrick’s adventures real- 
ly began. He had never explored 
this part of the farm before, and 
the little grove at the far end of 
the pasture sent out an alluring 
challenge. He was unprepared, 
however, for the wonders that it 
unfolded. The trees were but a 
thick fringe for a bewitching mini- 
ature lake. It was one of those 
marshy-edged little bodies of water 
that provide inexhaustible sources 
of interest and investigation. Lily 
pads and bulrushes flourished in . 
rich profusion under the protect- 
ing branches of overhanging trees, 
that mirrored themselves greenly 
in the still waters of the pond. 
The stir of animal life, though, 
most strongly attracted Patrick. 
There was a scampering and flut- 
tering in all directions when he 
made his way to the water’s edge 
through the thick underbrush. 


Squirrels and chipmunks scurried 
to cover; birds flew to topmost 
branches; a frightened fish darted 
clear of the water—only a bullfrog 
on the opposite shore defied him— 
not only defied him but made little 
challenging leaps in his direction 
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as though to warn him off the 
premises. Patrick chuckled de- 
lightedly, and forgot the flight of 
time in making the acquaintance 
of that bullfrog. 

Hours upon hours Patrick spent 
at the pond that summer. He did 
everything that boy could do— 
fished for fish with dew worms— 
angled for bullfrogs with bits of 
red flannel—built rafts to gather 
lily pads—climbed trees to peek 
into birds’ nests—spied upon squir- 
rels’ hiding places in hollow trees— 
learned to swim in the pool’s cool 
waters—dreamed dreams on its 
grassy banks. It was a never-to- 
be-forgotten vacation. Not only 
the days, but the evenings as well 
were perfect, for Patrick was now 
old enough to sit up with his uncles. 
What talks they had—what tales 
they told, as the three sat there 
on the veranda steps looking out 
into the velvet darkness! When 
the day’s adventures were related, 
and all his nature questions an- 
swered, Patrick would plead for a 
story, and thrilling tales of the bat- 
tles of Napoleon—of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great—of the in- 
trigues of our own War of 1812— 
of the picturesque capture of Old 
Quebec, would send the young 
blood bounding through Patrick’s 
veins, and all night long in his 
dreams he would lead vast armies 
on to glorious victories. His im- 
agination was so fired with these 
tales and dreams of wondrous con- 
quests that one day he surprised 
his grandmother by asking, 

“Guess what I’m going to be 
when I grow up, grandma?” 

“I don’t know, Patrick. What 
are you going to be dear?” she 
asked. 

“I’m going to be a conqueror, 
grandma,” he replied proudly. 
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“A conqueror!” she replied mus- 
ingly. “Ah, Patrick,” she went on 
almost sadly, “I’m afraid you have 
the Regan failing for hero wor- 
ship.” 

At the sight of his disappointed 
little face she paused. 

“Of course, there are many kinds 
of conquerors, Patrick,” she assured 
him quickly. “Your grandfather, 
for instance, was a conqueror—a 
practical conqueror—he conquered 
all the obstacles in his life’s path 
and came out triumphant, with 
this fine homestead as his crown- 
ing victory. But it isn’t given to 
everyone to be a conqueror, and 
I’ve always thought myself that a 
defender is even more to be ad- 
mired than a conqueror. A con- 
queror may be urged on by pride 
like Lucifer, but a defender is like 
God’s valiant angel, St. Michael. I 
would rather see you be a defender 
when you grow up, Patrick—a de- 
fender of all your grandfather’s 
conquests in this country that he 
prized and loved so dearly.” 

The lad turned these words over 
as he lay on the grassy bank of 
the pond next day, and in his child- 
ish mind he made a deep resolve to 
be the old homestead’s firm friend 
and protector throughout the 
years to come. 

Patrick said good-by with a 
heavy heart at the end of that sum- 
mer’s vacation. Tears sprang to his 
eyes, as his grandmother, kissing 
him tremulously, murmured, “God 
bless you, Patrick, God bless you, 
always be a good boy.” His poor 
aunt stood by, tears streaming down 
her face—paper bag of apples and 
cakes in her hand. He couldn’t 
speak as he took them from her. 
His uncles put him on the train, 
shamefacedly brushing away a tear 
as they kissed him good-by. 
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It was a foreboding—the heart- 
heaviness of that farewell—for 
never again was Patrick to look 
upon the living faces of those he 
left behind that day. Misfortunes 
thick and fast had fallen upon his 
home, and before the next vacation 
came round he had become appren- 
ticed to a wagon-maker. 

Hard and grimy was his work. 
From seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing till six o’clock at night he strug- 
gled with plank and plane and 
welding iron—urged on and scolded 
by his slave-driving boss. On Sat- 
urday night he was handed $1.50 
as recompense for his week’s work. 
The pittance, though, small as it 
was, was a help to his mother, and 
this thought, along with the thrill 
of seeing his own personally made 
wagons journeying through the 
streets of the town, sustained him 
through his four years of appren- 
ticeship. 

Another problem then confronted 
him. He had either to stay on with 
his employer at the same salary or 
leave town to seek a better posi- 
tion. Advertisement upon adver- 
tisement he answered before final- 
ly closing with a wagon manufac- 
turer in Toronto. 

Fortune smiled on him in that 
thriving city. His first employer, 
liking his good workmanship and 
industrious ways, offered him a 
partnership, and the two began to 
build up a fine business. Addition- 
al yard space had soon to be se- 
cured to accommodate the repairs 
alone, that piled up awaiting at- 
tention. Business firms, hearing 
their foremen praise the ungrudg- 
ing thoroughness and reasonable 
rates of the repairs, tried the part- 
nership out on new work. It was 


characterized by the same excellent 
workmanship, and in due course 
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the leading dairy, and two of the 
bakeries of the city had their new 
wagons, as well as their repairs, 
turned out at Patrick’s shop. 

They were busy days for the part- 
ners. The increasing business re- 
quired additional workmen in the 
shop, and untiring vigilance in 
their supervision, if the firm’s high 
standard was to be maintained. 
Ten strenuous years slipped away, 
and thoughts of the old homestead 
seldom found a place in Patrick’s 
business brain. Once, it is true, 
on his grandmother’s eighty-fifth 
birthday, he had sent her a cheque 
for a hundred dollars with his con- 
gratulations, intimating that it rep- 
resented a dollar for each of the 
years she had already lived, and 
the same for those he still wished 
for her. His uncle, writing in ac- 
knowledgment, said his grand- 
mother was remarkably well for 
her age—‘“in fact she looks, and I 
think feels the best of us,” he 
added. “Your Aunt Mary’s rheu- 
matism is very bad, and Michael 
and I were so poorly last summer 
we didn’t get all the crop in, and 
part of that was a failure because 
we couldn’t half attend to it.” 

The letter saddened Patrick. He 
grieved for his uncles’ ill health, 
and, in his mind’s eye, as a result 
of it, he could see the old home- 
stead going down—down. Tears 
filled his eyes as he read the post- 
script, for it was penned by his 
grandmother’s feeble hand. “Thank 
you, Patrick, God bless you,” he 
managed to make out. 


* * * 


Patrick’s business grew and ex- 
panded with the growth and ex- 
pansion of Toronto. He had ad- 
mired the city of his early days of 
residence there, with its old-world 
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air of dignity and reserve. The 
graveled driveways in well-kept 
grounds, swept up to fine homes, 
under the porte-cochére of which 
landaus (with well-groomed horses 
champing spiritedly at the bit, and 
liveried attendants, respectful and 
rigid) were awaiting the beautiful- 
ly-gowned ladies who presently ap- 
peared, the coachman, whip in 
hand, ready—when the footman 
had solicitously seated them and 
mounted the box at his side—to set 
grandly forth on the round of so- 
cial calls planned by the lovely pas- 
sengers. 

But though Patrick admired the 
Toronto of those days, the marvel 
of its later growth caught him in a 
veritable maelstrom of enthusiasm. 
He felt himself, moreover, with his 
thriving business and his city lots 
(bought with first savings and now 
grown tremendously in value) no 
longer an admiring onlooker, but 
a vital part and partner in the city’s 
life and progress. His young wife, 
too, city born and bred, ardently 
loved her home city, and very 
proud they both were of their mod- 
ern bungalow in one of the newer 
residential districts. 

In his enthusiastic fervor for city 
life, Patrick’s thoughts, when they 
now strayed to the old homestead, 
had a condescending—even pitying 
quality for the humdrum existence 
of those who dwelt there, as well 
as for country-dwellers in general, 
whom, to his mind, they repre- 
sented. What a “come-day—go- 
day” life they led, with no rivalry 
or competition to prod them on—no 
pressure or urge to speed them up! 
And when the day’s work was done, 
what was there to do but stroll over 
to a neighbor’s and, sitting on the 
stoop in the gathering dusk, discuss 
various crops and their likely pros- 
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pects! How differently life moved 
in the city! It was difficult to de- 
cide, when the day’s work was done, 
just what to do, because there was 
so much “doing”; and even though 
a bit fagged with the day’s strenu- 
ous exertions, was it not exciting 
to crush along with the crowds 
making for the island ferry, the 
beach trolley or a popular movie. 
There was more money to be made 
in the city, too,—at least there was 
more constantly passing through 
one’s hands. 


* a * 


But life has its surprises, and 
human nature its strange unex- 
pected reactions. 

The summer his little son D’Arcy 
was born Patrick received news of 
his grandmother’s death. It trou- 
bled him that he could not make 
his way back to the old homestead 
to pay his last respects to this dear- 
ly loved relative, but his wife was 
poorly, their little son delicate, and 
business so complex and worrisome 
that he dared not leave the city. 

Whether it was sorrow at the 
loss of his grandmother, or a fore- 
boding of further bad news from 
the old homestead (for by late fall 
his uncles and aunt had passed 
away); whether it was the new 
anxiety of home responsibilities— 
the extreme heat of that summer— 
the wearing vexations of a heavy 
business—perhaps it was a com- 
bination of all of these causes—but 
certain it was that Patrick’s feel- 
ings underwent a change that year. 
He experienced his first distaste for 
city life. Standing in front of his 
shop during the noon’s brief re- 
spite, he would take in the ugly 
vista with a shudder of repugnance. 
A site at the junction of railways 
was undoubtedly good from a busi- 














ness viewpoint, but how horrible to 
witness the succession of black 
clouds belched into the air from 
the throats of innumerable engines. 
Dust and grime settling thick on 
nearby houses made them dingy and 
repulsive; dust and grime circulat- 
ing everywhere in the air made 
each breath a liability against 
health. How often, as he looked, 
would his grandmother’s words 
come into his mind—‘“What sight 
has a town to offer compared with 
that to be had from any spot on a 
farm.” His men, too, returning 
from a nearby restaurant where 
Chinamen cooked and waited, were 
a painful contrast to the picture 
his uncles presented during their 
midday dinner hour. In his mind’s 
eye he could see the old farm kitch- 
en—the basin and bucket behind 
the door—the clean roller towel— 
the sunny window—the inviting 
table with its snowy cloth—the 
wholesome food—and best of all, 
the dear faces of his grandmother 
and aunt as they ministered to 
their menfolk, hungry from their 
work in the fields. His men made 
“big” money—earned more in six 
months than his uncles would in 
a year—but they looked sordid and 
soiled—poor men—as they stood 
round the shop door, aimlessly 
picking their teeth and discussing 
last night’s burlesque. To Pat- 
rick’s mind they represented “Ug- 
ly Toil,” while lives at the old 
homestead stood out as the embodi- 
ment of patient, trusting endeavor. 


* * * 


The old homestead, on his un- 
cles’ death, had passed into the 
hands of his mother and a married 
aunt who lived in the West. Pat- 
rick’s thoughts kept turning to it 
more frequently and yearningly as 
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time went on. He had never re- 
alized its priceless value, or the 
stranglehold it had on his affec- 
tions, until life taught him to com- 
pare it with the abodes of other 
men, and contrast their methods of 
obtaining a livelihood with that the 
old homestead yielded. 

His heart smote him, too, as he 
looked at his little son, confined in 
his child’s play to a square of city 
yard, or the more dangerous ex- 
panse of a city street, limited in 
his knowledge of nature’s charms, 
that had made his own childhood 
so delightful, to scenes in his baby 
picture books, or settings in a 
movie he had seen. True, they had 
made trips to the zoo to see the 
animals there, but it was little short 
of torment for the child, since his 
view was constantly obstructed by 
the eager throngs struggling for 
better observation points. So Pat- 
rick tried to enrich his son’s im- 
agination by stories of his own ad- 
ventures at the old homestead. He 
made the old place very real to the 
little child, and no bedtime story 
was complete for D’Arcy that did 
not have its setting there. 

“We will go back and live there ~ 
some day, D’Arcy,” Patrick had 
once said, and he meant it sincere- 
ly too. But the “some day” be- 
longed to that vague future when 
he would have made his fortune. 
In the meantime the old homestead 
was safe in his mother’s hands, 
he fancied, and rented to yield her 
and his aunt a small, but steady in- 
come. 

And so time passed, and all went 
well until one day in early March 
Patrick awoke with a feeling of 
depression—a sense of foreboding, 
as of a trouble hanging over him. 
All night long he had dreamed 
about his grandmother. He could 
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see her distinctly as she paced 
meditatively back and forth on the 
veranda of the old homestead, tell- 
ing her beads, as had been her wont 
in the days of his childhood visits. 
Finishing, she had come and 
stooped over him, as he pored over 
a book on the veranda steps. “So 
you’ve been a conqueror of new 
lands, rather than a defender of 
these home lands after all, Patrick,” 
she had said in a reproachful tone 
that still sounded in his waking 
ears. 

He tried to shake off the oppres- 
sion of that dream, telling himself 
that he needed a spring tonic. But 
the feeling persisted. He could 
not throw it off, or reason it away. 
Later in the day when the post- 
man handed him a letter Patrick 
took it with a sinking heart. He 
braced himself as he broke the seal. 
Deadly certain he felt that what- 
ever the misfortune about to de- 
scend upon him that letter was to 
reveal it. 

Alas, he was right! The letter 
was from his mother. She had 
written to say that the old home- 
stead had been SOLD! 

“Sold! The old homestead sold!” 
The words burned into Patrick’s 
brain with letters of fire! Oh! it 
couldn’t be so! No! No! the fam- 
ily wouldn’t part with it to a stran- 
ger! He must be wrong. He 
would read the letter again. 

“It seemed a shame to part with 
the old homestead,” his mother 
wrote. “It had been in the family 
since 1835, but it was so badly run 
down we thought it wise to accept 
a good cash offer, especially as 
there would be no likelihood of 
your coming to live on it, now that 
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you’ve deserted country life, and 
are doing so well in Toronto.” 

Oh! how those last words cut 
like a whiplash, although they were 
meant so proudly. He had not re- 
alized until now how deeply he 
really loved the open, sun-kissed 
country, or how, subconsciously, 
all his life’s plans looked forward 
to the day when he would go back, 
and, redeeming his _ childhood’s 
pledge, cherish and guard the old 
homestead his forefathers had sanc- 
tified by their labors. His dream 
was out! No wonder his grand- 
mother reproached him! He had 
failed to defend the home lands! 
He had forfeited a pioneer’s lega- 
cy! He had betrayed the old home- 
stead into the hands of strangers! 

Poor Patrick! his anguish was 
pitiable, as he sat there, bowed 
head resting dejectedly on work- 
worn hands. Incidents long since 
forgotten crowded back like spec- 
ters to torment him—the western 
sun, large and round as a wash- 
tub, flaming red as fire, resting for 
a moment on the horizon of the 
far pasture before dipping slowly 
out of sight—the work horses, free 
of plow or binder, loosened harness 
clinking as they walked, Dog Sul- 
livan at their heels, being guided to 
the well for a draft of cool, clear 
water—the blinking white owl on 
the barn roost—the whipporwill’s 
cry at dusk.... 

“Oh, God!” he cried at last, look- 
ing miserably around him; “Oh, 
God! to think I have bartered it all 
for this” . . . grime and dust-laden 
buildings close pressed upon one 
another—noisy, traffic-laden streets 
stretching gray and unresponsive 
into the distance. .. . 




















UNEMPLOYMENT: CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


ESPITE the assurances of pres- 

ent and future prosperity 
which we received during the re- 
cent political campaign, the prob- 
lem of unemployment remains ac- 
tual and urgent. This statement 
rests upon two facts; first, the con- 
siderable number of workers un- 
employed at the present time; sec- 
ond, the necessity of seeking means 
to prevent some, at least, of the 
hardships to be expected from the 
next industrial depression. 

The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics informs us that last Oc- 
tober the index number of employ- 
ment in our manufacturing indus- 
tries was 88.1 per cent and on the 
railroads 89.1 per cent. In other 
words, the number of employees 
in manufacturing industries was 
12 per cent less than in 1923 and 
on the railroads 11 per cent less. 
If these ratios are true of all our 
industries, and of our 31,000,000 
wage earners, employment has de- 
clined in five years by about three 
and one-half million persons. 
Whether so many persons are ac- 
tually out of work to-day no one 
can confidently say; but we might 
not be far wrong if we placed the 
number at 3,000,000. Therefore, 
the present situation is of itself 
sufficiently acute to demand the se- 
rious consideration of all who be- 
lieve that the welfare of millions of 
human beings is more important 
than complacent contemplation of 
alleged national “prosperity.” 


Tue PartTicuLar CAUSES 


What are the causes of unem- 
ployment? They may be conven- 





iently enumerated as particular 
and chronic. The particular causes 
may be subdivided into seasonal, lo- 
cal and technical. The seasonal 
causes are those which inhere in 
the so-called “seasonal” industries. 
Examples of these are the building 
trades and the garment trades. In 
the former a large proportion of 
the workers are unemployed in cold 
weather; in the latter the majority 
are out of work for several weeks 
twice a year. Local causes are 
those which arise out of the cessa- 
tion or the reduction of industrial 
activities in particular places, and 
the transfer of these activities to 
other places. The shoe and textile 
industries in New England are apt 
illustrations. Technical causes are 
those which accompany improve- 
ments in machinery and in methods 
of production generally, bringing 
about reductions in the number of 
workers that are able to turn out 
the same or a greater quantity of 
goods. This process of substitut- 
ing machines for men is continuous 
over great areas of industry. In 
the last five years about one and 
one quarter million jobs have dis- 
appeared in our factories alone. 
Let us bear in mind that all three 
of these particular causes are active 
and persistent even in times of 
greatest prosperity. Of course, 
their evil effects vastly increase in 
periods of general depression. 


REMEDIES 


The primary means of dealing 
with the unemployment produced 
by particular causes is a compre- 
hensive system of employment ex- 
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changes, or employment offices. 
Such a system must comprise na- 
tional and state as well as munic- 
ipal agencies. And they should 
operate in close coérdination and 
coéperation. Only through such a 
system can complete information 
be gathered concerning the men 
who are looking for jobs and the 
jobs that are available for men. 
Not the least important task of 
an adequate employment service 
would be to obtain complete and 
detailed information concerning the 
total amount of unemployment and 
to keep that information up to date. 
At present the only national agency 
which attempts any part of this 
task is the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but it investigates 
only a small part of the field and 
even there it shows only the changes 
in the amount of unemployment, 
not the total number of unem- 
ployed. A national employment 
service was established during the 
war and did a vast amount of good. 
Referring to it the “Catholic Bish- 
ops’ Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion” declared: “It is the obvious 
duty of Congress to continue and 
strengthen this important institu- 
tion.” Unfortunately Congress did 
not see fit to adopt this recommen- 
dation. The United States Em- 
ployment Service was allowed to die 
of inanition. Congress ought to en- 
act the measure now pending for 
its revival. 

Insurance against unemployment 
is another of the long accepted and 
standard remedies. It may be either 
private or public. The former is 
provided jointly by the employers 
and the employees in a given plant 
or industry, or by either group act- 
ing alone. Several of the more 


stable and prosperous trade unions 
maintain out-of-work benefits for 
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their members. A few concerns, 
such as the Dennison Company, of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, have 
created out of surplus earnings a 
fund from which the employees re- 
ceive a certain per cent of their reg- 
ular wages when the firm is unable 
to continue them at work. Exam- 
ples of unemployment insurance 
financed and operated jointly by 
employer and employee are seen in 
the garment trades. 

Other things being equal, unem- 
ployment insurance conducted by 
employers or employees, or by 
both, is preferable to that main- 
tained by the public authority. It 
is better that men should do things 
for themselves than to have things 
done for them by others, even by 
the State. In the greater part of 
the field, however, “other things” 
are not equal. The great majority 
of employers and employees are un- 
able or unwilling to provide ade- 
quate funds. Hence the public au- 
thority ought to be called upon to 
do in America what it has done in 
many of the countries of Europe. 
However, none of the European 
schemes seems to be as desirable as 
the one which was drawn up in 
Wisconsin and which passed one 
house of the legislature of that 
state. This measure provided, in 
brief, that any person who had been 
employed for six months or more 
by an employer who was no longer 
able to furnish him with work, 
would be entitled to daily stipend 
for not to exceed thirteen weeks in 
any one year, in case he could find 
no employment elsewhere. 

This proposal has two conspicu- 
ous merits. First, it places the bur- 
den of unemployment where it be- 
longs, namely, upon industry. To 
the extent that industry does not 
pay the worker a sufficient wage 














to enable him to protect himself 
against all the hazards and contin- 
gencies of life, it ought to fulfill 
that duty through some form of 
insurance. This is the principle 
which underlies and justifies our 
workmen’s compensation law. As 
the employee has a moral claim 
against industry, that is, his em- 
ployer, for compensation in case of 
occupational accident or disease, 
he has likewise a valid claim for 
daily compensation when industry 
fails to provide him with employ- 
ment. An industrial system which 
requires men to spend their entire 
lives in its service should provide 
them with the means of supplying 
all the wants of life. 

The second merit of the Wiscon- 
sin plan is the salutary restraint 
that it would put upon the inclina- 
tion of employers to expand their 
activities unnecessarily. The busi- 
ness man who contemplated in- 
creasing his plant during a tempo- 
rary “boom” would think a second 
time before putting the project into 
execution. He would reflect that 
an increased number of employees 
would require a larger outlay for 
unemployment benefits when busi- 
ness operations again became slack. 
The same consideration would oc- 
cur to the banker to whom the busi- 
ness man might apply for credit to 
finance the project of expansion. 

The third of the standard reme- 
dies is increased expenditures for 
public works during periods of in- 
dustrial depression. Judging by the 
acclaim with which this proposal 
was received, when it was put be- 
fore the recent meeting of state gov- 
ernors on behalf of President-elect 
Hoover, our American newspapers 
and many prominent individuals 
seem to be under the impression 
that it is a brand new scheme ex- 
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cogitated by the “Great Engineer.” 
As a matter of fact, it has been ap- 
proved and advocated by all au- 
thorities on unemployment for up- 
wards of a half a century. Its value 
and efficacy depend upon its com- 
prehensiveness, its magnitude and 
the extent to which it is ready for 
operation at the very beginning of a 
recession in private employment. 
The Jones bill now before Congress 
is far from adequate. It provides 
for an appropriation of one hun- 
dren and fifty million dollars for ex- 
penditure upon certain public works 
after a decline of twenty per cent 
in building contracts has occurred 
during three consecutive months. 
Here are three glaring defects. The 
amount of money provided is in- 
sufficient for any but temporary 
and partial depressions; it does not 
become operative at the outset of 
the depression and, therefore, lacks 
an important element of prevention, 
and it relies upon only one index of 
declining business, namely, build- 
ing contracts, whereas several oth- 
ers are available. 

The program set before his fel- 
low state executives by Governor 
Brewster is much better than that 
contained in the Jones bill. It con- 
templates the continuous control 
and planning of an expenditure of 
three billion dollars over a period 
of several years. It would involve 
a lessening of expenditures for pub- 
lic works during a period of pros- 
perity as well as an increase during 
a period of depression, and it would 
require the joint and codrdinate ac- 
tion of the national, state, county 
and municipal authorities. Such a 
plan is not easy nor simple to oper- 
ate; yet nothing less would be of 
much value in dealing with any con- 
siderable amount of unemployment. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
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tors and public executives if they 
are willing to attack the problem 
seriously and whole-heartedly. 


A CHRONIC CAUSE 


The particular causes of unem- 
ployment have long been active in 
every country that has emerged 
from a purely agricultural economy. 
What I would call “a chronic cause” 
is peculiar to recent times and is 
particularly active in the United 
States. It is general overproduc- 
tion, or underconsumption. The 
vast majority, if not all, of our in- 
dustries are capable of producing 
more goods than can be sold at 
profitable prices. Or, to describe 
the problem in terms of the con- 
sumer: those who would like to buy 
more goods have not the money; 
those who have the money to buy 
more lack the desire. As a conse- 
quence the capacity for overproduc- 
tion has become chronic and unem- 
ployment or imminent danger of 
unemployment has likewise become 
chronic. 

During the last two years of the 
great war, some four and one-half 
million able-bodied Americans were 
withdrawn from productive indus- 
try; nevertheless, our country sent 
to Europe at least twelve billion 
dollars’ worth of goods in excess of 
our regular exports. At the same 
time there was sufficient produced 
and retained at home to enable the 
masses of our people to live in 
greater comfort than had been pos- 
sible for them at any previous pe- 
riod of American history. Upon 
good authority, it has been esti- 
mated that the power resources of 
our country are equivalent to the 
labor of thirty human slaves for 
every man, woman and child. In 
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beyond the ingenuity of our legisla- 





the palmiest days of Athens, the 
free citizens of that city com- 
manded on an average the labor of 
only three slaves. 

The general condition is striking- 
ly described in a recent article by 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics: 

“We are living in an age of sur- 
plus. We have a surplus of food 
from the farms, a surplus of prod- 
ucts from the factories and a sur- 
plus of man power for both the 
manufacturing and agricultural in- 
dustries. Yet we proceed as if we 
were still living in an age of want— 
as if the demand everywhere still 
exceeded the supply. On every 
hand, the condition of surplus con- 
tinues to be met by feverish effort 
for more production with less man 
power. ... 

“We're up against a new system. 
The machine has put production 
ahead of population. What are we 
going to do with what we produce? 
The man who made two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before 
was a public benefactor then. But 
today we have all the hay we need, 
and more. The fellow who makes 
two stalks of wheat grow where one 
grew before isn’t a public benefac- 
tor unless he creates new wants for 
his product and new ways of sup- 
plying them... . 

“The increases in output per 
man power from 1914 to 1925 in- 
clude: Iron and steel, 59 per cent; 
boots and shoes, 6 per cent; leather 
tanning, 26 per cent; slaughtering 
and meat packing, 27 per cent; pe- 
troleum refining, 83 per cent; pa- 
per and pulp manufacturing, 34 
per cent; cement manufacturing, 61 
per cent; automobiles, 172 per cent; 
rubber tires, 211 per cent; flour 
milling, 36 per cent; sugar refin- 
ing, 28 per cent.” 





















These figures cover the period 
from 1914 to 1925. More recent 
years show an even more striking 
evidence of the same trend. Be- 
tween the year 1922 and the month 
of April, 1928, the average output, 
per man, in all manufacturing in- 
dustries, increased 33 per cent. In 
1925 the farmers fed 39,000,000 
persons more than the same num- 
ber of farmers fed in 1900. 

Our vastly increased production 
and our chronic overproduction 
are clearly reflected in the amount 
of money expended in the effort to 
sell goods. If consumption were 
keeping pace with production, at 
least three-fourths of the advertis- 
ing costs and other selling costs 
would be unnecessary. In The At- 
lantic Monthly, September, 1928, a 
manufacturer states the situation 
in the following terms: “In our 
business we have come to the ap- 
palling situation wherein it costs 
nearly twice as much to pay for the 
man power involved in selling the 
goods as it does to pay for produc- 
ing them. If every one of our fac- 
tory employees would work for 
nothing, so that our payroll for pro- 
ductive labor would be absolutely 
zero, the saving would not be 
enough to get us into the dividend- 
paying class. Why? Just because 
it costs too much to sell goods. 
Salesmen’s salaries, commissions, 
and expenses are not all of the costs 
of selling. There are brokers’ 
commissions, advertising costs, 
demonstrations, free deals, dis- 
counts, special discounts, circulars, 
and what not, till it fairly makes 
one sick.” 


Even religion has been enlisted 
in the great business of selling 
goods. This development is effec- 
tively described in an article en- 
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titled “Religion in Business” in the 
September, 1927, issue of Harper’s 
Magazine. The writer assumes that 
the national association of Alumi- 
num Ash Tray Manufacturers plans 
thus for its next convention: “We 
must do something to convince the 
public that it should buy our alumi- 
num ash trays instead of brass, 
china or silver ash trays. We'll en- 
gage some nationally known speak- 
er who is connected with one of the 
big uplift organizations to make an 
address. We'll feature also a cou- 
ple of popular preachers. These 
things will make a good impression 
when our convention proceedings 
are reported in the newspapers. 
Church people everywhere will get 
the idea that the Aluminum Ash 
Tray industry stands for morality, 
and they’ll buy aluminum trays in- 
stead of brass, china or silver trays. 
Of course, we'll have to have a little 
amusement for the delegates be- 
sides, something like a _ cabaret 
show, or a beauty contest.” 


So far as America is concerned, 
the problem of providing all the in- 
habitants with the means of decent 
living is no longer a problem of 
production. It is the problem of 
increasing the consuming power of 
the masses so that more of the 
goods that are produced, or that 
could be produced, will be sold. Ob- 
viously, the solution of this prob- 
lem would benefit industry as well 
as the masses of the workers. The 
effect upon industry of increasing 
consuming power may be visualized 
if we imagine what would follow 
a notable reduction in present con- 
sumption. Suppose all skilled la- 
borers should diminish their pur- 
chases by one-third. They could 
do so and still exist. Imagine the 
financial injury which this saving 
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would inflict upon all industry and 
business. Exactly the reverse ef- 
fect would be produced if the great 
bulk of the laboring classes were 
enabled somehow to increase their 
purchases by one-third. 

Imagine the condition of Amer- 
ican industry without the recent 
invention of instalment buying. It 
has been estimated that at least six 
billion dollars’ worth of goods were 
bought on this plan in the year 
1926. Had these goods not been 
bought, our industries would have 
produced that much less and would 
have been idle during a correspond- 
ing length of time. That would 
have meant an industrial depres- 
sion. 

So obvious is it that our produc- 
tive capacity exceeds our capacity 
to get goods consumed, so obvious 
is it that industry cannot keep go- 
ing without a wide and great diffu- 
sion of purchasing power, that em- 
ployers are now preaching the doc- 
trine of high wages. They realize 
the need for a large consuming 
power in the hands of the working 
classes. “On this point the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has al- 
ways been right,” say Foster and 
Catchings, “but various associations 
of employers have sometimes been 
wrong.” 

The outstanding examples of 
great unemployment caused by ex- 
cessive capacity for production are 
provided by the textile and the soft 
coal industries. These are so no- 
torious and of such long standing 
that not even the most simple- 
minded believer in the “economic 
harmonies” nor the most devoted 
beiiever in Republican “prosperity” 
can explain them away. Never- 


theless, they are merely the most 
conspicuous instances of a condi- 
constantly 


tion that threatens 
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most of our great industries. In 
varying degrees this condition of 
overproduction and unemployment 
is actually present in several other 
industries besides textile manufac- 
turing and soft-coal mining. A re- 
cent article in The New Republic 
states: “The iron hand of depres- 
sion weighs heavily on the hard 
coal communities. For the first 
time in a long and varied history 
colleries have been shut down for 
longer than a year ata stretch... 
With the reduction of the demand 
for anthracite, according to reports, 
the industry must deflate itself to 
the minimum working force, by 
the installation of the newest min- 
ing equipment . . . But the incom- 
ing changes promise to be perma- 
nent, and the miner’s wait for a 
job will become longer and longer.” 

When we speak of general over- 
production, we have in mind, of 
course, the effective demand, not 
the sum total of human wants. In 
the latter sense, general overpro- 
duction is probably impossible, for 
it is unlikely that human beings 
will not develop desires for all the 
goods that they can produce. The 
trouble is that a large proportion 
of the desire for goods is not sup- 
ported by money to buy the goods. 
Overproduction, then, is asserted 
relatively to the desire to consume 
combined with the power to con- 
sume. Of course, I am well aware 
that the majority of economists still 
repeat the formula of their prede- 
cessors that there can be no such 
thing as general overproduction, 
even in the sense just defined. 
They maintain that a supply of 
goods is always a demand for other 
goods. We have not time to ex- 
amine fully this theory. Let it suf- 
fice to point out that in our indus- 
trial society goods are not directly 























exchanged for other goods; they 
are exchanged for money, and it is 
quite conceivable that the masses 
of the population who would like 
to consume all the surplus goods 
of all the industries are without 
sufficient money to buy them. In 
the second place, a large proportion 
of the capitalists and business men 
who control the surplus and excess 
products, actual or potential, de- 
sire only one kind of goods. They 
do not wish to exchange their sur- 
plus for more food, clothing, shel- 
ter, or other goods of consumption. 
They already have all that they can 
consume of these products. What 
they would like to have is more 
production goods, more machinery 
and other forms of capital. Of 
course, they could get them because 
capital goods are also produced in 
excessive abundance. Their only 
reason for not taking more capital 
goods is the fact that they cannot 
find a market for the additional 
products which these new capital 
instruments would turn out. The 
automobile manufacturer who has 
already supplied all his wants for 
consumption goods, will not ex- 
change his surplus automobiles for 
materials to increase his production 
of automobiles. What is true of 
him is true of thousands of other 
capitalists in other industries. 


REMEDIES 


One obvious remedy for this 
chronic unemployment has already 
been described under the head of 
increased expenditures for public 
works. However, this would be pal- 
liative rather than curative; partial 
rather than fundamental; general 
rather than specific; temporary 
rather than permanent. In order 
to be fundamental and specific the 
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remedies must deal with the fun- 
damental and specific causes, name- 
ly, overproduction and undercon- 
sumption. There are only two 
such remedial measures and they 
are closely interrelated. 

Since we are producing too much, 
it would seem that we might with 
advantage spend less time upon 
these material things and more on 
the improvement of our minds, on 
acquiring culture. Within certain 
limits, this assumption is thorough- 
ly sound. We produce more lux- 
uries and even more comforts than 
are good for us, and we waste a 
great deal in the course of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. 
Nevertheless, we do not produce 
too much clothing, too much build- 
ing material, too many hospitals or 
too much education. The problem 
is to get these goods into the hands 
of the right persons. Hence, the 
fundamental need is a better dis- 
tribution of purchasing power. 
Those persons who have the money 
to consume the surplus products 
have not the desire to do so; those 
who have the desire have not the 
purchasing power. The former 
class saves too much of its income 
and converts too much into capital. 
One billion dollars or more of Amer- 
ican money is invested annually in 
foreign countries. If, instead of 
being exported, this fund were dis- 
tributed among the ten million 
poorest paid of our wage-earners, it 
would provide an average increase 
of one hundred dollars each in their 
annual incomes. 

Overproduction can be greatly 
reduced and consumption greatly 
increased through a general policy 
of high wages. If the matter could 
be arranged scientifically and hu- 
manely those sections of the labor- 
ing class that are now underpaid 
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would be made the chief benefi- 
ciaries of this policy. A universal 
minimum wage law would be the 
most effective contribution to the 
solution of the problem of over- 
production and underconsumption. 
Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Case, this remedy 
is not among the practical possibili- 
ties. Every other method which is 
legitimate should be utilized for 
the purpose of increasing wages, 
especially the wages of those who 
are now receiving less than the 
equivalent of a decent livelihood. 
The other fundamental remedy 
is the five-day week. If this were 
general it would at the same time 
diminish production and increase 
wages. It has already been obtained 
by some sections of the laboring 
population. We all realize that this 
project is highly complex. There 
is the question of a right use of the 
leisure time that will result, and 
there is the fact that those power- 
ful labor groups which obtain the 
five-day week first are probably 
those who need it least. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulties must be faced 
and a beginning must be made 
somewhere. The possession of in- 
creased leisure will compel men 
to examine how best it may be used. 
The general extension of the five- 
day week can come only after it 
has been established in a few in- 
dustries by a few of the more pow- 
erful labor organizations. Such 
has been the history of the eight- 
hour day, and, indeed, of every im- 
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portant improvement made in the 
condition of labor. 

To the objection that a higher 
scale of wages and a five-day week 
with no reduction in weekly wages, 
would so increase the cost of pro- 
duction that demand for goods 
would decline, causing a decrease 
rather than an increase in employ- 
ment, there are two replies. First, 
the prices of goods would not in- 
crease as much as the wages of la- 
bor, since wages are only a part of 
the cost of production. A part of 
the increased cost of goods would 
be borne by consumers who are not 
wage earners. In the second place, 
our industries are admittedly capa- 
ble of providing more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life than 
are now obtained by the majority 
of the laboring class. The only 
problem before us, then, is that of 
somehow making the right kind of 
distribution. If it cannot be made 
through the price system and the 
wage system, some other method 
should and must be found. The 
absurd contradiction between the 
enforced idleness of machines and 
workers that could provide plenty 
for all the people if they were kept 
going, and millions of human be- 
ings who would have sufficient if 
the idle machines and men were to 
get busy in providing for their 
wants,—is a grave reproach to our 
industrial system and our economic 
civilization. It constitutes the 
sharpest challenge that has ever 
been hurled at industrial states- 
manship. 
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By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


N a bitter winter day, over four- 
score years ago a lady of old 
New York paid a visit to a poverty- 
stricken poet and his dying wife of 
whose pitiable situation she wrote 
to a friend in a letter now famous 
—“There was no clothing on the 
bed which was straw, but a snow- 
white counterpane and sheets. The 
weather was cold and the sick lady 
had the dreadful chills that accom- 
pany the hectic fever of consump- 
tion. She lay on the straw bed 
wrapped in her husband’s great- 
coat with a large tortoise-shell cat 
on her bosom. The wonderful cat 
seemed conscious of her great use- 
fulness. The coat and the cat were 
the sufferer’s only means of warmth 
except as her husband held her 
hands, her mother her feet.” 
Steam-heated apartments in that 
region now bear the name of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. Storage warehouses 
invite the wanderer to place his 
household effects under the protec- 
tion of a company who have adopted 
a similar designation. If some day 
they should inscribe the name of 
Virginia Clemm Poe above a super- 
heated collection of rooms nothing 
will be needed to complete a cen- 
tenary of time’s ironical compensa- 
tions witnessed to in this nomen- 
clature of belated reparation. But 
these somewhat ludicrous evidences 
of her husband’s fame will scarce- 
ly avail the child-wife of the author 
of “Ulalume” lying in her grave, 
somewhere in Fordham, for near- 
ly three generations. 
As for Poe himself,—whose very 
morbidity held something elfin and 
unearthly,—if in the shades he 


could remember the sufferings of 
little Virginia and the cold of a cot- 
tage now warmed by the city; and 
if he could see, not the bleak coun- 
try about the small frame house, 
but the apartments with their kitch- 
enettes and dinettes and roaring 
steam-heat would it not supply him 
with what it was said he lacked on 
earth—a sense of humor, profound, 
phantasmagoric and imperishable. 
Perhaps wandering by his “eternal 
streams” he would smile over the 
fact that people are now able to 
store plush-upholstered furniture 
in his name. 

It is characteristic of us Ameri- 
cans and perhaps of all peoples to 
make such belated tributes to the 
great dead as lie in this brass-band 
bellowing back through time— 
“We know you—a great fellow! 
If you were alive now we wouldn’t 
let you starve, and Virginia would 
be furnished with a satin eider 
down cover from a department 
store, or else the hugest of Persian 
cats to keep her warm.” 

We doubt it. After the tumult 
and the shouting die the fact re- 
mains cold and stubborn that cer- 
tain spiritual values are not paid 
for in the coin of earth, and it is 
foolish, perhaps irreverent, to ex- 
pect that they should be, Cesar and 
his goods being assigned to each 
other by no mortal authority. Yet, 
with something of the pathetic 
wonder of children looking through 
plate glass at toys they can never 
hope to possess, the successive gen- 
erations of philosophers, poets and 
teachers continue to ask, “Why 
aren’t we appreciated to the point 
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at least of rendering us mercifully 
invisible to our neighbors in the 
general golden haze of cars, cooks, 
clothes and bank-accounts.” For 
in these days, and especially in the 
United States, not to have material 
wealth is to be conspicuous. A 
gentleman who may also be a poet 
or an artist does not like to be out- 
standing in that sense, but handi- 
capped by temperament, or what- 
not, often fails to draw the veil of 
wealth over his personality. 

The great American nation means 
well as Mr. Sinclair Lewis demon- 
strated in Main Street, but of late 
years the gospel of go-getting and 
getting-on has been so exactingly 
framed as to be capable of demon- 
stration chiefly by the self-adver- 
tisers or by those fortunate people 
whose more or less accidental tal- 
ents fit in with the hedonistic mode 
of the moment. Jackie Coogan is 
undoubtedly a nice little boy and a 
most entertaining one, but owing 
to our boosting system and our 
scale of inflated values he is at this 
writing drawing $5,000 a week in 
London, more in seven days than 
many college instructors and not 
a few professors earn in two years 
by the most nerve-racking work in 
the world—pounding enough into 
the heads of freshmen to force them 
to pass their examinations in spite 
of themselves and the Autumn 
football season. Professor Smith 
leans wearily over his papers while 
through the October air come the 
shrill cries of the fans going “nuts” 
over their quarterback. This huge 
creature has muscle, and the pro- 
fessionals already have their eye 
on him. The Professor will wear 
the same overcoat five years be- 
cause the children must have shoes 
and Mrs. Professor one presentable 
dress to wear to the President’s re- 
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ception: but the football hero will 
have a Rolls-Royce before long, and 
live in a codperative apartment. 
The motion picture gods and god- 
desses receive the lion’s share of 
these Brobdingnagian rewards for 
soothing the tired business man: 
and not infrequently gold pours in 
for a twist of the facial muscles, a 
skin of super-smoothness, a trick 
of eyelash-raising in close-ups, 
slender ankles, or for the faculty 
of fiery love scenes with John Bar- 
rymore. The stars of Hollywood 
are undoubtedly talented in their 
particular line or they could not be 
in the studios there: and perhaps 
some of them glimpse occasionally 
the subterranean volcanic forces 
of society, but giving them all their 
due they are the most appallingly 
overpaid people on earth, in con- 
trast to the remuneration offered to 
teachers, editors, country doctors, 
artists, writers, scientists, and, in 
general, the laborers in many 
fields worked as a rule by recruits 
from the great middle-class. While 
some little screen star who has 
divorced three husbands is quar- 
reling with her manager over 
whether it shall be $4,000 a week 
or $5,000, the astronomer who has 
discovered a new star of the heavens 
may be musing in the college ob- 
servatory on whether by pinching 
and saving he and his wife can af- 
ford to go abroad, two years hence, 
in the tourist class for a six-weeks’ 
trip. Well may he sigh with Keats, 


“There are who lord it o’er their 
fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel.” 


When it comes to the artists, 
loud and merry laughter from that 
downtrodden section of society re- 
verberates over any mention of a 
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millennium in which they might by 
accident sell a picture in their life- 
time: though some confidently ex- 
pect purchasers when, being dead, 
the dealers can discover not their 
graves but their neglected works. 
It is well known that the insanity 
of Blakelock was brought to a crisis 
by a patron’s cutting in half the 
promised price of an ordered paint- 
ing and this at a time when the 
artist and his family were endur- 
ing great poverty; an act of injus- 
tice which cut off forever the cre- 
ative power that had produced the 
flaming “Indian Dance” and the be- 
witching “Moonlight.” 

In the entire history of art there 
is perhaps no more poignantly pa- 
thetic incident than that of Blake- 
lock exhumed from the asylum 
where he had spent the long, un- 
punctuated years, dressed in new 
clothes and led, vague and child- 
like and passive, into the great New 
York gallery where were assembled 
the finest of his paintings. The 
most distinguished of his brother 
artists stood about him, expectant, 
eager, waiting for some sign of the 
rapture of recovered sanity, evoked 
by these mighty trophies of the 
past. But Blakelock’s bruised 
spirit could not be recalled to com- 
plete his interrupted destiny. 

He had had the misfortune to be 
born in the days of the great god- 
dess Industrialism, as fecund of 
plagues as of benefits, under whose 
tutelage dealers looked to several 
“turn-overs” of a painting to in- 
crease its value, or to the death of 
the artist from want or discourage- 
ment. Those of the tribe who had 
the will to live often laid down their 
brushes to illustrate Hot Stories, a 
monthly magazine of uplift. 

Well may artists sigh for the am- 
ple days of the early Renaissance. 


The popes and the princes of Italy 
saw to it that Raphael did not 
starve, nor Michelangelo, nor Leo- 
nardo; but in their logomachy art 
did not spell “wasting time.” They, 
poor souls, did not know that hon- 
orable labor meant working for cor- 
porations. They had never beheld 
great wheels whirring in factories; 
nor were they aware that machin- 
ery had been created under Provi- 
dence that thousands of human be- 
ings might have the inestimable 
privilege of tending it in noisy dust- 
laden factories through long mo- 
notonous hours. These blessings of 
the nineteenth century, somewhat 
modified in the twentieth had not 
enriched that era. 

The princes of Italy in their be- 
nighted state, actually believed that 
a well-written sonnet was beyond 
price, but lest their poet should not 
live to write another they gave him 
gold and bread and wine. To the 
popes of the Renaissance it seemed 
more important that Michelangelo 
should complete—with occasional 
grumblings on the Titan-artist’s 
part—the vault of the Sistine Chap- 
el than that any group of citizens 
in Rome should make money by 
creating a Carrara marble trust, or 
by cornering the macaroni market, 
could such activities be imagined 
in those days. 

This adherence to the true val- 
ues of life and art was the direct 
fruit of the predominance of the 
Catholic Faith with its continual 
emphasis on the awfulness of man’s 
destiny, poised as he is between two 
eternities, and on the necessity of 
his right relations to God and his 
fellow men. To know the signifi- 
cance of Life, Death, Heaven, Hell 
and Judgment was to pause on the 
brink of too-feverish earthly enter- 
prises with a saving moment of 
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doubt as to their value. And it was 
to place art and letters in the region 
of the soul, transcending in worth 
the mess of pottage. 

Perhaps this is why even the 
crimes of the Renaissance never de- 
based into tinsel the values of ex- 
istence. Men took their coin of 
death in payment for wild adven- 
tures of the heart: and still more 
fantastic enterprises of hatred. 
Preoccupied with death, even when 
not preparing for it, they never 
vulgarized earthly existence by be- 
lieving wholly in_ its benefits. 
Saint and sinner alike shared the 
memento mori though the one 
drank wine from a chalice the 
other from a skull. Both actually 
believed they had souls to be lost 
or saved. Without this fundamen- 
tal conviction all values go astray. 
Michelangelo, an old man _ very 
weary, turns from the Sistine Chap- 
el, from the great marble David, 
from the solemn tombs of the 
Medici, to pen with shaking hands 
these lines in the last of his son- 
nets: 


“Painting and sculpture now no 
more can soothe 

My soul that turns to His great 
love on high 

Whose arms to clasp me on the 
cross were stretched.” 


The most perfect of modern trib- 
utes to these values is found in 
The Critic as Artist in the passage 
on The Divine Comedy: 


“In the land of Purgation the air 
is freer and the holy mountain 
rises into the pure light of day. 
There is peace for us, and for those 
who for a season abide in it there 
is some peace also; though pale 
from the poison of the Maremma, 
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Madonna Pia passes before us, and 
Ismene with the sorrow of earth 
still lingering about her is there. 
Soul after soul makes us share in 
some repentance or some joy. He 
whom the mourning of his widow 
taught to drink the sweet worm- 
wood of pain, tells us of Nella pray- 
ing in her lonely bed, and we learn 
from the mouth of Buonconte how 
a single tear may save a dying sin- 
ner from the fiend. Sordello, that 
noble and disdainful Lombard, eyes 
us from afar like a couchant lion. 
When he learns that Virgil is one 
of Mantua’s citizens, he falls upon 
his neck, and when he learns that 
he is the singer of Rome he falls 
before his feet.” 


Money to the medieval world and 
to the Renaissance people too was 
not what it is in our day—the main 
object of existence to be won at any 
price. Catholicism and chivalry 
combined had kept money in its 
true place as a convenience of hu- 
man life which to possess certainly 
rendered existence sweeter and 
more comfortable, and not to pos- 
ess might render one’s days haz- 
ardous and painful, but never 
necessarily disgraceful. Protes- 
tantism, combined later with in- 
dustrialism, was the alembic which 
turned the bases of gold pieces 
lead, so that you could not spin 
them in the air like lovely pale 
summer moons in miniature, or 
twirl them on the table to amuse 
the children, or toss them to a beg- 
gar like a shaft of light suddenly 
darting to warm his bosom. 

After Luther’s day—and he had 
released forces the end of whose 
currents would probably have ap- 
palled him—after some generations 
of religious disintegration chilly 
ethics replaced the fiery imagina- 























tions of chivalry, and the vivid as- 
pirations of the mystic. These in 
turn hardened into skepticism and 
the dullness of respectability which 
is concerned with only one world: 
and which relieved its tediums by 
the novel sensation of accumulat- 
ing money for its own sake. Flow- 
ers became precious because their 
stems were a yard long, at a dollar 
a yard. The civilization, art and 
beauty of Europe were valued not 
for themselves but for the reason 
that they represented a goal it cost 
money to obtain. At last the too 
prosperous, swinging the pendulum 
too far began to call for the court 
fools to relieve the ennui of con- 
stant preoccupation with money, 
and paid and are still paying them 
handsomely. The _ industrialists 
called for a Great War to try out 
the fruits of Luther’s logic and 
they got it with a vengeance. 

The accumulation of wealth un- 
der the necessity to provide for the 
future is of course synchronous 
with the entire scope of human 
history: but not even the ancient 
Hebrews who held that material 
prosperity was a mark of the divine 
favor ever committed themselves 
wholly to this theory, or else the 
Book of Job would never have been 
written. It remained for a brand- 
new, home-grown American reli- 
gion to resurrect the primitive Jew- 
ish conception that if you didn’t 
possess herds of cattle or their 
modern equivalent you were some- 
way, somehow out of favor with 
Heaven—a notion almost African 
in its grotesqueness, but like Mor- 
monism fitting in with certain as- 
pects of the American temper, law- 
lessness in one case, the fever for 
material wealth in the other. Peo- 
ple no longer believe as they did 
at the dawn of the age of industri- 
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alism that Providence had brought 
Protestantism into being to keep 
the wheels of factories going, but 
enough remains of that credulity 
of self-interest, as shown by the re- 
cent presidential campaign, to prove 
that Protestantism still as a whole 
identifies itself in practice if not in 
theory with conceptions of “pros- 
perity” that in their very nature 
must remain self-centered and cal- 
culating, mortared together with 
bigotry—that perfect index of a 
small mind and a still smaller heart. 

And the pity of it is that with 
some notable exceptions, such as 
the great statesman recently de- 
feated at the polls, we have no out- 
standing figure to witness to the 
eternal values; yet in past ages al- 
ways there were men and women 
whose hold on these values swayed 
the self-seekers of the social order. 
Dante did not always find the bread 
of strangers sweet, yet he thought 
it more important to write The 
Divine Comedy in exile than 
through comfortable political com- 
promise to provide for Gemma and 
the children in the lily-city of his 
love. St. Francis gave away his 
father’s bounty to the poor, under 
the heavenly logic of their neces- 
sity, but he would have given away 
his own riches, had he had them, 
with equal celerity. We wonder 
what he would have thought of the 
red tape of charity organizations. 
Doubtless he would have swiftly cut 
it with celestial shears. 

The modern world with its per- 
version and inversion of the true 
values of life resembles a group of 
people who should infect each 
other with the bubonic plague for 
the purpose of savoring the intri- 
cate process of curing the disease. 
No more perfect proof exists of 
our utter disregard of the real val- 
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ues of the social order than the 
amount of money we spend to cure 
evils directly created by the kind 
of civilization we have elected to 
promote, and which appears to 
move in a circle. A circus horse 
tired out with running around and 
around his ring, may well think he 
has covered fifty miles, but he is 
still in the same spot. Ours ap- 
pears to be the civilization of the 
circus horse, many trappings and 
no goal. Like this animal we have 
done our fifty miles and are still 
within a tent. The baseball heroes, 
the motion-picture stars, the cre- 
ators of trusts, the bootleggers and 
the politicians may believe that the 
world has moved because the huge 
pay day comes around so often, but 
these pay days are not infallible 
signs of humanity’s progress as a 
whole. 

Yet when we reflect on the kind 
of civilization we should like to pro- 
mote, the conviction forces itself 
upon us that paradise would not be 
a whit nearer if all poets were paid 
as handsomely as football heroes 
and all artists sold their paintings 
at post-mortem prices. Despite 
our sense of the injustice of certain 
rewards, or their withholding, we 
know instinctively that the things 
which are Czsar’s and the things 
which are God’s cannot be forced 
into the same table of valuations. 
For holiness, courage, beauty, and 
spiritual sanity there can be no 
payment and indeed there should 
be none in the accepted sense of 
material reward. 

Who could “reward” Washing- 
ton, or who could “compensate” 
Lincoln? To the former came a 
peace to which any private gentle- 
man might have been entitled after 
a lifetime of no more strenuous 
activity than wheat-farming. To 
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Lincoln came martyrdom as the sole 
emolument for the epic of his self- 
abandoned life. Who could have 
really “bought” Keats’s “Nightin- 
gale” or paid for the sonnets of 
Shakespeare? What could the bus- 
tling American offer to the man 
who wrote 


“And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances 
And where thy footstep gleams 
In what ethereal dances! 

By what eternal streams!” 


To the average citizen of the 
United States, now as in Poe’s time, 
days that are trances belong to 
tramps, or men sleeping off intox- 
ication, for among the lost values 
due directly to the influence of 
Protestantism is the honor of the 
mystic sense which discerns that in 
wise passiveness may be intense 
activity. But the average man 
knows labor only as something that 
can be ticked off by a time-clock 
and rewards it accordingly. That 
meditation and reflection might 
equal the Labors of Hercules is not 
yet known to this country; and 
when known cannot be compen- 
sated in the usual sense. 

Nor do the poets and thinkers 
at heart desire it, despite occasional 
loud grumblings against fate when 
the sides of the little purse have 
come close together instead of re- 
sembling the form of an alderman 
at a Lord Mayor’s feast. Dean 
Swift hunting savagely for a bish- 
opric finds rest and refreshment 
for his plagued spirit not in the 
antechambers of kings, but in the 
memory of a paneled room at Moor 
Park, and a little six-year-old dark- 
haired child learning to write un- 
der the tutelage of Sir William 




















THE BELOVED DISCIPLE 


Temple’s high-pitched young sec- 
retary. Browning turns from the 
world’s applause to remember what 
he saw from Casa Guidi windows. 
Lord Byron forgets fame and the 
love of women for his unrequited 
love of Greece. Dante remembers 
all his eventful life a child’s party 
and a little girl in red. 
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We cannot repay the poet and the 
artist, even if we would, for they 
are always looking beyond the rim 
of the coin, even beyond the rim 
of the world, nor do they confound 
the two horizons. But we can make 
this world less hard for them to 
live in by believing ourselves a lit- 
tle in the values they represent. 





THE BELOVED DISCIPLE 


By CATHARINE M. BRESNAN 


(There is a legend that when Jesus called him, John left 
his betrothed to follow Him.) 


I coup not hold his love when he was called 

By One, Whose voice is music of a rustling wind 
That sweeps all things before it in its course. 

I try to understand but still I grieve; 

And yet I would not have him now return, 

To see his eyes, dark coals aglow with love for me, 
To know within his arms a sanctuary’s peace. 


Now sorrow like a shroud is swathing me. 
Throughout the lonely night, I hear the thud of tears, 
As drop by drop they fall into my empty heart, 

And count them in the stars that crowd the sky. 
Throughout the cloudless day, I feel them welling up 
Until it seems that they will break in deluge over me, 
Destroying all the loveliness of earth. 


And yet, I would not have him back again, 
For it must be that some great miracle 
Is being born of this great pain. 











TO MY SON 


By JAMES S. COSTER 


HE close approach of your 

twenty-first birthday prompts 
me to tackle a duty which you will 
understand better as I go along. 
You are now on what has been 
poetically referred to as “life’s 
threshold” and soon you will be 
called upon to reconcile your ideal- 
istic conceptions of what a man 
should be with the practical exam- 
ples you will find of what many 
men seem to be and some undoubt- 
edly are. I will try to refrain from 
maudlin and “sob-sister” dramatics 
but, just between you, me and the 
lamp-post, son, you are about to 
embark on a rough voyage. 

Your first duty is to God. He 
made you and sent you on this 
journey. After a comparatively 
few years you are going back to 
Him to render an account. You 
are the captain of the ship and, 
whatever happens, you will have 
to shoulder the _ responsibility. 
Keep that idea ever before you and 
always remember that your case 
will be decided solely on its mer- 
its. You will rise or fall on the 
facts, and at the final judgment 
no shrewd legal tactics will be per- 
mitted. 

You have been singularly blessed 
by God in being born into His 
Church. Never, under any circum- 
stances, allow anyone to take this 
priceless blessing away from you. 
Your faith will be attacked under 
every imaginable guise from appar- 
ent sincerity to open ridicule but 
you can well afford to let the wolves 
howl so long as you keep on your 
guard. Do not, however, forget 
the story of the man who, in order 


to play safe, buried his talents. 
You need not parade around with 
your religion like a chip on your 
shoulder, daring your neighbors to 
knock it off but don’t go to the 
other extreme and hide it away in 
your back pocket. 

The Catholic Church gives you 
everything to be proud of, nothing 
to be ashamed of, and rightly ex- 
pects from you loyalty, support 
and obedience. Remember that 
the popular whims and errors of 
to-day are ancient history to the 
Catholic Church and the seemingly 
plausible arguments of her tra- 
ducers have, time and time again, 
been exposed and discredited. Of 
course I realize that, being my son, 
you are a remarkably brilliant 
young man and you may sometimes 
be impatient with what the young- 
er generation always consider the 
old-fashioned ideas of their par- 
ents. When you are tempted to 
fly off half-cocked on religious 
questions, pause for a moment 
and consider that, not only in past 
ages but this very day, intellectual 
giants are bending the knee to the 
“old-fashioned notions” of the 
Catholic Church. I am not sug- 
gesting that you subordinate reason 
to authority but I am asking you 
to avoid “reason” that any parish 
priest can unmask and show in its 
true colors. Remember too that 
the devil well deserves the title, 
“King of the Confidence Men.” 
His Satanic Majesty has sold and is 
selling many “gold-bricks” to the 
wise as well as to the ignorant. 

Your second duty is to yourself. 
You are composed of body and 
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soul; both are valuable but try to 
keep your sense of values properly 
adjusted. Your soul is infinitely 
more valuable than your body and 
should be guarded and cared for 
accordingly. Primarily you are in 
this world to save your immortal 
soul but you might just as well 
be happy while you are doing it. 
You know that perfect happiness 
cannot be attained in this life but 
you are entitled to your share of 
whatever happiness is possible and 
for that you will have to strive. 

You are endowed with free will 
and don’t be afraid to stand on your 
own two feet. Be ever ready to 
accept responsibility for your acts; 
it is your happiness and peace of 
mind that is at stake and, since you 
will have to settle the bill, make 
your own purchases. To my mind 
there is nothing more despicable 
than a man who trys to excuse his 
own shortcomings and excesses by 
blaming custom, his companions 
or his environment. I have no pa- 
tience with a whining hypocrite 
who seeks to excuse his miscon- 
duct on the ground that he didn’t 
want to be a “poor sport” or a “kill- 
joy.” 

You are going to make a great 
many mistakes. Our Lord knew 
that the flesh is weak and He in- 
stituted the sacrament of Penance. 
When you avail yourself of this 
gift do so humbly and with the 
true spirit of repentance coupled 
with a real resolve to put up a bet- 
ter fight in the future. You will 
find nothing so refreshing and sat- 
isfying as a frank confession of er- 
ror, an unqualified apology and a 
sincere promise not to repeat the 
offense. 

Avoid, as you would a plague, 
that most vicious propaganda of 
the devil which pleads tolerance for 
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evil because it is “human nature.” 
Unrestrained, undisciplined animal 
nature may attempt to disguise 
itself and hide behind a mask but 
a high hat and a dress suit cannot 
make a man out of a baboon. “Af- 
ter all, we’re only human,” used 
in an attempt to justify infringe- 
ments of the moral law simply 
means, “After, all, we’re only ani- 
mals,” and this excuse is sometimes 
offered for actions which even ani- 
mals will not stoop to. 

Your third duty is to society and 
it is in this field that you will prob- 
ably have your greatest battles. 
There will be times when you will 
despair of ever adjusting this duty 
to your first and second but it is 
for moments such as these that you 
have your faith and your prin- 
ciples to guide and sustain you. 

Society, as constituted to-day, 
has been likened to a most com- 
plicated piece of machinery but 
never lose sight of the fact that it 
is a human machine. Taken as 
a whole it blunders through its 
functions instead of working 
smoothly and efficiently. Misguid- 
ed, thoughtless and even deliberate- 
ly malicious individuals and groups 
of individuals are continually striv- 
ing to disrupt and destroy any part 
of the machine that interferes with 
their worldly pleasures and desires. 

On the surfuce you will see innu- 
merable little cogs jumping this 
way and that way, screeching and 
rasping as they come in contact 
with each other and, because they 
are on the surface, they are apt 
to attract the most attention. Do 
not be led astray by these surface 
indications. Probe deeper and 
you will find the smooth-running, 
efficient, powerful parts fulfilling 
their mission in life quietly and 
effectively. These are the vital 
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parts of the social machine which 
you must fight to preserve and help 
function. 

Probing to the heart of the ma- 
chine you will come to the family, 
the ultimate and most important 
cog. Protect this cog with your life, 
if necessary, because if it ceases 
to function, Christian civilization 
will disappear and the devil will 
rule as undisputed master of the 
machine. Because of the vital im- 
portance of the family, the forces 
of evil are continually concentrat- 
ing their attacks upon it. Their 
weapons are powerful, their attacks 
vicious and sustained but the safe- 
guards protecting the family can 
only be penetrated through treach- 
ery from within. 

In your dealings with your fel- 
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low men you will be alternately 
amused and disgusted, enthusiastic 
and dispirited, encouraged and dis- 
illusioned; you will see the world 
showering honors upon men who, 
by their words and their actions, 
boast of their opposition to every- 
thing you hold sacred and you will 
see truth and justice held up to 
scorn and ridicule. Keep a steady 
hand upon the wheel, your eye up- 
on the true compass and never for- 
get that while at times the waves 
of evil may seem high and threat- 
ening, they are in reality but the 
merest ripples on the sea of life, in- 
capable of harming your ship so 
long as you hold to your course and 
then, when you enter the final har- 
bor, you will not be ashamed of 
your log. 



























Upon a chariot of fire. 


PSALM 


By MARGUERITE Avis WHITCOMB 


Out of the “womb of the morning” 
Thou hast shined upon Zion, 
Thou ridest in the height of heaven, 


The winds art Thy coursers, 

Thou rulest over the sun-rising and the sun-setting. 
Before the ages were, Thou art. 

Thy glory is to all generations, 

Even to the farthest corners of the earth. 


They shall come unto Thee with thanksgiving 
They shall make a noise upon a thousand strings, 
With the dance, the timbrel, and psaltery. 

They shall offer burnt offerings, and peace offerings, 
A lamb without spot or blemish, 

To Thy holy priesthood, 

For Thou art holy, wondrous art Thou, 

Above all the gods of men, 

Perfect in holiness,—Thou God of our salvation. 
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WHO READ AMO IN THE FACE OF MAN 


By Harry 
I 


LORENCE, a. pb. 1300, the year 
of universal Christian Jubilee 
declared by Pope Boniface VIII. 
Florence, the magnificent ruffian, 
lording it over Tuscany, day-dream- 
ing about a grandeur not second to 
Rome’s. Florence, the David of 
city-states, psalm-chanting, blood- 
spilling, as robust in poetry and art 
as in political intrigue. Giotto, the 
shepherd’s boy, the first naturalist 
in painting, superseding Cimabue, 
scrapping the stiff Byzantine for- 
mule; Guinicelli and Cavalcanti 
surpassing the trouvéres and trou- 
badours of Provencal, first singing 
of love with sincerity. Energy 
seething, knowledge conquering 
myth, commerce visioning new 
wares since Marco Polo is back 
from the court of the Great Khan 
and Franciscan missionaries have 
planted the cross in China. Mar- 
ble and bronze towering in Or San 
Michele, the Badia, the Baptistery, 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Aristotle in 
truth “the Master of those that 
know”; Aristotle reintroduced to 
the West by Averroes, Christian- 
ized and refined by Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas—Aqui- 
nas the Angelic Doctor, his Summa 
Theologica epitomizing the heights 
of mortal speculation. Florence, 
the flower of Italy, Fiorenza. Flor- 
ence, free, vain, passionate, roister- 
ing; balls that last for days, feasts 
on the viands of half the earth; yet 
equal fervor for Franciscan piety, 
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Dominican learning. Florence ly- 
ing in the valley of the Arno, at the 
foot of steep Fiesole—like a woman 
or like a panther reclining, as beau- 
tiful and as fickle as either. 

This was Florence, the glory of 
Tuscany, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. But it was not all 
of Florence, for there were pock- 
marks beneath the paint. Freder- 
ick II., unifying king, was dead, and 
the Holy Roman Empire fallen in- 
to chaos. The popes vainly cast 
about for a hand to be as strong at 
the helm of the Empire as was 
theirs at the head of the Church 
Militant. In doing so they often 
compromised their own spiritual 
authority. Intrigues grew up; fac- 
tions; complications. From the po- 
litical turmoil of the times arose 
the democratic Guelph party, re- 
lying upon the wisdom of the 
Papacy to clear a situation that 
was almost hopeless; in align- 
ment against them were the Ghibel- 
lines, generally aristocrats, cham- 
pioning emperor against pope. 
Neither party stood by the original 
issues consistently. Personal and 
political differences mingled to the 
confusion of everyone, divided 
Italy into a factious bedlam. Bar- 
ratry flourished among officehold- 
ers, Guelph and Ghibelline alike, 
and political murder was not un- 
common. Cities waged an unceas- 
ing warfare against one another, 
factions inside the cities banished 
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and proscribed one another, fami- 
lies inside the factions carried on 
feuds that were seldom terminated 
by the “eating of the sop.” 

In Florence the red lily of the 
Guelph was ascendant after 1265, 
but the party itself soon divided in- 
to Bianchi and Neri, whose inter- 
necine strife continued despite mu- 
tual banishments and the wishes of 
a populace that said it wanted peace 
but never went upon the streets un- 
armed. Casella sang of love down 
the narrow lanes of Florence, roam- 
ing bards from the north fingered 
the lute or thrummed arpeggios on 
the rebec as they told the history of 
Launcelot of the Lake. On the log- 
gias of the nobles wimpled matrons 
sat attended by claques of soft- 
voiced women holding distaffs as 
tall as their twi-horned headdresses, 
lavender-scented women lolling on 
cushions of samite, slender-fingered 
women gowned in nebulous sarce- 
net and damask, brocade and pur- 
fled vair, women painted an ivory 
pallor, singing to their mistresses 
the song of Iseult of the Golden 
Hair. Florentines wanted their 
women romantic. But above the 
trellised loggias, above the court- 
yards lined with roses and arbu- 
tus, stone towers climbed up and 
frowned at one another. No ro- 
manticism up here; an arsenal in- 
stead, a blockhouse fitted with rock- 
slinging ballistas and bolt-winging 
crossbows, for Florence up here is 
the Florence that worshiped a stat- 
ue of Mars before John the Baptist 
came to replace him. Pikemen here, 
not women; gleaming breastplates 
and bucklers, not tunics watered- 
with-gold. The flags, how they beat 
the breeze. The trumpets, how they 
blow; the archers, how they aim 
their thick bolts at an opposite tow- 
er and cry “Down with the Cerchi!” 
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the catapults on the balcony, how 
they groan as their wooden arms 
fling darts blazing with sputtering 
Greek fire; the portcullis, how it 
snaps shut in front of the grim 
man at arms the string of whose 
arbalest tingles with the joy of the 
arrow sped. This is Florence, this 
is Italy in 1300. This is the death 
of Empire and the triumph of blus- 
tering freedom. This is the Flor- 
ence that gave birth to the falcon 
of Christianity, who came back 
from his flight with the sum of all 
creation in the talons of his poetry. 


II 


“Also a youth 

Of the Alighieri, Dante was his 
name, 

And I much loved this youth, he 
was so full 

Of thoughts of love and sorrow, 

So burning and so loverlike for 
song. 

And something like a healing in- 
fluence passed 

Out of his heart to mine, 

That seemed shut up in me; for 
the exceeding 

And too much sweetness hid 

Sometimes within the song moved 
him to weep 

Silently, silent tears, 

And seeing his weeping, I too wept 
with him.”* 


Dante was a shy young man, 
more shy than ever after he saw 
Beatrice, gentle Beatrice. Dante’s 
passion for Beatrice is one of the 
few truly platonic attachments in 
the history of famous loves, so 
transcendently above human pas- 
sion that a few people doubt that 
Beatrice ever existed in the flesh. 


1Paolo, in D’Annunzio’s Francesca da 


Rimini. 
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Most people call her Beatrice Por- 
tinari, a lovely maiden who married 
Simone de’ Bardi and died in 1290, 
when Dante was_ twenty-five; 
though Scartazzini’s deductions 
against this supposition are reason- 
able. It really does not matter 
much who Beatrice was, what mat- 
ters is the intense spiritual devo- 
tion the mere sight of her induced 
in Dante at as tender an age as 
nine; that the fervor of his devotion 
to her mounted through the Vita 
Nuova, the series of esoteric love 
songs with which he celebrated Bea- 
trice in his youth, through the Con- 
vito in which Beatrice becomes al- 
legorically Human Philosophy, Dan- 
te’s second love, until as Divine Phi- 
losophy, the very daughter of God, 
Beatrice in the Divina Commedia 
sends Virgil to lead Dante through 
Hell and Purgatory in order that 
she herself may meet him in the 
Terrestrial Paradise and bear him 
through Heaven to the feet of God. 

We may forget the likelihood 
that the true Beatrice, whoever she 
was, Dante never so much as 
touched with his hand; we may 
forget that Dante married one Gem- 
ma Donati and had children by her. 
But what we cannot forget, since it 
is the most significant fact in the 
poet’s life, is the final sublimation 
of human allegiance to a woman in- 
to a mystic exaltation utterly unal- 
loyed with earthly passion, a fervor 
that was poetically metempirical 
yet always in harmony with the 
metaphysics and theology of the 
Church. Dante was a very practi- 
cal man despite his imagination, 
and as such he was early disabused 
about the average virtue of his fel- 
low mortals. He was a sensitive 
youth, and the disillusionments of 
the years that led up to his exile 
in 1300 were severe blows to his 
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ideals. They were most severe be- 
cause Dante turned his face to 
them; he lived the life of Florence 
even as the archer behind the port- 
cullis lived it. A Florentine was 
not elected to the company of the 
six Priors of Florence, as Dante was 
in 1300, without a preparation of 
participation in politics, nor was 
one proscribed and banished, as 
Dante was in the same year by his 
political opponents, unless one was 
held in respect as an active and 
powerful leader. 

Consider what Dante said when, 
during his Priorate, a delicate and 
important mission to the Pope 
arose, and his fellow officeholders 
suggested that he execute it—“If I 
go, who stays? And if I stay, who 
goes?” Those are the words of an 
undeluded realist, an executive. 
Those are no words of a self-con- 
scious poet, floating on the limpid 
backwaters of his own heart, pip- 
ing tepid little virelays sugary with 
feminine sentimentalities such as 
delight the poets of to-day. The ex- 
ile that lasted to the end of his life, 
the twenty years of taking his food 
at the alien if kindly boards of char- 
ity, the hopes he invested in Henry 
VIL. as the restorer of the Empire to 
Italy and incidentally of himself to 
Florence, these hopes left wilting 
and lifeless by the untimely death 
of Henry, the third blast out of 
Suabia—these. years of gall and 
wormwold left Dante not bitter with 
dry regrets, but serene, detached; a 
grim, colossal man who if the truth 
were known did go through Hell 
and come out alive, “buttressed on 
conscience and impregnable will” 
(a woman of Verona whispered to 
another as the poet passed, “Do you 
not see how his beard is crisped, 
and his color darkened, by the heat 
and smoke down there?’’). 
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Stern realist of Hell and Purga- 
tory, awful shaper of Man-in-His- 
Sins—we say that is Dante, but we 
shall be amazed, for that is nothing 
of Dante but his shadow. Beneath 
the soot of Malebolge, beneath the 
adamantine lines of the Dante death 
mask there is the ever-young poet 
Giotto knew and painted, the poet 
who carried Beatrice in his soul. 
That is the one thing needful to re- 
member about Beatrice, that Dante 
could not forget her. The woman 
became a saint, the saint Philoso- 
phy, Philosophy the Child of God— 
and in her hand as high as Para- 
dise she held another hand, the slim 
hand of the most versatile scholar 
in Italy, the implacable man of 
righteousness whom not emperor or 
pope could cow but whom the re- 
membrance of a maiden who had 
once saluted him could elevate to 
the Empyrean. 

The moralist who advanced the 
ethics of the Inferno; the mystic 
who saw how the seven deadly sins 
were erased from man’s forehead 
on the seven penitential circles of 
the Mount of Purgatory; the theo- 
logian who viewed Paradise through 
the telescope of the speculative in- 
telligence :—these men are all Dante, 
but they are only isolated features 
of the portrait Dante drew of him- 
self in his work. They are given 
meaning when we see them in their 
true light, as singular manifesta- 
tions of a remarkably romantic na- 
ture. Dante’s romanticism was re- 
markable, not alone because he tried 
to disguise it, but also because he 
directed it toward the eternal veri- 
ties of theology, a direction usually 
taken only by simon-pure mystics. 
Dante was neither a mystic nor a 
romanticist in the modern sense— 
he was not a mystic because he tried 
thoroughly to define his terms, and 
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he was not a twentieth-century ro- 
manticist because his fancy dwelt 
on the inscrutable face of the Cre- 
ator, instead of on the gaudy chi- 
meras of physical well-being which 
the art of advertising has made 
the romanticism of to-day. It is 
probable that Dante appreciated 
good flour in his bread and good 
shoes on his feet, even as we do; 
he too knew the value of a com- 
fortable home to live in and a trust- 
worthy vehicle to be carried in, but 
it was because he evaluated so just- 
ly these modern necessities that he 
was not romantic about them. To 
him they were incidentals, like the 
bare canvas that supports a paint- 
ing. It was about the painting 
itself—the image of a Just and Mer- 
ciful Creator expressing Himself as 
Love in every atom of the universe 
—that Dante was romantic. 

He who would pursue the vision 
of this romantic child must be a 
dreamer. His fancy must carry 
him out beyond the stars that Dante 
has left as symbolic beacons in the 
last line of each of the three can- 
ticles of The Divine Comedy. There 
will be found the realm of wonder 
the poet himself traversed, where 


“Within its depths I saw ingathered, 
bound by love in one volume, 
the scattered leaves of all the 
universe.” 


This is no simple Shelleyan child 
whom you will be following, no 
“lost angel of a ruined Paradise,” 
but the very strangest child, who 
took all wisdom for a rattle, all dis- 
illusionment for a cap, all suffering 
for a girdle, and then went down 
to Hell to tell us how glorious life 
might be and up to Heaven to tell 
us how little he knew. For it was 
of the essence of Dante’s mind that 
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no angel could ever again be lost 
unless he knew too much, and Par- 
adise could never be ruined except 
by those who were too sure of it. 

In the light of the everyday sun 
Dante became a cold cynical philos- 
opher, albeit a noble poet. That is 
the half-truth we would be tempted 
to believe was the whole truth were 
we not suddenly faced with two 
puzzling circumstances. One is the 
paradox of the man who had found 
little in his life but enmity and 
meaningless chaos, this man inter- 
preting the universe as Love en- 
closed in Peace. The other para- 
dox, which I shall mention again, 
is the fact that Dante was as truly 
of Florence as the Campanile, and 
as truly alien as a Broadway movie 
palace—Florence made Dante the 
stepson of the whole world when 
she exiled him with a threat upon 
his head, she bestowed upon him a 
home as wide as two continents and 
as high as the ninth heaven when 
she pillaged the only earthly home 
he ever wanted, which was within 
her walls. 

Dante’s signature, implanted on 
everything he wrote, was Love. He 
did not read Omo in the face of 
man, he read Amo. In a variety of 
subtle ways he contrived to disguise 
himself. In the Vita Nuova alone 
did he frankly avow the principle 
(to him it was indeed a principle, 
not a sentiment) of love, and even 
in that he admits that when he sat 
in church he pretended to be look- 
ing at other maidens so that no one 
would suspect he was really ador- 
ing Beatrice. In the Convito he sol- 
emnly assures his readers that his 
love poems have not really been 
love poems at all, but poems cele- 
brating Philosophy. His motives in 
making this explanation, he says, 
are fear of misinterpretation and 
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the desire to impart teaching. So 
the tremendous lover was no lover 
after all, but only a scrupulous ped- 
ant. Delightful man! As though 
we did not know that the Convito 
was no banquet at all unless it was 
a feast on the memories in the rose- 
garden of your heart—the Vita 
Nuova a new life solely because in 
the vision of a perfect woman you 
discovered the Life of Universal 
Love to be the only life. 

And what of the Divina Comme- 
dia, of which Benvenuto da Imola 
so truly said, “It is rather great wit 
than great learning that is needed 
for the understanding of this 
book?” Carlyle’s emphasis on the 
“stern indignant moral” of the 
Comedy is a widely accepted em- 
phasis; and very properly, for Dante 
himself placed it there. The vrai- 
semblance, as the poet wished, has 
been mistaken for the truth; par- 
ticularly in the Inferno, the poet 
masked with austere righteousness 
has hidden the poet who judged 
that the ruthless Salvani, who 
wanted to raze Florence to the 
ground after the battle of Monta- 
perti, was saved from a much-de- 
served place in Hell by the single 
humble act of begging money to 
ransom a friend. It is significant 
that in the two most famous pas- 
sages of the Inferno, the stories of 
Paolo and Francesca and of Count 
Ugolino (who was starved to death 
with his sons and grandsons), the 
poet drew on every subtle stroke of 
his multifold power to gain poster- 
ity’s sympathy for the damned 
souls. With the last line of Fran- 
cesca’s immortal narrative Dante 
“fainted with pity, as if I had been 
dying.” And in the very bottom 
circle of Hell the sad tale of Ugo- 
lino, the betrayer of his city, draws 
from Dante an anguished cry 
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against the “modern Thebes” that 
caused his death. Under the guise 
of the Scholastic metaphysician, the 
Ptolemaic astronomer, the practical 
politician, the unbending morailist, 
the warrior that fought for Florence 
at Campaldino—under all these 
guises we must look for the real 
poet, the incurably romantic poet, 
to whom all life was Love. 
“. . . Love is germin of each virtue 
in ye, 
And of each act no less, that mer- 
its pain.” 


Dante vanquished Hell by photo- 
graphing it. He was a realist in 
Hell for a far better reason than, 
say, Zola was a realist in Paris, for 
Dante aimed thereby to elevate an 
ideal, and Zola did not. Dante 
passed through the horrible truth 
in order to come to the beautiful 
truth, and in the sense that in dis- 
honoring Hate he was honoring 
Love, he made even Hell beautiful. 
If that is not easy for us to under- 
stand, it is probably because Love 
is to us at one moment a febrile 
sentiment and at the next a blind 
passion. To us Love is indeed a 
woman; but it is not often Bea- 
trice, whose name means, “She who 
blesses.” 


Ill 


Wicksteed has indicated where 
Dante stands in relation to the 
twentieth century: “. . . at the very 
turning point of the Middle Ages, 
when the forces of modern life have 
begun to rise, but the supremacy 
of medizval faith and discipline 
was as yet unbroken. Accordingly, 
Dante, in whom the truest spirit of 
the age is, as it were, ‘made flesh,’ 
may be variously regarded as the 
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great morning star of modern en- 
lightenment, freedom, and culture, 
or as the very type of medizval dis- 
cipline, faith, and chivalry.” Like 
the eternal Old Man of Crete on 
Ida, 


“Who keeps his shoulders turned 
towards Damietta, 

And looks at Rome as if it were 
his mirror,” 


Dante stands fixed forever on the 
bi-peaked mountain of monarchy 
and of a catholic Church. Wick- 
steed is right in going further and 
seeing him as the precursor of a 
new and different life, for even 
against his wishes he was that. 
But Wicksteed’s remarks do not 
make clear that Dante’s laissez faire 
attitude toward certain conditions 
of the Middle Ages was dictated by 
his conviction that those conditions 
were both good and permanent. 
The chief of those conditions with 
which Dante was satisfied was the 
spiritual faith that impregnated the 
people. He was content that times 
to which St. Francis and St. Dom- 
inic were immediately antecedent, 
and which possessed Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Louis, would re- 
main in the sheepfold despite shep- 
herds who had “the sword grafted 
on the crook.” His indignation 
against simoniacal popes and cler- 
ics powerful in the goods of the 
world rose from his personal detes- 
tation of any but pure motives in 
a churchman; it decidedly did not 
arise from worry about the faith 
of the laity remaining constant. 
Other conditions with which he was 
satisfied were the educational and 
the artistic. As for education, 
Dante did not believe in education 
as a panacea; he saw brilliant and 
learned men around him, general 
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intellectual activity; Roger Bacon; 
he saw great universities like those 
at Paris and Bologna: that was 
enough. As for art, there was Giot- 
to, there was Niccola Pisano; there 
were the trouvéres, there were Cav- 
alcanti and Guinicelli; Boccaccio 
and Petrarch were in the offing: 
was that not enough? 

And yet Dante was not satisfied, 
for he was half a modern. He be- 
lieved in two separate phases of 
unity, the political and the spiritu- 
al. He was satisfied with spiritual 
unity, for in 1300 Christendom 
widespread was still the Christen- 
dom of Rome. What Dante was 
not satisfied with, and what he 
pointed to with prophetic insight, 
was national political unity. He 
did worry about that, because in 
1300 it was non-existent, not in 
Italy alone, but in all Europe. The 
nations were only beginning to be 
national, they did not yet cohere. 
Feudal provinces and vain bre- 
vetted city-states were only the out- 
ward signs of an inner chaos so 
confusing that a modern scarcely 
begins to comprehend it. It is 
chiefly in his passion for political 
unity (though secondarily in his 
scientific lore and insight and his 
revolutionary preference of the 
“vulgar tongue” of the Italian com- 
monalty to Latin, which was the 
only accepted medium of literature 
before The Divine Comedy) that he 
anticipated modern times. It is 
comparatively unimportant that in 
his judgment centralization could 
only be achieved under a monarchy. 
He would have concurred in any 
form of government that could 
achieve unity; and in his day of 
difficult communication and no 
press it was true that only a wise 
king with an army at his elbow 
could weld an empire out of the 
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proud, factious fragments. A cen- 
tralized state independent of the 
Church—that was what Dante 
wanted, and that is what he pointed 
to with unerring accuracy. Amer- 
icans can well attest the ultimate 
triumph of centralization—and the 
rest of the world can at least join 
in attesting how very independent 
of the Church—and of God—is the 
modern state. 

So Dante the political seer is 
dead, for we have fulfilled his 
dream. Yet strangely Dante the 
spiritual fundamentalist is alive, 
for we have smashed the very unity 
whose permanence was his sine 
qua non, and we must return to 
him—that is, to the spiritual stabil- 
ity of which he is the ensign—to 
have our life interpreted back into 
a form that has a meaning and an 
end. It would seem that even the 
smoke out of modern factories and 
the dust out of modern mines fash- 
ion a finger in the sky that points 
to Dante as a prophet; for he and 
his times hold the keystone mod- 
ernism lacks, and without which 
no arch of civilization has been 
known to endure. It would not be 
true to say that the finger of proph- — 
ecy is Dante’s, for the future he 
pointed to has already been realized, 
but it is true to say that the ground 
upon which the prophet stood is 
only being rediscovered, since we 
will soon have traveled 360 degrees 
away from Florence, and Fiesole 
already looms upon the horizon. 
The only error in our bearings has 
been the error of assuming that 
there is really such a thing as a 
straight line. So we have followed 
this straight line around the circle, 
as Emerson, “vortical philosopher,” 
told us we were doing. It is curi- 
ous that we should return to the 
Florentine for that gift—the gift 
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of faith—whose bounty he and his 
times so fully possessed that they 
were almost unconscious of pos- 
sessing it at all. It is to the prophet 
shorn of his self-conscious proph- 
ecy that we direct our pilgrimage, 
to Dante the Cumezn Sibyl we come, 
not because his voice is fervent in 
the De Monarchid, but because of 
the fatidic leaves of spiritual beauty 
scattered promiscuously, careless- 
ly, in the Vita Nuova: 


“While I was thinking of my frag- 
ile life, 

And saw how slight continuance 
it hath, 

Love wept within my heart, where 
he abides”; 


and above all in the Divina Com- 
media: 


“That, so my conscience have no 
plea against me, 

Do Fortune as she list, I stand 
prepared”; 


in the paradox of his view of Hell: 


“Here pity most doth show herself 
alive 
When she is dead”; 


in his interpretation of art: 


“Your art is, as it were, the grand- 
child of the Deity”; 


in his simon-pure view of the papal 
mission: 


“Ah! now tell me how much treas- 
ure 

Our Lord required of St. Peter, 

Before He put the keys into his 
keeping? 

Surely He demanded naught but 

‘Follow me!’” 
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in his view of God as 


“Him who so hideth His first pur- 
pose that there is no ford to it”; 


in his generous interpretation of re- 
pentance: 


“But whene’er the sinner’s cheek 

Breaks forth into the precious- 
streaming tears 

Of self-accusing, in our court the 
wheel 

Of Justice doth run counter to the 
edge”; 


in his unerring sense of earthly val- 
ues: 


“Earthly fame is naught but a 
breath of wind”; 


in his view of pure nature: 


“The natural is always without er- 


ror”; 


in his contempt for “vain dis- 
puters”: 


“Christ said not to His first assem- 
bly: 

‘Go and preach trifles to the 
world’ ”; 


in his relation of knowledge to 
virtue: 


“For good, as good, so far as un- 
derstood 

Kindleth love, and so much more 

By how much more of excellence 
it graspeth in itself”; 


and in the scale by which he judges 
all created things: 


“The leaves wherewith all the gar- 
den 
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Of the eternal Gardener is leafed, 
I love in measure 

Of the good that hath been prof- 
fered to them from Him.” 


In these leaves and in hundreds 
too numerous to quote, the Cumzan 
Dante has decreed immortality for 
himself and his age. Six centuries 
from their scattering they are yet 
green with wisdom and beauty, a 
treasure of solace and inspiration to 
men of all nations and creeds. 

But what of our modern proph- 
ets? They are positive, surely, and 
they are clever. And surely, if 
they are right in their mutually in- 
imical interpretations of life, Dante 
is wrong. Faith cannot compro- 
mise with skepticism, chivalry with 
cynicism, nor religion say more to 
materialism than “Keep your 
place!” Heterodox morality may be 
right, but if it is, orthodox moral- 
ity and the Ten Commandments are 
certainly wrong. Dante, whom 
Ruskin called “the central man of 
all the world,” stands definitely on 
one side. On the other, standing 
noisily but still indefinitely, is a 
mob of modern seers. Which of 
them shall undo what Dante stands 
for? H. L. Mencken, who destroys 
one’s faith in God in return for 
stimulating one’s sophistication (to 
whom, by the way, most of Dante is 
“pifle”)? H. G. Wells, whose demi- 
gods have turned to dummy-gods 
through their failure to find a Uto- 
pia to breathe in? Nietzsche, the 
pitiful, pitiless egoist, who can say 
in one breath, “I am the most pow- 
erful intellect of the age, condemned 
to fulfill a stupendous mission,” 
and in the next, “I reckon cheer- 
fulness among the proofs of my 
philosophy”? Anatole France, who 
revered the seven cardinal sins as 
fervently as Dante did the seven 
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cardinal virtues? Thomas Hardy, 
master novelist, whom Schopen- 
hauer led into the pessimistic fog 
of an “unintelligible world” mis- 
governed by “a Clairvoyancy that 
knows not what It knows, yet works 


therewith?” Emerson, whose tran- 
scendentalism hovered ever between 
God and man, but never united the 
two? Kant and his inviolable cat- 
egories? Bergson and his freedom? 
Bernard Shaw, his own “unsocial 
socialist?” Or Arthur Brisbane 
trailing his journeyman’s plati- 
tudes? 

Is there not something incongru- 
ous in all these prophets? What 
does each prophesy, but each his 
pet monomania? Each has some- 
thing to say, but the message of 
no two is the same. Rabindranath 
Tagore catches the ear of the draw- 
ing room with his pantheistic con- 
templative mysticism; but Aldous 
Huxley will draw applause from 
the same quarter by proclaiming 
for “more materialism, and not, as 
false prophets from the East as- 
sert, more ‘spirituality—more in- 
terest in this world, not in the 
other.” One man’s “Yes” is as loud 
as another man’s “No.” 

Modernism would appear to be a 
complicated disease. Solomon 
Eagle, the English critic, defines it 
in part as “that tendency to think 
that art and thought began yester- 
day; that all history before yester- 
day left us only a few relics worth 
preserving in the shape of books 
which were ‘modern’ before their 
time; that the most foolish question 
is better than the most sensible an- 
swer; and that a thing is necessa- 
rily great if no one has ever said it, 
or thought it worth saying, before.” 

The reason for this confu- 
sion is rather evident. Our sooth- 
sayers, like ourselves, are bewil- 
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dered and cast apart by the un- 
coérdinated web of modern mech- 
anistic life. They judge that this 
very odd age should have its own 
distinctive language—and they give 
it the babel of Nimrod. They do 
not lead us to the spiritual unity 
that Dante considered fundamen- 
tal to purposive life, and without 
which all the leagues of all the na- 
tions are in vain. Ulysses sailing 
into the unknown waters beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules was not as 
much at sea as the pilots of the 
twentieth century. But Ulysses 
only found the vortex of a whirl- 
pool; we moderns will find more 
than that, something more patient 
than Penelope and more durable 
than all mankind’s vagrancies. For 
it was founded upon a rock. , 

Yet if Tolstoy was right in de- 
claring, “Already to-day a man, 
standing on the height of the 
knowledge of our age, whether he 
be nominally a Catholic or a Prot- 
estant, cannot say that he really 
believes in the dogmas of the 
Church: in God being a Trinity, in 
Christ being God, in the scheme of 
redemption, and so forth... ”"— 
if Tolstoy was right in saying that, 
then the thirteenth century is a 
book forbidden, and Dante exists 
indeed only for casual wayfarers 
and for the dank exhuming kind of 
scholarship which has “discovered” 
some “mystical properties” in the 
fact that there are 99,542 words in 
The Divine Comedy. Dante is an 
entity. You can no more separate 
him from the “Te Deum” chanted 
in the Cathedral of Florence than 
you can from the man at arms loll- 
ing on Corso Donati’s balcony, or 
from Beatrice the center of a group 
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of maidens on a trellised loggia. 
To be precise, you might exile Dante 
even from Florence, even from the 
men at arms and maidens, the Pri- 
ors and politics; but you nor I nor 
the Neri can ever exile Dante from 
his Church without exiling him 
from himself, and finding, for our 
pains, not Dante, but Danton. 

Perhaps after all it is not the 
scholars that know the lonely phi- 
losopher of Florence; not the in- 
tellectuals, not the critics, not the 
poets, not the bland and the edu- 
cated. Something tells me _ that 
Dante is born into one’s blood, not 
out of one’s mind; I have a premo- 
nition that neither Mencken nor 
Ruskin is quite right about Dante, 
that neither of them understood 
him completely because neither 
needed him completely. But there 
was an Italian immigrant anarchist 
for many years in an American 
prison, a poor bedraggled man who 
pushed a little fish cart and intoned 
his trade-call in broken English, 
who needed Dante, because the 
twentieth century had confused 
him. And when this man spoke 
the voice of Dante rose like a star- 
tling echo out of the mold of the 
centuries; the eyes of the exile 
looked into ours, and we suddenly 
knew the strange truth; our awful 
suspicion was verified and Man- 
In-His-Sins was revealed as magnifi- 
cent beyond mortal ken. The fish- 
vendor wrote from prison: “The in- 
surrection, the great movement of 
the soul, do not need dollars. It 
need love, light, spirit of sacri- 
fice, idears, conscience instints. 
And all this blassing things can be 
seeded, awoked, growed up in the 
heart of man... .” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


VERY city has a measured beat, 

a tread and a rhythm. Every 
city has a melody. The Chicago 
beat is like the pounding of ham- 
mers on gigantic anvils, and the 
melody is deep down in the basses, 
made out of the sonorous hum that 
comes from a thousand factories. 
Beside it the New York melody is 
in a higher key, already farther re- 
moved from the elemental confu- 
sions that rise up from the earth. 
Need we mention the soothing mu- 
sic of ancient capitals, the slow and 
deliberate rhythms of Dresden, Vi- 
enna, Venice, where life nods to a 


slumber song? 
—Harry Hansen, in The World, Jan. 4, 1929. 


It is a great thing to be able to 
understand what a modern writer 
is saying. It makes us feel intel- 
ligent. 


—AGNES REPPLIER. 


The Western World has not as 
yet achieved a seriously considered 
philosophy of education. There is 
little agreement concerning what 
should be taught, or how, or to what 
end, or as to the value of learning 
anything at all. 


—Everetr Dean Martin, in Whither Man- 
kind. 


A(i)n’t is merely colloquial, and 
as used for isn’t is an uneducated 
blunder and serves no useful pur- 
pose. But it is a pity that a(i)n’t 
for am not, being a natural contrac- 
tion and supplying a real want, 
should shock us as though tarred 
with the same brush. Though 
I’m not serves well enough in state- 
ments, there is no abbreviation but 


a(i)n’t I? for am I not? or am not 
I?; and the shamefaced reluctance 
with which these forms are often 
brought out betrays the speaker’s 
sneaking affection for the ain’t I 
that he (or still more she) fears will 


convict him of low breeding. 
—H. W. Fowter, A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage. 


I have observed the working of 
the Volstead Prohibition Act in the 
United States during a two months’ 
tour across the continent and back, 
and I regret sincerely to have to 
say that it is perhaps the most 
tragic joke that any nation ever 
played upon itself in the history 
of civilization. I went to many pri- 
vate dinners in all parts of the 
country, and with one exception— 
in Chicago—I never saw a Prohibi- 
tion table. I went to cocktail par- 
ties attended by state officials, 
United States legislators, judges and 
college presidents, and with the 
fewest possible exceptions they all 
drank as much or more than they 
did before Prohibition. All of them 
said that Prohibition is a sad and 


degrading farce. 
—R. D. BLumMENTHAL, Editor of the Daily Ex- 
press (London). 


If Gene Tunney is a gentleman 
and is uplifting the boxing game, I 
wish personally they’d bring an- 
other Jack Dempsey who would de- 
grade the sport . . . Some officer 
in the navy or the marines or some- 
thing just wired Gene the other 
day that now that he had retired 
he’d be glad to know that he had 
conferred a great boon and uplift on 
amateur sport. What sense is there 
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in such a crack as that? What 
did Tunney do to uplift amateur 
sport? If he couldn’t uplift his own 
professional gang, what did he have 
to do with the amateurs? And in 
just what way has he uplifted box- 
ing? Has any boxer taken a vow to 
be more like Gene? Have the pro- 
moters changed any? Have the 
gamblers solemnly decided never to 
be naughty again and bet on a sure 
thing? Has boxing been changed a 
tiny fraction because Gene Tunney 


came along? 


—James A. Durx, quoted in Liberty, Oct. 
6, 1928. 


The step from Babbitry into Bol- 
shevism is an impending danger. 
An education without a true phi- 
losophy is the greatest threat to 
civilization. 

—Epwarap Hawks, in The Commonweal, 
Dec. 12th. 


It may be that the young people 
of to-day suffer from too much ga- 


rage and too little woodshed. 


—Atsent W. Atwooo, in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The trouble with the colleges to- 
day is too much stadium and too 


little studium. 
—A Jesuit FaTner. 


A good proportion, perhaps the 
majority, of European statesmen 
are of no better social origin than 
Governor Smith. Briand, Chancel- 
lor Marx, Mussolini, Venizelos, 
Ramsay MacDonald, three-quarters 
of the French Cabinet and about the 
same of the German, come from the 
working class. Briand, like Mil- 
lerand before him, is personally 
frowsy, black-nailed, and uncouth 
enough to shock any middle-class 
set at a Main Street party. Lloyd 
George rose to be a small country 
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attorney and started politics by at- 
tacking the class who wear dinner 
jackets. International politics, ex- 
cept in William Le Queux and Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, is not even as mid- 
dle class as the House of Lords or 


the Social Register. 
—WittmuM Bortrno, in the N. Y¥. World, 
Nov. 6, 1928. 


Stage censorship in New York 
seems just around the corner. Even 
worthy producers who fought it 
have come to believe the stage must 
be purged to survive. This season 
marked the high tide of shameless 
passages and gestures. [One noto- 
rious actress who produces her own 
plays] capitalized and dragged into 
the open a disgusting theme that 
has been thinly disguised in many 
plays. There were three plays fea- 
turing those peculiar, mannishly 
dressed and monocled ladies who 
are also mentioned only in medical 
tomes. Still another openly 
flaunted the exterior view of a 
washroom, with players passing in 
and out, making suggestive re- 
marks. In the same production 
more than thirty guttery epithets 
were mouthed that no respectable 
newspaper would think of print- 
ing. 

7 O. McInryaz, in the N. Y. American. 


We must not make the mistake 
of thinking that the country is 
divided into two classes—drys, who 
want to make the country bone-dry, 
and wets, who want to make the 
country souse-wet. There is an 
enormous middle class, which prob- 
ably is a majority class, who be- 
lieve in temperance and believe in 
personal liberty, and realize that 
temperance can be secured without 
prohibition, and never can be se- 


cured with prohibition. 
—WittuMm Ranpores Hearst. 














To examine it [Mr. Shaw’s reli- 
gion] is to be exhilarated by it, but 
no one will ever be exalted by it. 
It will not have any martyrs, but 
neither will it have any saints or 
fanatics. It will have no cross, nor 
will it have any crown. It will not 
have a heaven, though it may have 
a Summer School. No one will 
want to die for it, and worse than 
that, no one will want to live for it. 
If it could be established here and 
now, the first man to fly from it 
would be Bernard Shaw. 


—Sr. Joun Ervine, in The Yale Review, 
Winter, 1929. 


An indignant old-timer in Cody, 
Wyo., told me: “this prohibition is 
gettin’ plum disgustin’. Back in 
the early days when Buffalo Bill 
and Old Man Beck started this town 
there was occasional ruckuses of 
course. You couldn’t expect those 
fellows who used to come in from 
the ranges to behave themselves 
when they got into town here. I 
can show you bullet marks on the 
ceiling of the old barroom of Buf- 
falo Bill’s Hotel Irma, and I can 
show you bullet holes in the walls 
of buildings and in telephone posts 
hereabout, but that is the sort of 
thing that you would expect from 
them fellows. It came natural to 
them. But what do you think 
about a bunch of boys and girls in 
this town, downright stealin’ a keg 
of white mule from a dealer like 
they did here a couple of years ago, 
and goin’ over to the Methodist 
church and breakin’ in and havin’ 


a dance there?” 
—Wiuius G. SHerHerp, in Collier's, Dec. 
29, 1928. 


Many have the idea that if Cath- 
olics are not positively controlled 
there will be a general unsettling: 
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the milk won’t arrive in the morn- 
ing; the Fourth of July will come 
in winter, and the Social Register 
will be mixed up with the telephone 
directory. Catholicism, they think, 
is all right if it doesn’t get loose and 


wander around. On the other 
hand, they are not worried about 
positively harmful ideas which are 
wandering about, simply because 
those ideas are lodged under a silk 
hat, and don’t seem to them too def- 
inite. 

—Joun LaFanrag, S.J., in America, Dec. 8. 

A college boy, putting in his 
summer in one of the great auto- 
mobile factories, reports that it is 
a place where “a man can learn 


his life-work in twenty minutes.” 
—Wittarp L. Sperry, in The Yale Review, 
Winter, 1929. 


I think the drama in America is 
dying because of the blighting touch 
of intellectuality. Managers have 
been fooled into heeding the cries 
of those who say that they want to 
be able to think in the theatre. In 
spite of certain evidence to the con- 
trary, I have no objection whatso- 
ever to thinking. But why should 
anybody choose a playhouse as the . 
place to do it? Within the last few 
years the man who went out for an 
evening’s entertainment was as like 
as not to run into three acts of mor- 
bid psychology, a discussion of the 
atomic theory or some little thing 
concerning the nature of inherited 
disease. A stage should be a place 
where people play at make-believe. 
I like to see them in capes and 
armor, bearing swords. Theatrical 
people should not overlook the fact 
that the profession in which they 
are engaged has never aimed in any 


large measure at the adult minded. 
—Herwoop Baoun, in The Evening Tele- 
gram, Jan. 2d. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE NOVELS OF DONN BYRNE 


By Joun J. DOWNEY 


BJECTORS are usually unwel- 

come folk; they always have 
been and the presumption is that 
they always will be. For the ob- 
jector, even the conscientious ob- 
jector, no poet has as yet felt in- 
spired to give the world a readily 
quoted prayer like—‘“Abou Ben 
Adhem, may his tribe increase!” 
On the contrary, fate has it that 
the greatest of the world’s poets 
singled out from the host of well- 
greaved Greeks as the type vulgar 
enough to voice an objection, the 
cracked-voiced and loud-mouthed 
Thersites, and left succeeding gen- 
erations to raise up pedagogues 
who, since the day that Pisistratus 
collected the fragments attributed 
to the Blind Bard, have painted in 
the blackest colors the vulgarity of 
that base born objector, the only 
common soldier in the Iliad digni- 
fied with a name. Perhaps Thersi- 
tes and this objector are brothers 
under the skin and both objects of 
contempt. 

Objections to the novels of Donn 
Byrne are sure to prove unwelcome 
to his host of admirers, and, in ad- 
dition, may stampede them into 
nominating the objector, much 
against his wishes, into a candida- 
ture for the Ignoble Prize. To use 
a trite but picturesque phrase— 
Donn Byrne is a name to conjure 
with. To a dull world he gave ro- 
mance with a capital “R”: preach- 
ers and teachers, school-girls and 
shop-girls, wage-slaves and dilet- 
tantes drank in the opiate prose 
and passed from this Vale of Tears 
to a Vale of Kashmir where the 
breezes sighed a muted accompani- 


ment to “Pale Hands that I have 
loved.” One experience-bitten man- 
aging editor of a morning paper 
who is driven to his typewriter 
only when some news of world in- 
terest breaks and then lets the world 
know with heavy type, double-col- 
umned, picked up a Donn Byrne 
novel one evening and became so 
delirious that he could not rest un- 
til he prepared for the morning 
newspaper family a _ two-column 
rhapsody which opened with the 
prelude, “any book from Donn 
Byrne’s pen is magical stuff, but 
when he writes of Irelend he is ir- 
resistible,” and ended with the very 
soft whispering note, “a book to be 
read with a remembrance of tears.” 
This to a family which he had 
trained for years to follow dotted 
line to spot marked with cross indi- 
cating where the victim fell or was 
felled as the case might have been. 

It’s a long jump even in imagina- 
tion from the hurly-burly of a news- 
paper office to the almost tangible 
stillness of a Catholic seminary and 
yet Donn Byrne rhapsodists can be 
found there, too. Only recently a 
professor in one of our Catholic 
seminaries happened upon some of 
the books of “the last of the Irish 
romanticists” and was so enthusi- 
astically appreciative that he fairly 
bubbled over in recommending his 
charges to share his discovery. 
The charm is contagious. 

His Ireland and his golden prose 
seem to be the chief talking points 
of these devotees of Mr. Byrne. As 
an enthusiast for and a lover of Ire- 
land this for the nonce brother of 
Thersites is free to admit that he 

















has revelled in the Donn Byrne 
word pictures and shared with him 
the joy of discovery that the moon 
nowhere hangs so low as in Ireland 
and that he has discovered this 
phenomenon on a July night down 
beside Blackrock Castle “on the 
pleasant waters of the River Lee.” 
He, too, has felt emotionally enough 
keyed up to stand and shout “Halle- 
lujah” whenever the critics have 
sung the praise of that singing 
golden prose. 

The explanation for the adjective 
“golden” is the fact that Donn 
Byrne loved the word itself. No 
writer past or present ever saw or 
ever will see the Midas-touched 
world that he set down in the most 
convincing manner. Imagine if you 
can a golden Irish afternoon and 
hear the blackbirds pouring golden 
music through golden bills; on the 
boughs of the trees there are golden 
blossoms on silver branches; the 
butterflies are golden, and so are 
the mountains, and, of course, the 
sunshine would be golden; the 
women, God bless them, have 
golden skin, golden eyes, golden 
laughter, and their red golden hair 
outrivals that of the ladies of the 
Doges. And all this is so far away 
from America that there is golden 
ale, golden wine, golden poteen from 
the Irish hills, and golden, peat- 
scented whisky. 

And yet in spite of all this golden 
prose spelling out a golden romance, 
in spite of the unquestioned appeal 
of story, setting, and style, there 
was always a void, a question al- 
ways going to be raised and yet 
never raised, an answer always 
about to be given and yet never 
given. Were these golden tales 
attacks on Christianity? Donn 
Byrne’s attitude toward revealed 
religion was something that no 
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Catholic, or Christian for that mat- 


ter, could condone. Respect for 
the dead forces one to tone down 
more vigorous expression. The 
time to protest against all this was 
before his death but his enraptured 
followers always hoped against hope 
that the next novel would make 
amends. They were literary Mi- 
cawbers. 

Objection is here made to the 
novels of Donn Byrne that repre- 
sent apostasy as an _ honorable 
course for a man placed in a posi- 
tion where he must choose between 
the love for a woman and love for 
Christ. In the ranks of the Chris- 
tians apostasy has always been a 
hateful act and in the early days of 
the Church it was the practice to 
refuse the repentant apostate any 
of the consolations of religion, leav- 
ing him to his God for trial. Thou- 
sands of us have shuddered at the 
memory of Julian the Apostate 
muttering those blasphemous last 
words, “Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilean.” Apostasy is something al- 
most unforgivable. Whatever else 
we may forget of our lessons in 
the Catechism we can never forget 
those lines—‘“never to be ashamed 
of our faith and rather die than 
deny it.” 

The first novel by Donn Byrne to 
gain wide recognition in America 
was Messer Marco Polo, a thin lit- 
tle story which pictured medieval 
Venice and far away Cathay with a 
lavishness of colorful detail that 
left the readers mesmerized. With 
the added novelty of being cast in 
the Irishized-English of one Malachi 
Campbell, the story was simplicity 
itself. To young Marco Polo, who 
was tending to business while his 
father and his uncle Matthew were 
off scouring the corners of the 
globe, a Chinese sea-captain pic- 
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tured the ethereal loveliness of 
Golden Bells, daughter of Kubla, 
the great Khan. Sight unseen the 
young Venetian became obsessed 
with a longing for this Chinese maid 
and anxiously waiting his father’s 
return he mulled over the sad plight 
of Golden Bells. 

“Kings might bring her presents, 
a husband might bring her happi- 
ness; but if only he could bring her 
salvation! If he could only tell her 
of the Bitter Tree! ... And thinking 
over the little girl in the Chinese 
garden, there had come into Marco’s 
heart, a thought past enduring. If 
little Golden Bells did not believe, 
then little Golden Bells was lost.” 

Is all this written with tongue 
in cheek? When young Marco 
achieves his purpose and sets out 
blessed by the Pope to convert the 
heathen, he meets disheartening 
failure. The fighting men of the em- 
pire of the great Kubla would have 
nothing to do with a Christ who aft- 
er He rose from the dead did not 
take vengeance on His enemies. 
Old Kubla, who had taken a fancy 
to the boy, took him aside after the 
conference broke up and did his 
best to be agreeable: 

“Well, now, laddie,” said the 
great Khan, “when we come to ex- 
amine this sermon [Sermon on the 
Mount] you quoted to us, what is 
there in it but the rule of the right- 
eous man? We've had a great 
thinker and a pious man of our 
own, Confucius. I’m not a reading 
man,” says he, “but I’ve got an 
idea,” says he, “that there isn’t a 
thing you said but is embraced in 
the Analects. And if it isn’t it'll 
be in the teaching of our Lord 
Buddha.” 

And the special mission to con- 
vert Golden Bells was more of a 
fiasco. From his potential convert 
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he learns that there are only two 
sins—cruelty and meanness and 
that he would be guilty of both of 
them if he went away and left her. 

“ *Marco Polo,’—she came toward 
him, her eyes shining,—‘let you 
stay!’ 

“ ‘Christ protect me! Christ guide 
me! Christ before me!’ 

“*My Marco Polo!’ 

“*O God! Golden Bells!’ 

“And he put his arms around her, 
and his cheek to hers, and all the 
battle and the disappointment and 
the fear and the strangeness went 
out of him.” 

There is no repentance for this 
renegade. Fifteen years afterwards 
he can say to old Kubla Khan: 
“Christ! Why should I go back? 
I’ve forgotten Venice. I’ve forgot- 
ten my God for her.” 

In Crusade, the last of the Donn 
Byrne books to appear before his 
tragic death, apostasy is presented 
in more objectionable detail than in 
Messer Marco Polo. Young Miles 
O’Neill, cousin of the King of UI- 
ster, who is in Palestine enrolled 
in the service of the Cross, sees the 
beauty of the cult of Mohammed in 
startling contrast with the filth and 
dirt and mummery of the religion 
of his fathers. To the sons and 
particularly one daughter of the 
Crescent he felt himself drawn by 
the irresistible attraction of truth. 
“From what he knew of their reli- 
gion it was a man’s creed. There 
was but one God they cried... . 
There was no pantheon of old pa- 
ganism, or trinity of moderh sub- 
tleties. God was God! that was all. 
. .. The great fountain, where one 
must cleanse himself before prayer, 
flashed in the court of the Mosque. 
In its cool enclosure, there were no 
secret prayers, or intricacy of rit- 
ual, no reek of incense and sweat 

















and foul clothing, as there were in 
Saint Sepulchre. There was not 
even a priest. The imam who ex- 
plained the Koran was a man speak- 
ing to men.” 

The formal act of apostasy stands 
forth in all its heinousness in spite 
of the attendant melodramatic cir- 
cumstances. O’Neill and the girl 
Kothra pursued by a detachment of 
Knights Templars reach the Sea of 
Galilee. Escape lay in reaching 
some boats a mile from _ shore. 
Swimming unhampered by clothes 
is imperative. The girl hesitates. 

“I am sorry, O’Neill . . . You see, 
if you were a Moslem and we were 
to be married as I think we would 
if you were, then I would do it. 
But because I love you, I cannot 
uncover myself.” 

O’Neill declares that he will pro- 
fess his belief in the tenets of the 
Prophet but the girl protests that 
she will not buy her safety with a 
mock profession of faith. But 
O’Neill insists that his profession is 
inspired neither by love nor by ex- 
pediency. “I would not say it to 
save your life, not to have you. I 
say it because I accept Resignation, 
and I believe that in saying it I am 
not untrue to the Great Dervish 
who walked on this inland sea.” 

There can be no quibbling over 
this as a formal act of apostasy. 

Another objectionable book is 
Brother Saul, a modernized and 
beautifully embroidered elaboration 
of the activities of St. Paul as set 
forth in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Devoid of the animating breath of 
the divine origin of Christianity, 
Brother Saul is rationalism orna- 
mented with legend. Brother Leo 
wrote of it: “Perhaps Mr. Byrne’s 
Protestant training rather than his 
literary acumen is at fault when he 
represents St. Paul as indifferent to 
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Baptism and even hostile to the 
Holy Eucharist; but that is poor art- 
istry and wretched historical sense. 
Has Mr. Byrne never read St. Paul’s 
wonderful account of the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist and his 
burning plea for the reverential re- 
ception of the Sacrament?” 

Objection can likewise be taken 
to O’Malley of Shanganagh in which 
all the sympathy of the reader is 
directed to the man who sought 
his River Lethe in liquor when 
the Protestant nun with whom he 
eloped, repented, and returned to 
her convent. There is no attempt 
to present sympathetically the con- 
science-stricken woman who loved 
O’Malley but realized that she had 
voluntarily pledged her chastity to 
Christ. Antonio, The Garden of 
Allah, and The Nun flash to mind 
as sympathetic treatments but in 
O’Malley there is none. The read- 
er is left to see suicide as the proper 
punishment for this woman who 
made a mistake. 

“*D’you mind the Protestant 
nun,’ he asked, ‘who married O’Mal- 
ley o’ Shanganagh?’.. . 

“ *There was always great discus- 
sions,’ Shamus went on stupidly, 
‘as to whether she would do away 
with herself, or go back in the lat- 
ter end. Myself,’ said Shamus, ‘I 
was always for the suicide.’” 

In Blind Raftery we have the 
greatest Irish poet whose brother 
was a monk in Portugal married by 
the Shepelaun More, or Big Chap- 
lain, the head cleric of Galway 
Town in the days of Queen Ann. 
Another case of apostasy? Be that 
as it may, consider the revoltingly 
pagan description of “the God of 
the Gael, a tall young god with a 
great wheaten beard, who had small 
time for the prudish rite of mar- 
riage in churches,” which reads 
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very much like a free rendering of 
the musings of the Latin elegiac 
poet, Tibullus, about whose pagan- 
ism there can be no question. Im- 
mediately after this passage remi- 
niscent of an ancient pagan we have 
one with the “alien god” and the 
“cursing god” of Ingersoll’s imag- 
ination: “So out of the grey past 
the Shepelaun More invoked a 
harsh alien god, an aged cursing 
god to bless the marriage of the 
Irish poet and the Spanish Lady.” 
An elaboration of this idea of the 
“harsh alien god” may be found in 
The Wind Bloweth where a lust- 
ful Irishman compares theological 
notes with a professional solacer 
of sailor-men. 

Is all this objecting too late? 
Hardly, when a book like Marco 
Polo, which was published six years 
ago, cannot be reserved at the local 
public library because “it is a seven- 
day book.” The novels of Donn 
Byrne are very much in demand 
and especially so since his Hang- 
man’s House has reached the movie 
minds. Are they harmful? The 
general opinion seems to be that 
they are not. In a very strictly cen- 
sored library where even Death 
Comes for the Archbishop is not 
judged fit for general circulation, 
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Donn Byrne is recommended. If 
Donn Byrne is not objectionable, 
what is the matter with Gibbon, 
Renan, Straus, Paine, Ingersoll? 
What is objectionable in the “Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Atheism”? 

Is this objecting ungracious, a 
violation of charity? If so, let me 
append as a conclusion a clipping 
from the “Managing Editor’s Col- 
umn” of The Tablet, the weekly or- 
gan of the Catholic Diocese of 
Brooklyn: 


“Donn Byrne, the writer who 
died suddenly in a motor accident 
on Tuesday, was really Bernard 
Donn Byrne. He was born in New 
York City of Catholic parents, 
Thomas and Jane Byrne. His fa- 
ther and mother were married in 
St. Bernard’s Church, West Four- 
teenth Street, New York City. His 
father lived in Brooklyn for a time 
and died here with all the rites of 
the Church and was buried in Cal- 
vary Cemetery. 

“Donn, however, lost his faith 
somewhere. His life of St. Paul, 
under another title, is decidedly ra- 
tionalistic. He shows in this, and 
other writings, hardly a vestige of 
the Catholic faith that was once 
his.” 















SOCRATES, PARANHI AND QUINCES 


By ANNE SUTTON 


IKE all booklovers, for a num- 
ber of years we had been as- 
siduous and enthusiastic readers of 
Paranhi, the great Javanese philos- 
opher and poet. His books and 
treatises always lay on the library 
table to be picked up in stray mo- 
ments of leisure, and when, one 
afternoon, a dear friend told me 
that a friend of hers had actually 
heard the great man speak in Lon- 
don, I went home in a glow of exul- 
tation that I should know some one 
who knew some one else who had 
been in the presence of one of the 
great men of the ages. His exqui- 
site poetry seemed to me peerless 
and unrivaled in any literature; 
whether I correctly understood his 
philosophy, I cannot say, but its 
mysticism and loftiness of thought 
filled me with a sense of wonder 
and greatness; and in moments of 
enthusiasm I placed him on a level 
with the great philosophers of old, 
especially Socrates. Why I should 
have thought of them together I 
cannot say, perhaps because I 
thought them equally great, per- 
haps because a new enthusiasm 
placed itself beside one of lifelong 
duration. The great teacher of 
Athens, with his never-failing love 
and search for truth had been the 
object of my most sincere devotion 
and admiration, ever since, as a 
lanky omniverous-reading girl of 
twelve in the far-away study at 
home, I would push aside my arith- 
metic and dive into my cousin’s 
Greek readers, skipping what was 
unintelligible to me and practically 
learning by heart the commentaries 
and translations written in a lan- 


guage suited to mere feminine intel- 
lect. This admiration was only 
deepened by the more intelligent 
reading of later years, so that I was 
paying the highest tribute of which 
I was capable to the sage of the 
present day by thinking of him and 
Socrates in the same breath, so to 
speak. 

Then one morning, as I was con- 
scientiously buttering and marma- 
lading toast for the children, my 
husband said from the depths of his 
newspaper: 

“By Jove! Paranhi is going to 
talk here to-night.” 

“Who?” With my knife poised 
in mid-air. 

“Abu Pangiri Paranhi.” 

I walked around the table to peep 
over his shoulder. 

“It must be true, all right. Let’s 
go and hear him. It is a chance in 
a lifetime, and we cannot miss it.” 

“All right, if I balance. I'll let 
you know at about half-past four.” 

All day I went about my duties 
as in a dream. The work seemed 
to fly under my hands as I thought 
of what the evening held. Half-past 
four came, but the telephone did not 
ring. I waited until half-past five, 
knowing from experience what an 
important and not-to-be-interrupted 
thing a balance is. Then I called 
up. It seemed my husband had left 
the bank almost an hour before. 

“Where can he be?” I wondered. 
“It can’t possibly take him that 
long to come home even if he 
walks.” 

I took the children and fed the 
chickens and gathered the eggs and 
looked at the little squabs and went 
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to pick some alfalfa along the creek 
for the rabbits, always listening to 
the street-cars to detect if one 
should stop its rumbling at our 
corner. Finally we went back to 
the house and played with the cat, 
a beautiful Argora, who answered 
to the name of Socrates, in spite of 
belonging to the female sex, just as 
the dignified Plymouth Rock roost- 
er knew his name to be Agnes. 

Socrates had been a present from 
the same friend who wore a halo be- 
cause she knew some one who had 
seen the great Paranhi. She had 
disposed of all the kittens except 
this one. 

“Nobody wants it,” she said. “It 
looks so ugly and uncanny with 
those protruding eyes.” 

“Protruding eyes” suggested the 
object of my girlish hero worship. 

“I'd love to take her and I'll 
name her Socrates,” said I, and 
forthwith established Socrates as a 
member of the family, although the 
boys usually abbreviated her name 
to “Socks.” 

It was past six o’clock and I went 
into the kitchen and eyed the din- 
ner with great disgust as it went 
through an accelerated process of 
petrifaction in the warming oven. 

Just then the door burst open 
and in came the lord of the manor 
hugging an enormous bushel-bas- 
ket, which he promptly plumped 
on the floor. 

“Where on earth have you been? 
You will never be ready in time,” 
was my wifely greeting. 

“I’ve been buying quinces and 
I’m going to put them up right 
away.” 

“Quinces?” I asked stupidly. 
“But aren’t you going with me to 
the lecture?” 

“No, I guess not. I talked to him 
this morning at the Bank. He’s all 
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Very interesting, but I don’t 
suppose he’ll say anything different 


right. 


from what is in his books. Id 
rather have quince-jelly. I spent 
my part of the ticket on these.” 

Prefer quinces to Abu Pangiri 
Paranhi! It was past comprehen- 
sion! And, “He’s all right”—as if 
the great sage were any Tom, Dick, 
or Harry on whom mere mortals 
such as we were could pass judg- 
ment. I felt bathed in an icy 
shower of disillusionment and in a 
moment of complete cataclysm was 
convinced that I was married to the 
wrong man after all; to a callous 
pachydermal brute, who had no un- 
derstanding whatsoever of the finer 
things of life. 

“Very well, then I'll go alone,” I 
said with a just sense of grievance. 
“But you had better come and eat 
now.” 

“You and the children have your 
dinner, I want to get these on to 
cook while the fire is good.” 

Forthwith the kitchen table was 
dragged from its corner and set 
where it was in everybody’s way, 
various pans, platters and dishes 
were set about, and the children, 
after eating a mere bite, unwrapped 
the fragrant quinces, washed off the 
fuzz, and drying them carefully, 
under their father’s direction, set 
them in straight rows on the table, 
where they looked like so many 
neat piles of silver dollars, quarters, 
and dimes. The meticulous expert 
preciseness of the banker was evi- 
dent, but when through the door, 
left open to facilitate conversation, 
I saw my husband, divested of his 
coat and adorned in a huge, white 
apron, proceeding to sharpen the 
paring knives, I quietly left my din- 
ner and went up to the medicine- 
cabinet to fetch the boric powder 
and sterile gauze. I put them on 
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the sideboard and poured myself a 
cup of tea. I had no more than set 
down my teapot, when I heard an 
expressive “D———” from the kitch- 
en. Armed with my medical outfit 
I went in to bandage a thumb cut 
almost to the bone. Forsooth the 
love of quinces was strong within 
this man! 

Having tucked in the children, I 
directed Mary to fry a piece of 
steak for her master, to open a jar 
of raspberries and to bring out some 
of the fresh cookies, which had been 
put away for to-morrow’s “at 
home,” for I considered that after 
such superhuman efforts the mere 
remains of a dried-up dinner were 
not sufficient. 

I had already walked about twen- 
ty yards down the sidewalk, when I 
heard my husband’s voice: 

“Say, do come back and see if I 
have enough water on these birds.” 

I retraced my steps and inspected 
the kettle of quinces. 

“They have more than enough 
water for the present, but watch 
them carefully, when they get soft 
they take it up very fast.” 

And then I went to town to join 
an expectant audience, ready to 
idolize the great master. When he 
made his appearance, slight, but 
dignified and powerful in personal- 
ity, dressed in the quiet, but im- 
mensely picturesque garb of the ori- 
ental scholar; when I heard his 
voice, almost feminine in its melodi- 
ousness, but with a strange metallic 
quality; when I watched the play of 
his beautiful expressive hands, I 
was thrilled to my very soul, and 
eagerly listened to his words. Such 
must have been Socrates, I thought, 
speaking in the Agora, surrounded 
by his disciples. 

But what was this? The words 
of universal love and peace and 
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brotherhood had lapsed into a dis- 
course less lofty, a discourse, though 
couched in beautiful language and 
masterful rhetoric, that was none 
the less unmistakably heinous and 
virulent. 

I listened at first unbelieving, 
then astonished, then disillusioned, 
although I would not admit it. 

As I walked home under the star- 
lit sky, the glistening, early snow 
crunching under my steps, I tried to 
make excuses. I was sadly disap- 
pointed that my idol should have 
revealed the inevitable feet of clay. 
Ah, it was the sad and age-old 
truth! If you want to worship it is 
wise to stay at a distance. The 
stars look star-shaped and alluring- 
ly beautiful only because they are 
so far away. 

Still a man, however great, is only 
human. And did not also Socrates 
attack mercilessly those opposed to 
his doctrine? Perhaps, had he been 
of our age, we would have seen 
faults in him also: his bitter raillery 
or even his utter lack of fastidious- 
ness about his own person, for 
which even his friends good-na- 
turedly chaffed him. But then 
again I thought of his noble sub- 
mission to the decree of the judges, 
flagrantly unjust as it was; of his 
refusal to accept the means of es- 
cape provided by his friends, rather 
than show contempt for the good 
citizenship which he had always 
preached; of the hour of his death, 
when he discoursed with his friends 
while walking about until his feet 
grew heavy, after drinking the cup 
of hemlock; and then of his calmly 
lying down, covering his face for the 
last struggle and rebuking the sob- 
bing friend by saying: “Is it not 
written that a man should die in 
peace?” Would the sage of the 
present day have stood that test? 
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After reading his books I would 
have said yes without a doubt; aft- 
er hearing him talk I wondered. 

And my mind was sadly puzzled 
as I opened my house-door. 

A cloud of smoke greeted me and 
through it I dimly discerned a fig- 
ure six foot three, wrapped in a red 
and blue bathrobe, glaring angrily 
at the offending kettle of quinces. 

“What happened?” 

“Can’t you see?” 

I could. 

“You told me there was water 
enough on them.” 

“But didn’t you watch them?” 

“Why no, I was next door talk- 
ing.” 

“And Mary?” 

“She’s asleep upstairs.” 

“Well, you certainly could not ex- 
pect me to know that they were 
burning uptown.” 

“I don’t see how you could help 
smelling them.” 

I could not either, even though 
the distance was more than a mile. 
But there was no use saying that he 
who had been so much closer had 
had twice the chance to inhale the 
pungent fragrance. 

“This certainly has been the un- 
luckiest year I’ve ever lived 
through,” went on the irate cook. 
“We bought a cow and she wouldn’t 
give any milk; we set hens and they 
didn’t hatch any chicks; we got bees 
and they didn’t make any honey; 
we planted a garden and first it 
froze and then it dried up; we went 
fishing and didn’t catch any fish; 
and now just look at this mess.” 
And he turned and stalked upstairs 
to his sleeping-porch to shiver 


through the night in solitary dis- 
gust. 

Two or three years passed and 
fate smiled upon us once more. 
The 


hens hatched seventy-two 
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chicks out of seventy-five eggs; the 
bees made more honey than we 
could hope to eat in five years; we 
never went fishing without bring- 
ing home a heavy basket; in the 
garden the sweet peas made fra- 
grant bowers of loveliness out of 
the hoop-skirts of long since sainted 
great-aunts; and on the library ta- 
ble, according to the fashion of the 
day, oriental mysticism had been 
followed by the more cheerful and 
practical philosophy of David Gray- 
son. Peace and prosperity reigned. 

Once more preserving-time came 
to its close and as my husband en- 
tered the spotless kitchen one eve- 
ning, he sniffed the fragrance which 
filled it and which issued from a 
covered basket in the corner. 

“Quinces?” 

I nodded. Quinces had been a 
tabooed subject for the last two 
years. 

“By the way,” he continued, “to- 
night’s paper says that Paranhi was 
actually a German propagandist 
and everybody is sore because he is 
supposed to have said that he did 
not like Americans, that they were 
crude and staring and what not.” 

We smiled because we saw that 
in both our minds Paranhi and 
quinces would always be insep- 
arable. 

“I don’t care what the paper 
says,” I stated loyally. “He is great 
and wonderful anyway.” And then 
added wistfully: “But nothing 
stands the test, does it?” 

“No, only quinces,” he answered. 

“And Socrates.” 

“Socrates?” 

“Yes. Oh, look! Bob is holding 
her by the tail,” and to prove my 
paradox, I rushed to rescue her 
from my baby’s hands, for I was 
resolved that this one at least should 
die a natural death. 


























JACOPONE DA TODI 


By Arrico LEVASTI 


PART II 


HE true mystic never loses con- 

trol even in the spiritual mar- 
riage. Sometimes it seems that the 
invading power wishes to ravish the 
personality from its base, even to 
destroy it; but this is illusory, for 
consciousness remains throughout 
watchful, alert. Memory considers 
and analyzes almost with the de- 
tachment of the psychologist. Fre- 
quently this experience has been 
called a dionysiac intoxication, but 
the “new life” has nothing in com- 
mon with that sensual, semi-uncon- 
scious emotional state, the product 
of excitants or of anesthetics. The 
transports of the dionysiac bear the 
same relation to the ecstasies of the 
mystic, as poetry inspired by wine, 
opium or caffein bears to the poetry 
that springs from secret wells of 
feeling, from profound meditation, 
from lofty contemplation. It is true 
that not always can the mystic ex- 
press to the uttermost these mani- 
festations of divine joy, the ecstatic 
cry of fulfilled desire. Words here 
are impotent. He who would un- 
derstand must have intuition or 
share the mystical experience. It 
is useless to apply the logic fash- 
ioned for things of earth. The de- 
siring soul must subtilize, must 
spiritualize his nature, and then 
seize life as it is borne to him on 
the tide of music, pure music. 

In reality I never understood the 
close bond that unites the artist and 
the mystic until it was revealed 
while listening to Bach and Bee- 
thoven. These two artists have in 
common the heroic feelings, the 
spiritual torments, the transports of 


delight to be experienced only in 
the suprasensual sphere. Not even 
Dante, the supreme master, can 
portray the depths of anguish, the 
shining heights of glory with such 
power and subtlety as certain com- 
binations of organ or orchestra. 
When these speak, the profundities 
of existence are suddenly revealed 
But the mystic penetrates farther 
yet into the invisible. With heart 
aflame he descends into unplumbed 
seas, he illumines obscure caverns, 
he irradiates the loftiest summits, 
he shakes the bases of the hills. 
When the earthly plane is exhausted 
and studied in its minutest details, 
the heavenly ambit remains, and 
this is limitless: dazzling lights, a 
nature of surpassing richness, in- 
toxicating perfumes, colors new and 
unsurpassed, insatiable desires. 
Who can paint the enchantment of 
such a world? Perhaps a starry 
night,—but more, yet more is 
needed. It all so transcends our 
earth. Our gold is tarnished, our 
fire a smoldering ash-heap, our 
strength as that of the newly born. 
The world above is luminous, trans- 
parent, enveloping, magical: one 
gazes in wonderment at the mystic. 

That world is a land of dreams 
for the average man, a land dimly 
guessed and greatly desired by the 
artist and philosopher. It is an ob- 
ject of faith to the religious man; 
the mystic alone can enter therein. 
It so inundates our being that the 
heart, the intellect, are filled to over- 
flowing. From such a state spring 
the exclamations, the broken 


phrases, the sentences that come 
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like sobs, the syllables that are tears 
of joy. One word recurs like a re- 
frain: Love. 

Moreover the mystic appears like 
one intoxicated, listening to inco- 
herent words, confused, undisci- 
plined, in a state of exaltation: 


“Amor, amore che si m’hai ferito, 
Altro che amore non posso gridare; 
Amore, amore teco so unito, 

Altro non posso che te abracciare: 
Amore, amore forte m’hai rapito, 
Lo cor sempre se spande per 


amare; 
Per se voglio pasmare—amor ch’io 
teco sia, 
Amor, per cortesia—famme morir 
d’amore.” 


“Love, Love, of naught but Love 
my tongue can sing, 
The wounded hand hath pierced 
my heart so deep: 
Love, Love, with Thee made one, 
to Thee I cling, 
Upon Thy breast, my Jesu, let 
me sleep; 
Love, Love, with Love my heart is 
perishing; 
Love, like an eagle snatching 
me, Thy sheep, 
For Thee I swoon, I weep, 
Love, let me be, 
By courtesy, 
Thine own in death, O Love!” 


A psychologist of mysticism 
would say that here we have, as it 
were, a circle of concentration, an 
absorption strictly confined. The 
attention is fixed on one point alone 
and is consumed by a unique fire. 
Love, that is to say Jesus, therefore 
God, so possesses the entire con- 
sciousness that it is as dead to all 
else. It is earthly love raised to 
the maximum of intensity and 
spirituality. It speaks the language 
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of the senses, but it excites only the 
loftiest spiritual emotions. A di- 
vine passion, it purifies the souls of 
men to make them greater. If it 
had been possible for Tolstoy to 
know the work of Jacopone, I be- 
lieve that he would have extolled 
him as a model of great art. With 
this poet we are remote indeed from 
cerebral art. The conventional 
laws of poetry are violated, power 
dominates refinement, impulse out- 
runs proportion, expression tri- 
umphs over reflection. Spontaneity, 
fervor, cries of joy—it is a true 
lyricism. Art and reality are here 
inseparable. In one single strophe 
he distills for us the essence of 
the mystical union: 


“Amor, amor Jest, so gionto a 
porto, 

Amor, amor, Jesii, tu m’hai me- 
nato; 

Amor, amor, Jesii, damme con- 
forto, 

Amor, amor, Jesit, si m’hai en- 
flammato; 

Amor, amor, Jesi, pensa lo porto, 

Fammete star, amor sempre abrac- 
ciato 

Con teco trasformato—en vera car- 
itade 

En somma overitate—de _ trasfor- 
mato amore.” 


“Love, Love, O Jesu, I have reached 
the goal, 

Love, Love, O Jesu, 
Thou hast led; 
Love, Love, O Jesu, comfort Thou 

my soul 

Love, Love, O Jesu, on her fiery 
bed. 

Love, Love, O Jesu, Thou Who art 

my Goal, 

O set Thy gentle hands about 
my head! 

To Thee my soul is wed, 


whither 
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In love most pure, 
In truth most pure, 
In Thy transforming Love.” 


The medieval concept that the 
world is the voice of God, and that 
other idea of Alain de Lille, that 
God is a circle Whose center is ev- 
erywhere but Whose circumference 
is nowhere—we find them here 
again, experienced anew and trans- 
formed into exalted poetry: 


“Amore, amore grida tutto il mondo 

Amor, amore, onne cosa clama; 

Amore, amore tanto se’ profondo, 

Chi pii tabbraccia, sempre pitt 
t’abrama. 

Amor, amor, tu se’ cerchio rotondo, 

Con tutto il cor chi c’entra sempre 
t’ama, 

Ché tu se’ stame e trama—chi 
ama per vestire, 

Cosi dolce sentire—che sempre 
grida amore.” 


“Love, Love, O Love, the world’s 
wild voices cry, 
Love, Love, O Love, the clam- 
orous echoes spread; 
Love, Love, O Love, so deep Thy 
treasures lie, 
We linger more, the more we 
taste Thy bread: 
Love, Love, O Love, Thou circling 
mystery, 
Who enters Thee, at Love’s deep 
heart is fed; 
Thou’rt Loom, and Cloth, and 
Thread: 
O sweet to be 
Clad all in Thee, 
And ceaseless chant of Love.” 


We discover here no disordered 
state of undisciplined exaltation un- 
related to a definite object—accord- 
ing to M. Casella. If this were true 
there could exist no tension, single 
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and compulsive toward the Tran- 
scendent. Jacopone springs to the 
Deity, Who constitutes the willed, 
the concrete object of his desire. 
Is the union ever complete? But 
who can possess, what mortal will 
ever fully possess the divine? 
Man’s thirst for God is unslakable. 
Even as it is quenched it is renewed 
everlastingly. It must be so because 
the infinite will always outreach the 
finite. To assert that Jacopone has 
no definite goal for his desire is to 
annul his mystical experience. He 
would become thus the victim of his 
own illusions, self-hypnotized by 
the creatures of his brain. Such a 
theory would destroy all mysticism. 
It misinterprets the values of the 
ecstatic state, or denies the reality 
of any union between man and the 
transcendent deity. Are not light 
and flame definite objects? He who 
sees God is blinded by fulgurant 
splendors and graven with an in- 
candescent seal. 

The poetry of Jacopone reveals 
in groups of canticles its birth in 
ecstasy. A formidable shudder 
runs through his entire being, mak- 
ing him tremble and sigh under the 
stress of the divine current: 


“Amor, amore, tanto tu mi fai; 
Amor, amore, nol posso patire; 
Amor, amore, tanto me te dai, 
Amor, amore, ben credo morire; 
Amor, amore, tanto preso m’hai, 
Amor, amor, famme en te transire; 
Amor, dolce languire,—amor mio 

desioso, 

Amor mio delettoso,—anegame en 

amore. 


“Amor, amore, lo cor si me se speza, 
Amor, amore, tal sento ferita; 
Amor, amore, tramme la tua bel- 

leza, 
Amor, amore, per te si so rapita; 
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Amor, amore vivere dispreza, 

Amor, amor lalma teco é unita; 

Amor tu se’ vita:—gid non se pud 
partire ; 

Perché lo fai languire—tanto speg- 
nendo, amore? 


“Amor, amor, Jesit desideroso, 

Amor voglio morire te abracci- 
ando; 

Amor, amor, Jesit dolce mio sposo, 

Amor, amor, la morte t’ademando; 

Amor, amor Jest si delettoso, 

Tu me te arendi en te trasfor- 
mando, 

Pensa ch’io vo pasmando,—amor 
non so o’ me sia 

Jest, speranza mia—abissame en 
amore.” 


“Love, Love, O Love, Thy touch so 
quickens me, 
Love, Love, O Love, I am no 
longer I: 
Love, Love, O Love, Thyself so 
utterly 
Thou giv’st me, Jesu, that I can 
but die. 
O Love, O Love, I am possessed 
of Thee, 
Love, Love, my Love, O take me 
in a sigh! 
Love, glad and spent I lie. 
O Love my Bliss! 
O Lover’s Kiss, 
O quench my soul in Love! 


“Love, Love, my heart is broken in 
its pride, 
Love, Thou hast hurt me, I am 
wounded sore: 
Love, Love, Thy beauty draws me 
to Thy side, 
Love, Thou hast ravished me 
forevermore: 
O Love, despised and scorned let 
me abide, 
Love, Love, my soul hath en- 
tered at Thy door; 
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O Love, my Sea, my Shore! 
No more we part: 
Why bind my heart 

In cords so ruthless, Love? 


“Love, Love, my Jesu, O my heart’s 
desire! 
Love, Love, within Thine arms 
to die were sweet: 
Jesu, my Love, I climb the Bridal 
Pyre, 
O Jesu, Lover, Husband, Tempest, 
Fire! 
Take me, transform me in Thine 
utmost heat: 
Visions around me fleet: 
I swoon, I grope: 
Jesu, my Heart, my Hope 
O shatter me in Love!” 


Under the vehement assaults of 
enthusiasm and passion, the body 
sinks unequal to such transports of 
delight. Jacopone has been criti- 
cized for his want of serenity, for 
his lack of perception in finding the 
right word. Such critics would 
prefer the artisan to the artist. It 
is true that his spasmodic violence 
sometimes plunges him into a tor- 
ment. But are calm and tranquil- 
lity alone the marks of true poet- 
ry? Does not the awful sublimity 
of the mountains surpass the most 
perfect flower? If Jacopone had as- 
pired only to create, if he had 
wrought with his fancy in a vac- 
uum, what would have come out of 
it? Certainly not poetry. He whose 
sole aim is creation, creates nothing, 
and he who uses his imagination in 
a void attains no experience of the 
inner world. He fails even to as- 
similate those elements of the phe- 
nomenal world that form the cus- 
tomary material for the superficial, 
the merely descriptive poet. 

The accents of Jacopone are un- 
mistakably those of a man in love 
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with God, who languishes like a 
lover, but is devoured with an inner 
flame. There is in him a luminous 
passion, the offspring of a violent 
love and a will to possess. What 
is the meaning of this definition: 
“A passion vertiginous in its de- 
ficiency of structure, its failure to 
organize its material”? Why at 
times is his speech so rough? His 
verbs are harsh, his adjectives 
shriek, his verses wound, his stro- 
phes advance like a confused on- 
slaught. But these things are all 
the more cogent proofs of the fury, 
the power of a consuming love. 
Like a true lover he abandons him- 
self to a lyricism that is the fruit 
of his union with the divine. He 
is an impulsive poet, excited, agi- 
tated, direct in expression, one who 
has lived to the full what he sings. 
And he never sings until constrained 
thereto by the hand of God. There 
is in him an excess of admiration, 
a glut of ejaculations. Empty in- 
deed is the exclamation dictated by 
rhetoric, or prompted by a periph- 
eral emotion. How different it is 
when it bursts forth from some deep 
inner experience of the mystical 
life! Then a single interjection can 
suggest mystery, and the rhythmic 
sighs of the verse convey religious 
feeling. 

Nevertheless, the joy, the intox- 
ication of the mystic are necessarily 
evanescent. Divine love may trans- 
port its object beyond space and 
time, but it is a momentary rav- 
ishment. We are mortals, shack- 
led to a body to which we must re- 
turn. We are forced again to bend 
to the despotic sway of earthly 
laws and rhythms. It is like the 
passage of an August sun through a 
somber winter night. The soul, be- 
wildered, is yet filled with those 
dazzling visions now past. The 
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memory is still haunted by that 
lambent radiance of unutterable 
sweetness. Now all is changed; and 
the grieving soul, plunged in a chill 
emptiness, sorrows without conso- 
lation: 


“Amor deletto amore—perché m’hai 
lassato amore? 
Amor di’ la cagione—de lo tuo par- 


timento, 

Che m’hai lassata afflitta—en gran 
dubitamento; 

Se da schifesa éi vento,—vogliote 
satisfare; 


S’io me voglio tornare,—non te ne 
torne, amore? 


“Amore perché me desti—nel cor 
tanta dolceza 
Da poi che Vhai privato—de tanta 
alegreza? 
Non chiamo gentileza—om che da 
ed artoglie; 
S’io ne parlo co folle——io me n’ho 
anvito amore. 
“Amor lo tuo mercato—era tanto 
piacente, 
Nol m’avessi mostrato—non siria 
si dolente, 
Lassasterne nella mente—la lor 
remembranza, 
Facestilo a sotiglianza—per farme 
morire amore.” 


“Love, O dearest Love, 
Why hast Thou left me, Love? 
Tell me, Love, if Thou wilt, 
Tell me why Thou hast fled, 
Leaving me wrapt in doubt 
Grieved and uncomforted. 
If Thou art angry, I said, 
Fain would I make Thee content; 
If I then turn and repent, 
Wilt Thou not repent Thee, O 
Love? 


“Love, why give to my heart 
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Sweetness so deep so fair, 
Only to snatch away 
The joy that was nestling there? 
That man is not debonair, 
Who gives, and taketh again: 
If my complaint be vain, 
Not mine is the fault, O Love! 


“Love, it was very fair— 
Fair was Thy merchandise! 
If Thou hadst never shown it, 
These tears were not in mine 
eyes. 
Thou hast planted memories 
Of its beauty in my mind, 
With anguish of death entwined: 
Thou hast woven them subtly, 
O Love!” 


The aridity continues while the 
desolate one, amid tears and sighs, 
makes a new prayer for the loving 
Lord now withdrawn. The heart 
is constricted with a terrible pain, 
the sadness grows insupportable. 
Sometimes he seems to wander with 
head inclined, uncomprehending, 
among others in darkness. Again 
he strays in a desert, unrefreshed 
except by the memory of those 
abundant fountains of spiritual de- 


light. 


“O triste mene che vo recordando! 
La morte dura me va consumando, 
Né vivo né muoio cusi tormentan- 

do, 
Vo scigliata del mio Salvatore.” 


“O grief! O cruel pangs of memory! 
Fierce death devours and gnaws 
me steadily, 
So tortured, I can neither live nor 
die 
While from my Savior I am sep- 
arate.” 


The solitude becomes pitiless, the 
soul can no longer endure its be- 
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reavement. Of what value is life? 
Why continue to live? 


“Dammi licenzia de me ferire 
Ché mo m’occido co gran desiore.” 


“Let me wound myself and die, 
Self-slain by overmastering de- 
sire.” 


Despairing he grovels in the dust. 
A cruel price is exacted for the ex- 
alted joys of yesterday. He is like 
a man hurled from _ incredible 
heights to a gloomy abyss of an- 
guish and torment. He laments 
and weeps. 

Yet even in such moments the 
intransigent quality of Jacopone 
dominates him. He knows noth- 
ing of expedients, will waste no 
time in futile sighs. He wills to 
die even by self-slaughter. This 
mood, however, is quickly tran- 
scended. The secret glance of the 
mystic, amidst the seeming anni- 
hilation of his spiritual life, pierces 
the darkness to reach the divine 
love. His deep-rooted sense of the 
Absolute cannot be destroyed in 
spite of enveloping desolation. 
Earth becomes a desert, the heavens 
vouchsafe no peace, despair reigns. 
The beams of divine love are not 
eclipsed, but they have penetrated 
to such depths that the mystic is no 
longer conscious of them. They 
must probe deeper yet, must purify 
to the uttermost, if the power of 
God is to manifest itself anew. Dur- 
ing this ordeal he stifles with an- 
guish, his soul a prey to conflicting 
emotions: hopes and fears, lan- 
guor and tension, smiles, tremors, 
tears, the speech broken, the voice 
resonant or sunk to a whisper. The 
mystic ranges through the entire 
gamut of suffering, experiencing 
torpor, confusion of mind, empti- 























ness of existence, until conscious- 
ness fails him. 

But in the end, life in its plenitude 
floods his soul anew, love grows 
more intense, joy more luminous, 
and he penetrates still further into 
the depths of divine knowledge. 


“Amor lungo fedele,—in eterno 
durante, 

Alto de speranza,—sopra li ciel 
passante 

Amplo en caritate,—onne cosa 
abracciante, 

En un profondo stante—de core 
umiliato! 


“La volonta creata,—en infinitate 
unita, 

Menata per la grazia—en si alta 
salita, 

En quel ciel d’ignoranza—tra gau- 
diosa vita, 

Co ferro a calamita—nel non 
veduto amato.” 


“I ask a patient, faithful love, 
Enduring through eternity: 

A love instinct with highest hopes, 
Beyond Heaven’s mystery: 

A love embracing everything, 
And generous in charity, 
That on the heart’s humility 
Hath built her dwelling and her 

throne. 


“Created will, the will of man, 
Must with Infinity unite; 
So, led by grace, this earth-born 
will 
Shall mount to regions infinite: 
And in that Heaven of Ignorance 
Shall dwell in joy and in de- 
light, 
As iron by the loadstone’s might, 
Drawn into Love, unseen, un- 
known.” 


In a continuous ascensional move- 
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ment the soul now mounts to the 


highest heaven. It traverses the 
celestial hierarchies, and with ever- 
deepening serenity, and with a 
tranquillity unsurpassed, it  be- 
comes the spouse of Christ and at- 
tains the Trinity. 


“La caritate jogue—e con Dio me 
coniogne, 

logue la vilitate—con la divina 
bontade. 

E qui nasce un amore,—c’ha em- 
prennato el core, 

Pieno de desiderio, — d’enfocato 
misterio. 

Prenno liquidisce,—languendo par- 
torisce: 

Partorisce un ratto—e nel terzo 
ciel é tratto. 

Cielo umano passa, l’angelico tra- 
passa, 

En entra en la caligine—col Figlio 
della Vergene. 

Ed en Dio uno e trino—loco le se 
mette el frino 

D’entelletto posato,—t affetto ador- 
mentato. 

E dorme senza somnia—c’ha veri- 
tate d’omnia, 

C’ha reposato el core—nello divino 
amore.” 


“Charity unites me to God, sin 
is lost in divine mercy. A love is 
born, filling the heart with desire, 
with a consuming mystery. The 
soul swoons with ecstasy. Ascend- 
ing to the third heaven beyond the 
range of mortal vision, it transcends 
the companies of the angels, and 
enters the shadow with the Son of 
the Virgin. By its union to the 
Deity, One and Triune, the restless 
intellect is stilled, the emotions are 
tranquillized. It now sleeps un- 
sleeping, for it possesses at last the 
Truth of Truth. It reposes in di- 
vine love.” 
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The spirit’s 
Its most 
realized. 


The conflict is over. 
tension yields to peace. 
ardent aspirations are 
The quest is ended. 


“La guerra é terminata—de le virtui 


battaglia, 

De la mente travaglia—cosa nulla 
contende. 

La mente é renovata—vestita a tal 
entaglia, 


De tal ferro é la maglia,—feruta 
no Voffende. 

Al lume sempre 
vuol pit figura, 

Pero che questa altura—non chiede 
lume de fuore.” 


intende—nulla 


“The battle is over now, 
The travail that drains the blood, 
The spirit’s struggle for good,— 

Peace hath ended the war. 

With his helmet on his brow, 
Behold the spirit renewed, 
With tempered armor endued. 

Wound cannot hurt him nor scar, 

He looks on the radiance afar, 
Asks not for symbol or sign; 
No tapers of sense may shine 

On those heights of eternity.” 


It might be said that the soul 
plunges into the Divine, achieving 
absolute interior detachment. “O 
Divinity! Thou art an unfathom- 
able abyss, unknown to the intel- 
lect. Those whom Thou hast ab- 
sorbed into Thyself are captives of 
love alone. They are held by strong 
cords to Thy ineffable essence. 
There they enjoy true repose. Out- 
side of Thee there is no absolute 
being. The abode of the spirit is 
above all relative being, dwelling 
in the supreme entity that domi- 
nates all being. There alone are 
we set free from change, from vicis- 
situde; we enter into Thy essence 
to know truth in the Truth, to know 
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life in Life Eternal, without altera- 
tion or diminution. For, O Divin- 
ity, Thou art the truth, resplendent, 
self-luminous, and it is in this il- 
limitable light that we must rest. 
Spirits lose themselves in this ef- 
fulgence. What do I say? Lose 
themselves? No, it is there that 
they find themselves.” 

These are the words of a poet in 
one of the most abstruse canticles 
of German mysticism. The soul 
has attained the heights of adorable 
silence; nothing can henceforth 
trouble its peace. Sin itself would 
seem to be annihilated. Life can 
no more suffer contamination. 


“Dolce _ tranquillitate—de _ tanta 
magioria 

Cosa nulla che sia—puo variar tuo 
stato; 

Peré che é collocato—en luce de 
fermeza 


Passando per laideza—non perde 
el suo candore. 


Monda sempre permane—mente 
che te possede 

Per colpa non se lede—ché non se 
puoé salire.” 


“O gentle Tranquillity! 
Whose greatness endureth for 
aye, 
Who knowest not change nor 
decay, 
Whom naught can vary nor bind. 
Thy light with thy strength is en- 
twined; 
Thy infinite essence and soul 
Can pass through all that is foul, 
Nor sully its purity. 


“White, without spot or stain, 
Is the mind that possesseth 
Thee, 
From smutch of sin is it free, 
Sin cannot reach that height.” 
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Is this the apathy of the Stoic? 
Have we here the nisus of the in- 
sensible man toward an _ imper- 
cipient deity? It might seem so 
on the face of things. One cannot 
deny that Christianity embraces 
some of the ideas of Greek philos- 
ophy. Our state of mystic detach- 
ment resembles Stoic insensibility. 
Christian beatitude is not unlike 
Platonic felicity. But while Greek 
thought remains relatively cold and 
static, in Christianity ideas are en- 
dued with warmth and kinetic en- 
ergy; the logic of the intellect be- 
comes the logic of the heart. In 
Christ all vibrates with life, from 
the least of earth’s atoms to con- 
summate divinity. Movement, an- 
imation are the fundamentals of 
the Christian life. It is perhaps de- 
ficient in that tranquil concept of 
the world that generates only joy 
and optimism. Such a conception, 
however, is often merely an zsthet- 
ic, satisfying to the senses alone. 
It lacks an apparent equilibrium, 
often an external harmony, but the 
world is moved by ardent sighs and 
life responds to the endless excite- 
ments of love. The divine and the 
human meet as lovers. 

It may be that the Christian con- 
tinues to practice something akin 
to the Stoic apatheia but in Chris- 
tianity the virtue of detachment or 
what is called “holy indifference” 
is radically different from the pas- 
sionlessness of the pagan philos- 
ophers. It implies a high degree of 
passion, not of course a vile pas- 
sion, but one free from all sensu- 
ality. It is indeed a powerful move- 
ment of the soul which does not de- 
lay upon intellectual processes but 
gains its object directly, which does 
not engage in disputations but ef- 
fects its conquests none the less. 
The Christian God is not aloof, to- 
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tally wrapped up in Himself but He 
is to be felt in the heart of man; 
from Him go forth torrents of 
grace; He desires that man should 
be sensible of Him. 

How can a soul that has attained 
union with the Deity feel other than 
indifferent toward the paltry activ- 
ities of worldlings? How childish 
must seem the history in which we 
glory, to him who is bathing in the 
luminous tides of the divine life. 
Nevertheless, even for the mystic 
there can be no clean scission be- 
tween his life and his environment. 
He cannot cloister himself wholly 
from human affairs. But while 
sharing in them to some extent, he 
views them always under their as- 
pect of eternity. Mud is an inte- 
gral part of our planet, yet who con- 
cerns himself with it? After pro- 
found and absolute eliminations, 
the mystic reaches the point where 
he lives only in God. The ascetic 
life then belongs to the higher 
realms of the soul which glows un- 
ceasingly with an _ incandescent 
flame. Peace ineffable pervades his 
being; contemplation becomes joy 
over the new birth. He achieves 
beatitude. 


“Piacere e dispiacere—fuor de te 
c’hai gettato, 

Con Dio se’ collocato—piacer cid 
che gli piace, 

Voler e non voler—en te s’é an- 
egato, 

Desiderio remortato— perd hai 
sempre pace.” 


“There pleasure and trouble are 
naught, 

Far from thee they are flung, 
Fast to God thou hast clung, 
Thy pleasure with His to entwine. 
Liking and loathing are brought 

To nothingness on thy tongue; 
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No more dost thou crave or long, 
In the peace that forever is thine!” 


The divine now envelops the 
soul with such power that, ravished 
by the newly-revealed beauty, it en- 
ters the state of ecstasy but dimly 
comprehended even by those who 
attain philosophic contemplation. 


“Se l’atto de la mente— tutto con- 
sopito, 
En Dio stando rapito,—ch’en sé 
non se retrova, 
Da sé reman perdente—posto nel- 
lo ’nfinito, 
Ammira co c’é gito,—non sa como 
se mova. 
Tutto si se renova,—tratto fuor de 
suo stato, 
En quello smesurato—dove s’an- 
ega amore. 


“En mezo de sto mare—essendo si 
abissato, 

Gia non ce trova lato—onde ne 
possa uscire. 

De sé non pud pensare—né dir 
como é formato, 

Pero che, trasformato,—altro si ha 


vestire. 

Tutto lo suo sentire—en ben si va 
notando, 

Belleza contemplando—la qual non 
ha colore.” 


“When the mind’s very being is 
gone, 

Sunk in a conscious sleep, 

In a rapture divine and deep, 
Itself in the Godhead lost:— 
It is conquered, ravished and won! 

Set in Eternity’s sweep, 

Gazing back on the steep, 
Knowing not how it was crossed— 
To a new world now is it tossed, 

Drawn from its former state, 

To another, measureless, great— 
Where Love is drowned in the Sea. 
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“In the midst of this Ocean’s tide 
Whelméd forever more, 
It cannot find a shore, 
Gone is the solid ground: 

Thought it hath laid aside, 
Transformed to its inmost core 
It knows not its own heart’s 

lore; 

New-clad the soul is found; 

Its feeling is sunk and enwound 
In the Good that is ultimate, 
The Beauty to contemplate 
That is colorless, formless, free.” 


As in pseudo-Dionysius, it is by 
negations alone we are able to 
snatch glimpses of that new and 
boundless universe. There all val- 
ues are spiritual; here they are pre- 
sented to us in terms of matter. 
We must learn to deny, even to de- 
stroy, because one ray of truth en- 
lightens our darkness. A splendor 
surpassing our feeble imaginings, 
a beauty unstained by earthly col- 
or, a night that shineth as the day, 
—nothingness. Such paradoxes 
translated into our pedestrian 
speech are subversive of all our cur- 
rent values. To the logical, the 
reasoning intellect, they would spell 
chaos. Yet it is here that the as- 
pirant must make the effort to 
transcend limitations, to escape 
from the tyranny of language, if 
he would seek to comprehend the 
incomprehensible. This new phase 
of being hangs between death and 
earthly existence. 


“La forma che gli é data—tanto si 
ha absorto 
Che vivo stando morto—é vinto 
ed é vittore.” 


“The height that is ever higher 
Absorbs its heart and its breath, 
It is living, yet lives in death, 
Is vanquished in victory.” 
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St. Teresa’s testimony does not dif- 
fer from this: 


“Vivo sin vivir en mi, 
Y de tan manera espero 
Que muero porque no muero.” 


“I live, yet live not in myself. 
And, as in such a plight I sigh, 
I die because I do not die.” 


We encounter here an extraor- 
dinary mode of being where the 
world seems to pause; the blood has 
no need to flow; the nerves are 
tranquil; the body is as if aban- 
doned. The mystic beholds the 
tides of life from summits inacces- 
sible to us. So swiftly his vision 
penetrates the illimitable, that to 
him everything seems motionless. 


“L’autunni son quadrati, 

Son stabiliti, non posson voltare, 

Li cieli son stainati 

Le loro silere me faccian gridare: 

O profondato mene—altura del 
tuo abisso 

M’ha certo stretto a volerme ane- 
gare.” 


“The autumns are unchanging, 
they are established. The heavens 
too are fixed. Their silence terri- 
fies me, I cry aloud. I am engulfed, 
O unfathomable abyss, I sink 
drowning into thy embrace.” 


Such poetry—amongst the most 
audacious in our literature—is like 
a flame that betrays the spirit’s ex- 
altation. Little by little the per- 
sonality seems to suffer eclipse. 


“Anegato onne intelletto e’n un 
quito 

Peréd che son _ ghiacciate 
Vacque 

De gloria e de pena so sbandito 


tutte 
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Vergogna né onor mai non me 
piacque 

Né nulla nie dispiace—ché la per- 
fetta pace 

Me fa l’alma capace 

En omne loco potere regnare.” 


“The intellect is submerged. 
Peace follows because the waters 
are frozen into immobility. I am a 
stranger now to both glory and 
pain. I have loved neither honor 
nor dishonor. All is as nothing to 
me because perfect peace has given 
my soul the power of reigning 
everywhere.” 

It would be an error to regard 
this as a destruction of the per- 
sonality. The spirit is released from 
multiplicity to find simplicity. With 
its gaze riveted on God it yet re- 
mains discrete from Him. It re- 
alizes that through the naughting 
of self it has been liberated and 
guided to the Infinite. 


“Alta nichilitade—tuo atto é tanto 
forte 

Che apre tutte le poste—entra nel- 
lo ’nfinito.” 


“O Naughting mysterious! 
So strong thou art and so great, 
Thou openest every gate 

That leads to the Infinite.” 


The state of being revealed here 
is neither nebulous nor formless. 
Consciousness is never lost as with 
the Oriental mystics. We are saved 
from both pantheism and imma- 
nence. The soul’s awareness of its 
endless development is never wholly 
obscured. At the moment when 
oblivion threatens to overwhelm 
the intellect and the sense of reality 
appears to withdraw, Jacopone 
sends up this invocation: 
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“Succurre, Dio, ch’io sto su l’ane- 
gare!” 


“Help, O God! or I shall drownéd 
be!” 


It is thus that he testifies to his 
consciousness. God is not circum- 
scribed within the confines of his 
soul, neither is he merged in the 
Deity. Rather is it as though his 
being, under the prepotent divine 
influence, gravitates toward the 
Deity. It is a deification through 
divine grace. To regard Jacopone 
as a pantheist is to confound the 
stammering description of a super- 
natural experience with the experi- 
ence itself. There are times, we ad- 
mit, when it is difficult to distin- 
guish between his state of approxi- 
mate annihilation and the complete 
destruction of all values, even of 
consciousness itself; but if we in- 
terpret the phenomena with the 
aid of the dictionary of mysticism, 
if we are careful to integrate his 
experiences, to view them as a unit, 
we shall find that he is continuous- 
ly aware of his existence as sepa- 
rate from God. He shares in the 
Infinite, he possesses something of 
the Absolute; but he himself is 
neither infinite nor absolute. The 
soul is infinite only in God as a dis- 
crete, dependent being, sustained 
unceasingly by the divine power 
alone. 

Jacopone clings so tenaciously to 
God, that sometimes he seems to 
absorb the Divinity,—again it ap- 
pears that God absorbs him. You 
drink, and you are in turn drunk- 
en. Here is the reciprocal aspira- 
tion indispensable to the soul’s un- 
resting progress toward the tran- 
scendent reality. God never wearies 
of drawing it upward to Himself; 
but man must yearn unceasingly 
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toward the divine grace, else he can- 
not exist on those sublime heights. 
Only by means of paradox can this 
mutual interchange be expressed,— 
the possessor is in turn possessed. 
The soul is constricted in the divine 
embrace, it is tortured by the plen- 
itude of divine power. In this re- 
ciprocal relation, man receives the 
energy essential to his spiritual 
growth. Tempered in the divine 
currents he becomes a luminous 
sphere, illuminating the dark night 
of earthly existence. Growing 
more and more in likeness to the 
divine, he bears about everywhere 
this transparent purity. But so 
long as the soul is weighted by the 
flesh, these flights toward the di- 
vine must be brief and limited. 
The mystic must be content to soar 
above the dust of earthly things, 
and, being delivered from the things 
of earth, contemplate, if only by 
lightning flashes, the Primary Life 
in the plenitude of the Being of 
God. Jacopone won to this state of 
being. 

When compared with such mys- 
tics as Suso, Ruysbroeck, St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, he seems less 
profound. Unlike them he does 
not linger over the purely mystical 
phases of his search for God. For 
him the transcendent experience is 
the terrible strife that he waged on 
the road to victory. Tempests, and 
gusts of passion are to him a more 
familiar atmosphere than the se- 
renities of the upper’ spheres. 
Nevertheless at the end it is into 
this peace, into these unimaginable 
joys of the divine essence that he 
plunges his soul. 

This happens when Jacopone is 
old, and if some scattered verses 
sound a different note, the Fifteenth 
Love leads the soul to Christ. It 
constitutes the only document of 
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complete union. Canticle 92 de- 
picts the annihilation, the naught- 
ing, by means of faith and hope; 
Canticle 91 celebrates the guidance 
of the soul, through blessed noth- 
ingness and love, into a state of 
being hitherto unknown, and inef- 
fable. But does it matter when the 
soul reaches God? The one impor- 
tant thing is to arrive. We have 
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watched Jacopone as he climbed the 
precipitous path, girt about with 
clouds and thunderbolts, buffeted 
by tempestuous winds. In the end, 
transfigured, he attains those heav- 
ens of marvelous beauty, there to 
contemplate the Eternal, to share 
in the Infinite Whose grandeur can 
be but dimly discerned by our pur- 
blind senses. 


END. ] 
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THINGS 


By Sister M. IMELDINE 


Why is it that the little things of joy and sadness— 
The smile of one in passing, or a flower 
Shy-sweet with all the loveliness of spring; 


Letters that bring 


Faces and memories of years into an hour; 

Tears for a little singing bird that died, 

Heart-heaviness because the sunbeams hide 

Their faces under veils of silver rain— 

Why do the happiness and pain 

Of these to human hearts mean most of grief and gladness? 


The golden sands make up the ocean’s wave-washed threshold, 
Each star one jewel in the diadem of Night, 
Ridge upon ridge of violet-misted beauty 
The majesty of all the mountain height. 
The flowers, dipped in rainbow dew, make glad a garden, 
And trees a forest, cool in shadows, flecked with gold, 
Limitless space the sky, ethereal ocean, 
Whose cloud-ships restful rain, as cargo, hold. 


Why is it that the little things of joy and sadness, 

To human hearts mean most of grief and gladness, 
Why are the passing hours with these things silver-shod? 
We are but children in the nursery-world of God! 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE DRAMA OF LIGHT 


HAT is Truth? 

Before Pilate epitomized 
satiric tragedy in three words the 
world had continuously asked the 
same question. In fact since Eden, 
Truth, not Sex, has been the rock 
bottom of the human drama. 

Aquinas built Truth up from 
reason and found God safe in 
heaven, on earth, and in the heart of 
man. Hume rested his ladder on 
experience; it was too short to car- 
ry him above the fog of skepticism. 
He descended to earth and declared 
that truth was implanted there. 
Kant shook his head. He proved, 
for himself, at least, that Truth 
transcends the intellect and leads 
Godward. It was idealism but ideal- 
ism that rested on a shadow. Berg- 
son merely substituted Intuition for 
Pure Reason. Mr. William James 
held out a helpful hand to both par- 
ties. The materialists had whisked 
God out of His universe; the ideal- 
ists had only succeeded in remount- 
ing Him on top of perilously bal- 
anced categories. It was a painful 
position for America who must be 
up to date and yet who depends up- 
on allusions to the Deity with her 
orators. In Pragmatism, a formula 
was found to fit every purpose. 
Truth, reduced to a walking beam 
in the life machine, is whatever 
proves most useful to the individ- 
ual. God for some, themselves for 
others. It is an expressive slogan 
for the Jazz Age; the Rock of Ages 
becomes a_ revolving platform. 
Truth is timed to the syncopations 
of the multitude. 





Pirandello has dramatized this 
relativity in a comedy, presented 
here by the Theater Guild as Right 
You Are If You Think You Are. 
Surrounding the Veiled Woman at 
the end, the characters cry out, 
“Who are you?” 

“I am which ever one you believe 
me to be.” 

“There, ladies and gentlemen,” 
says the author’s mouthpiece, “there 
speaks the Truth!” 

In The Ivory Door, A. A. Milne 
actually concocted a simple fairy 
tale out of Schopenhauer’s theory 
of the Will to Believe. It sounds 
abstruse but it only meant that 
when his King walked through the 
ivory door he found himself still 
alive but dead to his subjects for 
they had made up their minds that 
passage through that door meant 
death. Their superstition was so 
strong that it made an impostor of 
the living King. 

Mr. Shaw in Androcles and the 
Lion has given us a taste of Kant— 
though perhaps he would deny it. 
Lavinia waiting her turn to face 
the wild beasts in the Colosseum 
says, “I must die for something 
greater than dreams or stories.” 

“CapTaIn: ‘But for what?’ 

“LAVINIA: ‘I don’t know. If it 
were anything small enough to 
know, it would be too small to die 


for. I think I’m going to die for 
God.’” 
So it goes. Diogenes staged his 


search for enlightenment with a 
lantern, and poets and playwrights, 
have dramatized the researches of 
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the philosophers. Greek drama be- 
gan with the Titans when Prome- 
theus gave light to mankind. Mod- 
ern drama ad its birth with the 
star of Bethlehem. With that star 
fastened aloft on the rood screen 
of the ancient churches, each Epiph- 
any saw the struggle of the Magi 
towards the One True Light reén- 
acted. 

That same struggle for Truth has 
ever since been the strongest dra- 
matic impulse. Women may guide 
or help or hinder but it is not pas- 
sion but a passionate search for 
light which motivates Hamlet and 
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Peer Gynt. The Titan myth has 
come back to us this winter in 
Wings Over Europe. Light was of- 
fered to mankind but rejected by 
the British Cabinet. “When will 
the earth be ready to receive its 
saints?” asked Shaw’s St. Joan. 
“The spirits of Truth and Freedom 
are the Pillars of Society,” said 
Ibsen and then demonstrated how 
loath men are to accept them in 
An Enemy of the People. 

But to the hunted Captain in 
Galsworthy’s Escape when he cried 
out, “What would Christ have 
done?” the answer came. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Wincs Over Evurope.—We con- 
sider this the outstanding play of 
the season. It is finely written, 
original in conception, courageous 
in construction and, most important 
of all, intensely interesting. With- 
out a single petticoat in the cast, 
with only one allusion to a woman, 
severely unified in time and place, 
it is difficult to believe that action 
which begins and ends with a Cab- 
inet meeting in Downing Street can 
prove so momentous and exciting. 
Sincere congratulations must be 
given the Theater Guild for the 
careful detail of their production 
and to the director, Mr. Mamoulian, 
who also has Porgy to his credit. 
Most of the interest in the last act 
is due to the skilled characteriza- 
tion of the twelve men around the 
Cabinet table. Without any exag- 
geration in make-up, each one 
emerges, before the end of the eve- 
ning, as a distinct personality, and 
their individual reactions to the 
crisis impending becomes accord- 
ingly interesting. 

The idea of the play—now rather 
generally known—is the ultimate 


destiny of the discovery made by 
the Prime Minister’s nephew of 
how to control the energy of the 
atom. The discovery means that 
the material universe will be the 
plaything of man. Eden will be 
realized. No longer will men need 
to toil or suffer; poverty and hun- 
ger will cease to exist. The peasant 
will be the compeer of the king. 
Young Lightfoot, the Prometheus of 
science, dreams of the millennium. 
His patriotic faith has brought him © 
to the British Cabinet rather than 
to the League at Geneva, and, full 
of supreme confidence in their sa- 
gacity, he leaves to them the de- 
cision of how best to use his awful 
secret. Cabinet ministers are not 
idealists but practical politicians. 
From the reactions of their own 
members they foresee the infinite 
evil that may result where Light- 
foot can only see the good. They 
become the Zeus of the legend and 
conjure Lightfoot to destroy his 
formula. When they convince him 
that the world is not ready for it, 
he decides on the destruction of a 
worthless humanity. In _ fifteen 
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minutes he declares that all the 
cosmic atoms will be set in motion 
and our planet will perish. The 
attitude of the Cabinet to sudden 
death then becomes the pivot of in- 
terest. The world is saved by the 
Minister who destroys Prometheus. 
That is where we believe the play 
ends. The rest is clever and tricky 
but not important enough for the 
universal import of the theme. 

As the young scientist, Mr. Al- 
exander Kirkland does a splendid 
piece of work. In his impersona- 
tion, he combines the maturity of 
a genius and the immaturity of 
youth, the obstinacy of a precocious 
boy, the soaring idealism of a poet- 
ic mind. In the crumpled sudden- 
ness of death, he suggests a fallen 
Shelley. Ernest Lawford is the 
Prime Minister torn between loyalty 
to his office and the boy. Mr. Er- 
vine sees Baldwin in him and Bal- 
four in the Evelyn Arthur so ably 
played by Frank Conroy. Though 
we know nothing about it, we had 
rather thought the latter to be near- 
er Winston Churchill. Lord Sun- 
ningdale, the sporting peer, is an- 
other distinctive character. So is 
Sir Romilly Blount, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Despite their in- 
sistence on the Established Church, 
God seems very far away from the 
British Cabinet when at the point 
of death. 

Wings Over Europe is also an 
Anglo-American alliance for it is 
the work of an American actor- 
manager and a British poet—a 
combination that has proved emi- 
nently effective.— At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


Tue AGE or INNOcENCE.—For the 
first time in many a season there 
move on the stage of the Empire, 
characters whom one can really 
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imagine inviting to dinner or ad- 
dressing as “Cousin” or “Aunt.” 
Yet so completely alien do they ap- 
parently appear to some of the au- 
dience that a man behind was heard 
explaining to his wife that they be- 
haved so strangely because it was 


so many years ago! Yet there are 
surely some New Yorkers still ex- 
tant who would not consider it 
strange to refuse to run away with 
their cousin’s husband. 

Miss Katharine Cornell as the 
Countess Olenska, the beautiful 
victim of an ambitious international 
marriage, excites a quick sympa- 
thy for her heroine. Her story, 
lacking the elaborations of the nov- 
el, stands out simply against the 
background of New York in the 
70’s. Escaping from the horror of 
her marriage, the Countess returns 
to New York only to fall in love 
with an old playmate just as he has 
announced his engagement to her 
cousin. Their struggle to be loyal 
arouses the comments of the audi- 
ence unused to such niceties. Con- 
fusion also results from the em- 
phasis laid upon the social stigma 
of a divorce—an idea no longer 
commonly current. The quiet scene 
between the two women at the end 
when the fate of both their desti- 
nies is decided in an outwardly 
easy conversation, could only have 
been written by an author sure of 
her characters. Mrs. Wharton nat- 
urally understands the tenets of 
good breeding; in the days of which 
she writes, it was considered im- 
portant. 

The play has a leisured action but 
beside Miss Cornell who does some 
of the best work of her career, the 
other réles are capitally taken. 
Generously, the wife’s part is given 
to a beautiful woman. Mrs. Min- 
gott, so easily recognized in the nov- 
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el by an older generation, is su- 
preme—not only in appearance. 
Rollo Peters is less convincing than 
when more romantic, but Arnold 
Korff, the unforgettable St. Just of 
Reinhardt’s Danton, not only has 
achieved most passable English but 
manages to imbue a bit of sentiment 
with real tragedy. 

Another part of the production 
that seems to demand comment is 
the costuming. It is the period of 
bustles but, particularly as Worth 
has designed them for Miss Cornell, 
they are not ludicrous but gracious. 
Her white dinner dress in the last 
act is not only a dress but a crea- 
tive contribution. Dresses in those 
days were not lightly acquired. 
They never were and never could 
be ready-made. Their intricacies, 
their close adhesion to the wearer 
constituted them individualistic and 
exclusive. The great dressmakers 
knew their clients personally; art- 
ists in their own trade fitted and 
pinned and refitted and repinned 
them. Ladies’ maids studied their 
idiosyncrasies before they attempted 
to adjust them. Their hooks and 
eyes required skilled concentra- 
tion. Miss Cornell’s white dress is 
at once a companion and a com- 
plement. It is a gracious and a fit- 
ting symboi of a noble art.—At the 
Empire Theater. 


THe Kincpom or Gop.—The re- 
appearance of Miss Barrymore in 
her new theater in a new play by 
the author of The Cradle Song 
marks a triple event of anticipated 
interest. The general consensus of 
criticism concerning Sefior Sierra’s 
play seems to be that it lacks co- 
hesion. We do not quite agree with 
this verdict. It is true that the 
three acts are entirely disparate in 
place and widely separated in time 
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yet to us they possessed entire 
unity in thought. At nineteen, Sis- 
ter Gracia starts on her way to find 
God in His Kingdom. Delightfully 
young and gay we find her as a Sis- 
ter of St. Vincent de Paul in an 
Old Men’s Home. For her charges’ 
simple vagaries she is full of amused 
sympathy and she finds it compar- 
atively easy to withstand her 
mother’s pleading to return home. 
Ten years later her youth has 
gone; she is walking alone down 
the valley of the shadow in a shel- 
ter for unfortunate girls. Here, 
indeed, as she says, is gathered all 
the bitter tragedy of the whole 
world. Blinded by the surround- 
ing mists of defeat and despair her 
vision of the Kingdom is for the 
moment clouded. In the order she 
has joined, the vows are not per- 
petual but renewable from year to 
year and this time, when the com- 
fort of human love is offered, it is 
not so easy to persist in treading 
alone the path she has chosen. 
Forty years pass. She is an old 
woman stooped and lame but in 
her spirit is rekindled the spring- 
ing flame of her youth. She is now 
the Superior of an orphanage. The 
poor waifs whose mothers’ misery 
filled the second act, still suffer 
man’s injustice and their half-star- 
vation fare reflects the venality of 
the Board of Trustees. After the 
visit of the latest bull fighter, once 
a waif like themselves, who comes 
to bring the Reverend Mother the 
ear of his first bull, the orphans, 
aroused to their misfortune, refuse 
to eat their wretched supper and 
propose a raid on the town. The 
Kingdom seems very far away from 
them. But Sister Gracia in her fif- 
ty years of patient search has 
found the gates. She opens them 
to the children of her heart. God 
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does not smile at man’s injustice, 
she tells them, for He has suffered 
from it, too, but just as Christ has 
made His Cross the sign of salva- 
tion, so the memory of this mis- 
erable supper must be no source of 
bitterness but the pledge that they 
will feed the hungry when they are 
men and women. Thus each act of 
injustice wisely borne leads us 
nearer to God’s Kingdom, brings it 
nearer to the world. 

Sierra’s choice of settings for his 
scenes is not the least interesting 
part of his work. To match Sister 
Gracia’s youth he has chosen the 
simplicity of old age; for her ma- 
turity, the surprising instinctive 
wisdom of the child. Without the 
aid of wigs or costumes or exces- 
sive make-up, Miss Barrymore has 
scored sharply the phases of her 
life. By voice, and gesture and 
carriage, she makes the three acts 
quite distinct, but most of all she 
does it by the varied poise of her 
spirit and the quality of her voice. 
It is a delicate and yet a virile work 
of art. Sierra is no sentimentalist; 
Sister Gracia preserves her humor 
to the end. The minor characters 
stand out in singularly clear relief. 
Each incident is full enough of in- 
terest to stand alone. The audience 
seemed more enthusiastic than the 
press. One large man with an He- 
braic profile, blew his nose and 
wiping away a furtive tear, said to 
his friend, “Well, now we won't 
need to go to Church.” A comment 
that I leave you to interpret.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


Caprice.—Says Lynn Fontanne, 
pointing a delicately slippered toe 
at the boy of eighteen, “Never men- 
tion God in a drawing-room.” It 
is a typical and impertinent ges- 
ture dependent for success upon 
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the charm of the speaker. 
the matter of that is this entire Vi- 


ennese trifle. It is a nonchalant 
sketch of two supremely selfish yet 
—as presented by the Lunts—two 
inexplicably charming people. One 
shudders to think what might hap- 
pen to such a play in the hands of 
a tyro. Its vitality lies now not so 
much in the text as in what the ac- 
tors interpolate. The laughs come 
not for the line but the gesture. It 
concerns an episode in the love af- 
fairs of a middle-aged lawyer and 
his tormentress, the incomparable 
Madame Ilsa von Ilsen, who rather 
properly takes umbrage when she 
finds her Counselor installing a 
new-found, grown son in his mé- 
nage. That the son insists upon his 
mother moving in as well, does not 
lessen the complication. But Ilsa 
is quite capable of handling the sit- 
uation. She is left mistress of the 
scene and the Counselor, free to 
reopen the squabbles so amusing 
on the stage—so exhausting in life, 
which are the common currency of 
their passion. 

There is a final curtain to Caprice 
but it carries no finality. The pa- 
ternal pride of the Counselor has 
been aroused, Ilsa has changed her- 
self from a brunette to a blonde; 
from the first they were uniquely 
interested in their own affairs and 
happiness. They are now even more 
profoundly so than ever. Beyond 
themselves they know no other cate- 
gory. Their disregard of morals, 
duty, responsibility is complete. It 
remains only for Alfred Lunt and 
Miss Fontanne to brighten with 
their humor each nuance of char- 
acterization and to make their two 
spoiled Viennese as disarming as 
possible. How well they succeed 
is impossible to surmise without a 
visit to The Guild Theater. 











Lavy DepLock.—It is a pity that 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, the solicitor, could 
not have been murdered before the 
end of Act II.; as his long-winded 
explanations of his villainy did 
much to defeat the interest in this 
dramatization of an incident in 
Bleak House. It is not easy to 
dramatize a novel, particularly a 
Dickens’ novel where so much ex- 
cellence lies in superfluous detail. 
Had Mr. Paul Kester given us more 
of Lady Dedlock herself and less 
exposition of her story we would 
have been more moved over her un- 
timely end in the churchyard. A 
prologue with a glimpse of the un- 
happy love affair that was to wreck 
her later life might have proved 
sounder dramatic material. As it 
is Miss Margaret Anglin does the 
best she can to arouse our sympa- 
thy in the illustrious lady for the 
few minutes that she is on the stage. 
She has far better opportunities 
with Hortense the lady’s maid, 
whose part she also plays. In con- 
sequence we know the maid so 
much better than the mistress that 
our interest in the murder of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn is rather centered in 
the escape of Hortense. But with 
a celerity—unknown to twentieth 
century Scotland Yard, Inspector 
Bucket has the murderess searched, 
handcuffed and confessed ten min- 
utes after the crime is committed. 

The company with Hubert Druce 
as the Inspector is competent and 
lively, particularly the white woolly 
dog who seems destined for a real 
career. The sets by Livingston 


Platt are disappointing. The ter- 
race is neither ghostly nor beauti- 
ful and Crook’s Cross in the slums 
of London is too obviously cur- 
tained for a background to harmo- 
nize with the conventional realism 
of the other scenes. 


Miss Anglin 
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is a handsome figure as Lady Ded- 
lock but her tempo is a bit slow as 
the double-faced Parisian hussy. 
It is not a production that does 
justice to her art. It is regrettable 
—doubly so now—that she is not 
playing Lady Macbeth. One can 
understand how Lady Dedlock’s se- 
cret and the ghostly footsteps, etc., 
of Bleak House tempt the play- 
wright—in this case the temptation, 
however, had better have been re- 
sisted—At the Ambassador The- 
ater. 


MimA.—Proclaimed by Mr. Belas- 
co himself as his supernal produc- 
tion; hailed by its admirers as the 
great modern morality play, it is in- 
structive to note that in retrospect 
Mima remains a strident medley of 
brasses and revolving cogwheels; of 
bounding demons and pink-coated 
devils. Somewhere in the midst of 
the machinery glimpses appeared of 
a story, but it requires a real effort 
of memory to recall it. Instead one 
carries away with one a curiously 
ingenuous picture of a _ theatrical 
producer’s idea of hell. The entire 
Belasco theater has been trans- 
formed—with sheets of tin over the 
boxes—to represent an infernal lab- 
oratory where we witness with His 
Infernal Majesty the initial perform- 
ance of the machine which is guar- 
anteed to corrupt the best man on 
earth in half an hour. 

Unfortunately, as in the case of 
Austin Strong’s reproduction of the 
nerve cells of the brain, all the orig- 
inality has been expended on the 
exterior mechanism. The huge ma- 
chine, called the Red Mill, fills Mr. 
Belasco’s stage and absorbed his 
ingenuity for months. It is Mr. 
Belasco’s Christmas toy. One looks 
at it with a certain sentiment; it is 
so unquestionably the same symbol 
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as an old Captain’s ship model or 
one’s son’s homemade radio. It is 
also a supreme feat of stage car- 
pentry; its cylinders revolve, its mo- 
tors throb and it grinds out a series 
of scenes by Molnar as trite as the 
menu of a buffet car. Man’s cor- 
ruption by a woman is the same old 
story whether it be on earth or in 
the middle of a machine by a mani- 
kin named Mima. In this case, of 
course, the man can’t get out of the 
machine but in real life the Mimas 
don’t usually need locks or bolts for 
their prisoners. What jams this 
particular machine is one little hu- 
man tear when the man, just nicely 
crisped for hell, suddenly thinks of 
his little gray-haired Mother. That 
tear rips up Mr. Molnar’s Red Mill 
but provides a perfect party for Be- 
lasco. With a ripping and a snort- 
ing and a pounding and a shrieking 
the whole thing falls apart. One 
knows what it means to have hell 
let loose when yelling demons rush 
leaping down the aisles. The In- 
ventor and his crew save themselves 
just in time from the colossal ruin 
as the hero mounts a little iron lad- 
der up to earth and Mima falls back 
lifeless to the bottomless pit. It is 
an ingenuous bit of Teutonic sen- 
timent with a complicated back- 
ground. 

Lenore Ulric as Mima has a 
wonderful opportunity for review- 
ing her histrionic accomplishments 
when the Inventor shows off her 
tricks as a manikin. Mr. A. E. An- 
son as the ambitious demon inven- 
tor is not so happy. It may be the 


fact of wearing pink evening clothes 
which unsteadies him but as he 
flourishes about with a handker- 
chief—evidently he finds hell hot 
—he is less a suave Mephistopheles 
than a circus barker; though his 
monotonous utterance would attract 
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scant crowds to his sideshows. Sid- 
ney Blackmer is the Forester—the 
worthy forester who loves both his 
wife and her puddings and who is 
carried off by two devils just as he 
is starting his evening hymn—a 
timely warning to amateur musi- 
cians. 

On the whole, Mr. Belasco’s 
Mima, while it did not touch us per- 
sonally, is we believe a sincere ef- 
fort. For those who do not object 
to its coarseness and its over-elabo- 
ration, it may carry a message oth- 
er than the mechanical triumphs of 
its lighting and sets. But we would 
really like to know whether it was 
Molnar or Belasco’s fancy who 
clothed Satan in ermine?—At the 
Belasco Theater. 


THE Rep Rose.—Richelieu is get- 
ting to be quite intimate with 
Broadway. Last year he became a 
familiar figure in the Three Mus- 
keteers and now he is back with 
Stanley Weyman’s vocalized ro- 
mance. What a rousing story it 
is! We gorged upon it as a child 
and reread it with gusto in our 
teens. Interlarded and rather care- 
lessly interlarded as it is now, with 
eccentric dancing and sudden bursts 
of comedy, the story still is good. 
The fine art of rearranging a play 
for a musical setting has not been 
very aptly accomplished in this in- 
stance. One resents the too fre- 
quent interruptions of the plot. It 
has been and can be done but we 
fancy The Red Robe was a little 
misfit from the beginning and has 
been snipped and cut and recut 
many times since then. The result 
is probably much better than it was 
last year in Philadelphia and the 
inclusion of a new prima donna, 
Helen Gilliland, is very fortunate. 
Mr. Woolf’s voice is not so good. 
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One of the agile Lupinos has some 
good comedy bits with Violet Carl- 
son, and the Chester Hale Girls have 
a neat dance on their toes with 
drums. On the whole The Red 
Robe is lively and agreeable and yet 
completely circumspect in behavior. 
-—At the Shubert Theater. 


WHuoopPEE.—Mr. Ziegfeld’s recipes 
are rich and very expensive and 
usually extremely palatable. For 
musical comedies he procures a 
story of some renown. He gives it 
to a skilled librettist to rewrite. He 
engages a creditable composer for 
the score and another for the lyr- 
ics. He permits Messrs. Urban and 
Harkrider to air their most costly 
fancies with the sets and costumes 
and sends out an emergency call for 
all the pretty girls who are not al- 
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ready in his companies. He de- 
clares that it takes a year to pay 
back the capital invested and after 
that he hopes for a modest incre- 
ment of thousands per week. 
Whoopee renamed from the farce 
called The Nervous Wreck is no ex- 
ception to these rules. Yet we con- 
fess we found more solid amuse- 
ment in it as an ordinary farce with- 
out an Eddie Cantor or stagefuls of 
well-trained dancers. It is still 
funny we admit, but cowboys do 
not allow such scope for costumes 
as in Show Boat and show girls do- 
ing Indian dances have always an- 
noyed us, but then we are never 
thoroughly appreciative of jazz. At 
least one gets a very long and quite 
varied form of entertainment in 
Whoopee.—At the New Amsterdam 
Theater. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE.—O’Neill’s 
nine act experiment in analytic psy- 
chology. Brilliant but pathological. 
Utterly unsuited for any but an 
adult audience.—At the John Gold- 
en Theater. 


2. May 


SuHow Boat.—Ziegfeld’s justly fa- 
mous musical production of the 
novel about old days on the Missis- 
sippi. Full of melody and color.— 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 


3. November 


THe New Moon.—Delightful op- 
eretta of New Orleans and the West 
Indies during the French Revolu- 
tion, with an exciting plot, real mu- 
sic and good voices. Warmly rec- 








ommended.—At the Imperial The- 
ater. 


CouraceE.— An appealing little 
comedy of a widow and her many 
children, with Janet Beecher at her 
best. So is Master Junior Durkin 
as the seventh son but as he hap- 
pens to be the blot on the scutcheon 
it is not a play for children.—At the 
Ritz Theater. 


THE Front Pace.—A Jed Harris 
melodrama of reporters in the Chi- 
cago Criminal Courts Building with 
extraordinarily swift action and 
extraordinarily coarse language.— 
At the Times Square Theater. 


4. December 
LitTLE AccipENT. — Behind the 


flippancy of the title and the vul- 
garisms of dialogue there is some 
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real emotion in this very modern 
comedy of paternity in which the 
best act is laid in the waiting room 
of a hospital.—At the Morosco The- 
ater. 


JEALouSY.—French triangle 
drama played by a cast of two— 
Fay Bainter and John Halliday who 
are quite sufficient in themselves.— 
At the Maxine Elliott Theater. 


5. January, 1929 


Peter Pan.—An altogether satis- 
factory revival with the versatile 
Miss Le Gallienne and a charming 
Wendy. One of the brightest spots 
of the season.—At the Civic Reper- 
tory Theater. 


THe Witp Duck.—Another out- 
standing revival by the Actors’ The- 
ater and Blanche Yurka in which 
none of the humor or pathos of this 
surprisingly human play are lost. 
In this poor theatrical season Ib- 
sen’s dramatic genius is proving 
that the public will still fill a theater 
to see a real play.—At the 49th 
Street Theater. 


Mayor BARBARA.—Together with 
Ibsen, Shaw has helped out the 
empty theaters. In this revival the 
Theater Guild has achieved a bril- 
liant performance, due particularly 
to the excellence of the male por- 
tion of the cast. Though the play 
is largely a dramatized debate on 
Capital and Poverty, the dialogue is 
rich in wit and interest and the 
scene in the Salvation Army Shel- 
ter in the East End is lively and 
capitally acted.—Af the Republic 
Theater. 


Tue Perrect Auis1.—A murder 
mystery tempered by the whimsical 
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wit of Mr. A. A. Milne and his clear- 
cut characterization. While full of 
excitement it has no straining at 
horror and we can guarantee good 
diversion to almost every age. 
Neatly written, neatly played, it is 
a very neat production of a genial 
and pleasant form of polite melo- 
drama.—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


Ho.ipay.—Philip Barry has again 
caught his public’s ear and fancy. 
With less plot and action than 
Paris Bound, Holiday is full of 
agreeable chitchat and is cleverly 
played by Miss Hope Williams, the 
coming comedienne. Donald Ogden 
Stewart, the humorist, celebrates his 
dramatic début and the audience 
laughs cheerily all through the three 
acts.—At the Plymouth Theater. 


THE JEALOUS Moon.—A rather in- 
volved fantasy of plays within plays 
with puppets and Harlequins and 
Pierrots, and Miss Jane Cowl in a 
series of bewilderingly beautiful 
costumes as Pierrette. Very full of 
love and moonlight.—At the Majes- 
tic Theater. 


A Most ImmoraAL Lapy.—A fool- 
ish and disagreeable play about a 
pair of society blackmailers which 
is the inadequate vehicle for Miss 
Alice Brady whose art deserves bet- 
ter scope. As it is she infuses real 
emotion into inept scenes and trans- 
forms banalities into epigrams.— 
At the Cort Theater. 


Concal.—Highly emotional drama 
of Indo-China and the native 
“wives” of French officialdom viv- 
idly played by Helen Menken and 
remarkably staged by Mamoulian 
but with an unpleasant flavor.—At 
the Sam H. Harris Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PURE WATER FROM MUDDY POOLS 


OT long ago great solemnities 
took place at Trichinopoly 
(British South India); the Sisters 
of St. Ann celebrated with joy the 
Golden Jubilee of their foundation! 
Before speaking of this religious 
Congregation, it will not be out of 
place to say a few words about the 
conditions of life of the Hindu wom- 
an. Paganism holds woman in a ser- 
vile condition, she is an inferior be- 
ing that has to work for her lord and 
serve him for his pleasures. The 
laws of Manu are very clear on this 
point: “The wife has no other God 
than her husband. She shall take 
her meals after her husband; if he 
fasts she shall fast; if he is cheerful 
she shall be cheerful; if he laughs 
she shall laugh; if he is sad she 
shall be sad; if he weeps she shall 
weep; if he puts a question, she 
shall answer; if he sings she shall 
be in ecstatic rapture; if he dances, 
she shall look at him with delight; 
if he speaks of science, she shall 
listen with admiration” (Padna Pu- 
rana). “Woman is born in slavery 
and ignorance, so she shall live and 
die,” writes Manu, the author of the 
book of Hindu law, called after his 


name. 





The wife’s existence depends on 
that of her husband. As early mar- 
riage, even child-marriage amongst 
the higher castes is the general rule, 
a happy girlhood is scarcely known 
among the Hindus. In fact we 
count in India more than 2,500,000 
wives who are under the age of ten 
years, 134,000 under the age of five 
years, and 31,212 who have not yet 
attained the age of one. If the hus- 
band dies the wife has to consider 
herself as dead. Not ten years ago 
one was burned with her deceased 
husband on the funeral pyre. 
Thanks to the British Government, 
this inhuman law has been abol- 
ished, though not without great 
difficulties; but the mind of the 
Hindu towards the widow is not 
changed. A widow, even if she be 
a baby, is held responsible for the 
death of her husband; not only her 
presence, but even the very sight of 
her is considered a bad omen. Poor 
creature! Her white dress instead 
of a colored one, her clean-shaven 
head make her a scarecrow. Till 
her death she has to live a lonely 
life, miserable and despised. To 
contract a second marriage is for- 
bidden her, it would be an outrage 
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to her deceased husband, a crime 
that would not allow her to remain 
any longer in her caste. Such is the 
law of the pagans. Statistics give 
us the best proof that this law is 
still observed. Out of 154,000,000 
women in India, more than 26,000,- 
000 are widows; 335,000 of these 
widows being under 15 years of 
age; 111,000 under 10; 17,000 un- 
der 5; and 1,000 under one. 

Our Christians know full well 
that widow-marriage is perfectly 
legitimate, nevertheless they have 
an instinctive horror of it. Even in 
our day such marriages are rare. 
We find therefore in Catholic com- 
munities in India a good number 
of young women who have to live in 
an enforced widowhood. Realizing 
the numberless moral dangers to 
which their despised condition ex- 
poses them, and hoping that God 
would inspire some of them to fol- 
low the evangelical counsels, Msgr. 
Canoz, the first Bishop of Trichi- 
nopoly, planned to found an insti- 
tution which should be at the same 
time a religious congregation and a 
refuge for those widows who had 
not the courage to lead a religious 
life and yet desired to safeguard 
their virtue. 

On September 16, 1877, nine 
young widows presented them- 
selves, and became the first Sisters 
of St. Ann. They were given a 
building by the Mission authorities, 
and Father Pinsol, S.J., was in- 
trusted with their spiritual direc- 
tion. At first they did not wear any 
religious habit, but kept their na- 
tive dress: a long piece of colored 
cloth, called sari, seven yards long 
and four feet broad, half of which 
is folded twice around the waist, 
the other half, passing across the 
breast, over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm, is tucked into 
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the belt. The whole gives a delight- 
ful picture where modesty is not at 
all sacrificed. 

These young women applied 
themselves to the duties of an ordi- 
nary Indian household: rice-pound- 
ing, sewing, etc. In the course of 
time they took to other works also, 
such as host and candle-making. 
In July, 1878, they were given a re- 
ligious habit: a white dress, a girdle 
from which hangs a rosary, a black 
scapular, and a white veil. They 
wore neither shoes nor sandals, but 
went barefooted. After two years 
of regular noviceship they took their 
vows and soon after, a number of 
them left the Mother House to take 
charge of an orphanage and house 
of refuge at Adeikalaburam. 

When on September 28, 1881, the 
Sisters of Marie Reparatrice left 
Trichinopoly, the nuns of St. Ann 
took possession of their house and 
assumed charge of the various 
works there. Like the Viagulamada 
nuns (founded in 1876) they re- 
mained under the direction of Fa- 
ther Pinsol, S.J., till his death in 
1897. Since then they are under 
the obedience of a Mother General 
of their own. 

The Congregation recruits itself 
from among young widows, as al- 
ready said, and is made up of three 
classes. The first comprises nuns, 
who might be called choir sisters, 
although they are not obliged to re- 
cite the office. They alone wear the 
religious habit and take the vows of 
religion. Their actual number is 
135 of whom 12 are novices; 70 of 
them reside at Trichinopoly, 18 at 
Adeikalaburam and 35 are school 
mistresses in various places. The 
second class is made up of persons 
who have not been able to bring a 
dowry or who have no education. 
They are employed as itinerant bap- 



























tizing-women. Taking with them a 
few simple remedies, they set out 
two by two to visit the pagan vil- 
lages and baptize babies in danger 
of death. Those of the third class 
devote their time to manual work: 
rice-pounding, weaving, sewing, 
candle and host-making, etc. The 
last two classes do not bind them- 
selves by religious vows, and wear 
no religious habit. 

The nuns of St. Ann have under 
their care most varied institutions. 
At Trichinopoly first the novitiate; 
some of the novices and some pro- 
fessed nuns undergo training in the 
Normal School of the Sisters of the 
Seven Dolors, and prepare them- 
selves for the mistresses’ examina- 
tion of the elementary grade. Next 
comes the orphanage with 125 or- 
phans of various castes, most of 
whom are born of pagan parents. 
There is, thirdly, a catechumenate; 
the number of catechumens is sub- 
ject to great variations. Then we 
find a refuge for babies, another for 
fallen women, a home for the aged 
and infirm. Each of these institu- 
tions takes care of twenty or thirty 
persons. 

At Adeikalaburam there are 230 
Oblates of the second and third 
classes in charge of 105 orphan 
girls, 115 orphan boys, 15 sick and 
infirm, and 10 babies. 

As the Congregation grew in 
number the two establishments at 
Trichinopoly and Adeikalaburam 
were no longer enough for the dis- 
play of the energy of its members. 
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In the mission fields, work is never 
wanting, and new spheres of activ- 
ity are ever waiting for devoted 
workers. Every missionary is con- 
vinced that the faith is preserved 
and fostered by good schools and it 
is a well-known fact that members 
of religious congregations succeed 
often where others meet with fail- 
ure. Applications came in great 
numbers requesting the Sisters of 
St. Ann to take charge of schools in 
towns and villages. All the offers 
could not be accepted; nevertheless 
17 elementary schools in various 
villages are to-day under the man- 
agement of the Sisters, where 1,136 
pupils receive instruction and have 
before their eyes living examples of 
Christian perfection. 

Of late it was found that a radical 
change in the constitution of the 
Order was necessary. The exclu- 
sive recruitment from among young 
widows did not favor the prosper- 
ity of the Congregation. Moreover 
the pupils felt drawn towards an in- 
stitution with the members of which 
they had been in living contact. 
Repeatedly, girls that were not pre- 
pared to undergo the school train- 
ing necessary for admission into 
the Convent of the Seven Dolors 
knocked at the door of St. Ann’s. 
So ecclesiastical superiors have 
deemed it advisable to allow the 
Sisters of St. Ann to now receive 
into their community women who 
have not passed through the mar- 
ried state. 

AuGustT SATTLER, S.J. 





THE CONVERT MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


N the 10th of December, 1520, 
a fire was lit at Wittenberg in 
Saxony which spread outside the 





city’s walls and became a conflagra- 
tion which was soon to sweep over 
the greater part of the civilized 
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world, and is, even to-day, ravaging 
the face of the earth. With great 
pomp, surrounded by the students 
of the university, Martin Luther 
burned the bull “Exsurge Domine” 
by which Pope Leo X. condemned 
the doctrines of the reformer but 
tried in vain to win him back to the 
old Catholic faith. Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, the northern 
countries of Europe, and, unfortu- 
nately, England too, who with her 
world-wide power might have done 
so much for the extension of the 
reign of Christ, all fell away from 
the Church. Germany, the cradle 
of the Reformation, suffered most 
heavily from the consequences of 
this fateful heresy. It goes with- 
out saying that here the gulf be- 
tween the different religions was 
deepest. Soon the religious differ- 
ences turned into political strife. 
For more than two centuries reli- 
gious and civil wars ravaged the Ger- 
man lands. Many a time it seemed 
as if the heart of Europe, as Ger- 
many has sometimes been called, 
had throbbed for the last time. 
Moreover Luther took another 
fateful step, a step that has always 
been disastrous to religion. He 
sought the protection of the great 
ones of this earth the better to en- 
able him to defy the Pope. The re- 
sult was, first, that the Protestant 
Church became the vassal of the 
reigning princes and gradually be- 
came merely a State institution. 
But it was not long before the Cath- 
olic Church was threatened with a 
similar fate. She lost much of her 
freedom and self-determination and 
only too frequently her most sa- 
cred privileges were circumscribed 
by State measures. Again and 
again during the past centuries the 
Catholic Church in Germany, and 
especially in Prussia, had to defend 
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its rights against the encroach- 
ments of the State. I will only re- 
mind you of the Kulturkampf, and 
its May-Laws, that struggle which 
the Catholics of Germany fought 
out so gloriously during the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Bishops and priests chose im- 
prisonment and exile rather than 
accept the anticlerical laws of the 
State. 

Frequently one hears it asked by 
our brethren abroad, why Catholics 
in Germany are not more active in 
the great work of converting their 
non-Catholic fellow countrymen. In 
Germany, they say, the Reforma- 
tion had its origin; therefore Ger- 
man Catholics more than any oth- 
ers ought to do their utmost to re- 
pair the national apostasy and its 
fatal consequences. How can we 
answer this charge? 

Willingly would the Catholics of 
Germany have done more in the 
past to effect the conversion of 
their non-Catholic brethren, had it 
been possible for them to do so. 
Working openly for that cause, as 
it is done in England and in such 
a remarkable way in the United 
States, where the Church enjoys 
full freedom and _ independence, 
would never have been tolerated in 
Germany before the Great War. A 
“furor protestanticus,” a storm of 
indignation would have swept over 
the land and greater misunder- 
standings, mistrust, division and 
separation would have been the 
only result. 

But even in that time of depend- 
ence and restriction German Cath- 
olics worked, prayed and made sac- 
rifices to bring about a return of 
their fellow countrymen to the one 
true fold. A number of men and 
women who had played an impor- 
tant part in the life of the nation 














were won over to the Catholic 
Church during the last decades pre- 
ceding the war, and they, again, used 
their talents and power courageous- 
ly on behalf of the Mother Church. 

Thanks be to God the times are 
more propitious in Germany now. 
Since the end of the Great War 
most of the oppressive fetters that 
bound the Catholic Church in that 
country, have been loosed. More 
and more the Catholic Church in 
Germany is allowed to live her own 
life, to develop her energies and 
character unhampered by civil laws 
and undisturbed by the frictions 
that resulted from the abnormal 
union of Church and State. To-day 
the work of reunion is no longer a 
secret in Germany. Gradually, 
it is becoming a question of public 
and general interest. Since 1920 
we have in Germany a Converts’ 
Aid Society, named after our great 
missionary, St. Boniface, whose 
Anglo-Saxon name is Winfrid, 
“Winfriedbund.” It has been intro- 
duced now into almost all the dio- 
ceses. We can already estimate the 
good work accomplished by this so- 
ciety. The number of converts has 
doubled since the war. At present 
we have about 8,000 conversions to 
the Catholic faith every year. At 
Paderborn! the Winfriedbund has a 
house of its own, where it receives 
those who have been rejected by 
their families on account of their 
conversion. It has its own periodi- 
cal called the “Friedensstadt,” “City 
of Peace,” which has for its aim to 
deepen among Catholics, especially 
converts, the knowledge of the 
truths of the Faith, to win them for 
mission work at home, to give to 
non-Catholics, above all to those 
among them who are looking for 








1The address is: Winfriedbund, Franzis- 
kanerkloster, Paderborn, Germany. 
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the truth, a faithful picture of 
Catholicism and thus do away with 
the many misunderstandings and 
prejudices. 

But it is to convert clergymen 
that the Winfriedbund devotes the 
lion’s share of its solicitude. These 
converts are our great joy, but also 
our great responsibility. It is evi- 
dent how difficult it is for a former 
Protestant clergyman, especially in 
Germany, to find a new profession 
after his conversion. In Germany 
the religious contrasts are much 
sharper than in most other coun- 
tries. The instability of economic 
life, the great number of unem- 
ployed make a change of profession 
difficult for anyone. Only in very 
exceptional cases is a _ convert 
clergyman able, out of his own re- 
sources, to provide the mere neces- 
sities of life for himself and his 
family. How heroic, it is then, if in 
spite of these difficulties, Protestant 
clergymen take the step and return 
to the Catholic Church! Many hesi- 
tate, because the surmounting of 
the manifold obstacles seems hope- 
less. In letters to the Winfried- 
bund the cries for help from such 
ministers are often heartrending. 

German Catholics know that they 
must help in these spiritual and 
bodily needs. They are glad to help 
as far as their means allow them 
to do so. But they cannot do it 
alone. Very earnestly do we seek 
the codperation of the Catholics of 
the United States for this support. 
Granted this it would no doubt be 
possible to work in a larger field 
and to bring about the unity of 
Faith in the country, where the 
seed of religious dissension was 
first sown, for the benefit of Chris- 
tendom and for the glory of our 
Holy Mother Church. 

JOsEPH BOoLTEN, D.D. 














FADS AND FANATICISMS 


Tue astounding thing about al- 
most all the quackeries, fads, and 
movements of the past hundred 
years in America is that they were 
first accepted by superior people, 
by men and women of education, 
intelligence, breeding, wealth, and 
experience. Only after the upper 
classes had approved, the masses 
accepted each new thing. The 
boob-haters need to correct their 
theory. They should study the list 
of endorsers of Perkins Tractors; 
and note how the Faculty of Har- 
vard College felt about phrenology; 
and read the accounts of Mesmer’s 
triumphs in Paris; and remember 
that the two most famous vege- 
tarians in history are Shelley and 
Bernard Shaw; and consider the 
experiments of the Fourierite era 
in relation to almost all the active 
intelligence of America at that 
time; and, keeping in mind the fact 
that the vast majority of Americans 
were far too preoccupied to care 
about any of these fanaticisms, they 
should try to reconcile their easy 
attack on the stupidity of the mass 
of mankind with the appalling sen- 
tence that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
passed on his ancestors for their 
part in the execution of Matthew 
Maule on the charge of witchcraft: 

“He was one: of the martyrs to 
that terrible delusion which should 
teach us, among its other morals, 
that the influential classes, and 


those who take upon themselves to 
be leaders of the people, are fully li- 
able to all the passionate error that 
has ever characterized the maddest 
mob. 


Clergymen, judges, states- 
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men—the wisest, calmest, holiest 
persons of their day—stood in the 
inner circle round about the gal- 
lows, loudest to applaud the work 
of blood, latest to confess them- 
selves miserably deceived.” 

The history of fads and fanati- 
cisms in America destroys Mr. 
Mencken’s concept of a boob-class’ 
peculiarly given to gusts of mass- 
feeling. The religious revivals alone 
are overrun with stupid people, and 
even there, at the very head, stands 
a profound intelligence, that of 
Jonathan Edwards. In nearly every 
other case, the more gifted, the 
more intelligent, the more experi- 
enced classes were the first to ac- 
cept an absurdity and the last to 
give it up. The preoccupations of 
the lower orders may have been ig- 
noble and silly; that is beside the 
point. The fact remains that one 
cannot distinguish the herd-ma- 
jority from the civilized minority 
by ascribing to the former any spe- 
cial tendency to be taken in by 
charlatans. The minority is as sus- 
ceptible to mass-suggestion as the 
majority. It gives fresh names to 
its idols, Bergson, or Freud, or In- 
ternationalism, or Eugenics, but it 
has no superior power to resist fads 
or crazes. It goes to Harlem in a 
taxi while the rustics go to China- 
town in a bus. It spends its days 
answering crossword puzzles or 
questionnaires in the waiting rooms 
of the more popular psychoanal- 
ysts. 

There are, of course, superior hu- 
man beings, marked by independ- 
ence. These, however, are not a 
class, but individuals, capable of re- 
sisting both the majority and the 




















minority, untouched by suggestion, 
resisting or following the current as 
they choose. These are extremely 
few in number; and the existence 
of a few human beings who are out 
of the rut hardly calls for comment. 
Mr. Mencken is, in fact, not con- 
cerned with the few isolated inde- 
pendent individuals. He assumes 
the existence of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, a class notable for its in- 
dependence and individuality. If 
such a class does exist, it is only a 
smaller herd as much swayed by 
herd instincts as the majority. It 
accepts the theories of evolution, or 
of psychoanalysis, as blindly as the 
majority rejects them. It accepts 
anti-Christ as faithfully as the ma- 
jority accepts Christ. There is no 
profit in comparing the clarity of vi- 
sion of two groups which are equal- 
ly incapable of using, or unwilling 


to use, their eyes. 
—Gisert Setpes, The Stammering Century 
(New York: The John Day Co.), pp. xi.-xiii. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE BLACK 
DEATH 


Here I return to a main origin of 
this breakdown called the Reforma- 
tion, perhaps the chief root of all, 
the Black Death. 

The Black Death half-way be- 
tween 1300 and 1400 (1348-50) tore 
through the living structure of 
Christendom like some _ horrible 
weapon tearing through the living 
flesh and organism of a man. It 
killed perhaps one-half, certainly 
more than a third, of Western Eu- 
rope in two years. It ruined the 
old hearty structure of feudalism. 
It lowered the potential of life 
everywhere in numbers, in vigour 
and in productive power. In some 
places whole monastic communities 
were wiped out, in others the Bish- 
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op and all his Chapter died. To 
give a particular instance, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, an essentially 
clerical institution, at the very core 
of English Ecclesiastical life, sank 
to a third of its old numbers and 
there remained. To give another: 
the Monastery of St. Albans, one of 
the great typical monastic institu- 
tions of the West, sank to, and re- 
mained at, half its old numbers. 
The same was roughly true of most 
of the great monastic houses 
throughout Europe. Some, later, 
received further endowments and 
greater numbers. But the monastic 
institution, like all other institu- 
tions in Europe, was hit in its vi- 
tals, and the effect of the blow was 
felt for generations. 

This visitation lowered the stand- 
ard of culture among the clergy 
heavily—especially here in Eng- 
land. That standard had largely 
recovered, and before the Reforma- 
tion came there had run through it 
the new life of revived classical 
learning. None the less, the effect 
of the blow was felt here also, and 
permanently. 

At the same time the Black Death 
emphasized local peculiarities in the 
different provinces of Christendom, 
and that after a curious and unex- 
pected fashion. 

Before the plague the external 
unity of Christendom was main- 
tained, not only by common doc- 
trine and its consequent civilisa- 
tion, but also by a very large gov- 
erning set of people who might be 
called in modern terms “Cosmopoli- 
tan.” Throughout the West, though 
in different degrees, they intermar- 
ried, they met each other continual- 
ly in the Crusading movements, in 
the great Councils, even in the wars. 
One very large body of them—most 
of what counted in France, and all 
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of what counted in England—had a 
speech sufficiently general to all for 
all to use it habitually amongst 
themselves. A gentleman of North- 
umberland was in language and ac- 
cent much more like a gentleman of 
Bordeaux than an educated Eng- 
lishman to-day is like an educated 
American. Even where this ubiq- 
uity of upper-class French was not 
familiar (upon the Rhine and be- 
yond it, in Spain and in Italy) there 
was a come and go which fused the 
travelling part of Europe together; 
and that travelling part meant in 
those days, not only the gentry but 
very much more; the officials, the 
soldiers of fortune, the scholars, a 
large proportion of the clerics. 
Now the Black Death had among 
a hundred other effects the effect of 
separating local diction and habit 
between province and province. All 
this went side by side with a growth 
of national feeling. The slow divi- 
sion of a United Europe into sepa- 
rate nations would have happened 
anyhow, but the Black Death ac- 
celerated it. It turned England 
(within a lifetime after it hap- 
pened) into a wholly English-speak- 
ing country, or at least a country 
in which only the Court and few of 
the greater men thought in French. 
It turned the Slavs of Bohemia into 
a body much more consciously op- 
posed to the Germans. Everywhere 
it had this effect of what some to- 
day called “Particularism,” deepen- 
ing the lines of cleavage between the 


various divisions of Christian folk. 

—Hmame Berroc, How the Reformation 
Happened (New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co.), pp. 45-48. 
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SECURITY IN OLD Books 


Wuart a sense of security in an 
old book which Time has criticized 
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for us! What a precious feeling of 
seclusion in having a double wall 
of centuries between us and the 
heats and clamours of contempo- 
rary literature! How limpid seems 
the thought, how pure the old wine 
of scholarship that has been set- 
tling for so many generations in 
those silent crypts and Falernian 
amphorz of the Past! No other 
writers speak to us with the author- 
ity of those whose ordinary speech 
was that of our translation of the 
Scriptures; to no modern is that 
frank unconsciousness possible 
which was natural to a_ period 
when reviews were not; and no lat- 
er style breathes that country 
charm characteristic of days ere 
the metropolis drew all literary ac- 
tivity to itself, and the trampling 
feet of the multitude had banished 
the lark and the daisy from the 
fresh privacies of language. Truly, 
as compared with the present, these 
old voices seem to come from the 
morning fields and not the paved 
thoroughfares of thought... 
There are volumes which have 
the old age of Plato, rich with gath- 
ering experience, meditation and 
wisdom, which seem to have sucked 
colour and ripeness from the genial 
autumns of all the select intelli- 
gences that have steeped them in 
the sunshine of their love and ap- 
preciation;—these quaint freaks of 
russet tell of Montaigne; these 
stripes of crimson fire, of Shake- 
speare; this sober gold, of Sir 
Thomas Browne; this purpling 
bloom, of Lamb;— in such fruits we 
taste the legendary gardens of Al- 
cinoiis and the orchards of Atlas; 
and there are volumes again which 
can claim only the inglorious senil- 
ity of Old Parr or older Jenkins, 
which have outlived their half-dozen 
of kings to be the prize of showmen 
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and treasuries of the born-to-be- 
forgotten trifles of a hundred years 


ago.... 

—James Russert Lower, “Library of Old 
Authors,” in The Book-Lovers’ Anthology, ed- 
ited by R. M. Leonanp (New York: Oxford 
University Press), p. 75. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
AND OF JEAN-JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU 


WE live in a skeptical century 
which detests sacramental confes- 
sion, but we live also in a boasting 
and whining century which loves 
noisy, public, and vainglorious con- 
fession. How many men have [not] 
written their memoirs in the last 
hundred years! How many have 
[not] felt the need of confiding 
their most intimate sentiments to 
the human race, which on its side, 
experienced no desire for such en- 
lightenment! But if these confi- 
dences are useless in themselves, 
they at least serve to show, by the 
force of contrast, the value of true 
confession. Between the confes- 
sions of St. Augustine and the con- 
fessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
the distance seems increased by the 
resemblance between the titles: the 
abyss which separates the two 
works is emphasized by the identity 
in the names they bear. The true 
contrast between the two men is 
rendered more obvious by the ap- 
parent analogy in their methods of 
procedure. An eminent writer, M. 
Louis Moreau, who has made an 
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admirable translation of The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, has also 
written Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le 
Siécle Philosophique. The first of 
these two works is almost as orig- 
inal as the second, for to translate 
as he has translated, is to create. 
[Perhaps the same may be said 
of the surpassingly excellent trans- 
lation of the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine into English by Charles 
Bigg. London: Methuen & Co. 
Library of Devotion Series.] But 
the first, brought into close con- 
tact with the second, contains a les- 
son at once profound and oppor- 
tune. The two books placed side by 
side reveal to us two methods of 
confession; the confession of the 
saint, and the confession of the non- 
saint, the confession of him who re- 
pents and the confession of him 
who boasts. For such is the abyss 
into which human nature may and 
does fall. There is a way of de- 
lighting in past vice more odious 
than actual vice. There is a gay 
and jovial manner of contemplating 
one’s crime that does not merit the 
indulgence to which the frailty that 
prompts to crime may move the 
sympathies of the spectator and, 
worse still, the soul of the judge. 
Confession is a world between two 
poles indicated respectively by St. 
Augustine and Jean-Jacques Rous- 


seau. 

—Siudies in Saintship. Translated from the 
French of Ernest Hetto with an Introduction 
by Vinain1a M. Crawrorp. (London: Methuen 
& Co., pp. 46, 47.) 















A GREAT NORWEGIAN CONVERT 


MADAME UNpseET was already well 
known as a distinguished author 
when she was received into the 
Catholic Church in 1924. She had 
already published a series of novels 
and historical romances, and a Pro- 
fessor of History in the University 
of Oslo had pronounced her with- 
out hesitation the one most compe- 
tent authority in the field of Scandi- 
navian antiquity. Her Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter, recently published, is an 
historical romance in three large 
volumes which portrays in a vivid 
manner the life of the Middle Ages 
in Norway. To those whose judg- 
ment in matters literary and artistic 
is really significant she is far above 
all other writers, not only in Nor- 
way, but in Sweden and Denmark 
as well; her Kristin places her even 
in the first rank of the great Euro- 
pean writers. Her conversion to 
Catholicism may perhaps be de- 
scribed as a matter of self-congrat- 
ulation on the part of the Church, 
a signal confirmation of those words 
which we so often hear on the lips 
of the intellectuals: “if ever I come 
to accept a belief it will inevitably 
be into the Catholic Church that I 
will seek admittance.” 

However, I do not advise any one 
to say in the presence of Madame 
Undset that her conversion was an 
“honor” to the Church. To rebuke 
the imprudent she will no longer 
use those forcible expressions which 
formerly rendered her so invincible 
in argument, for she is very diplo- 
matic, but, undoubtedly, she would 
say in terms that admit no possibil- 
ity of contradiction, that if her con- 
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version is an advantage to any one 
it is that to herself alone. I agree 
with her entirely in this and gladly 
testify that few converts rejoice 
with such enthusiasm as she in the 
happiness of having found peace in 
the truth. 

However, it is well to acknowledge 
that Madame Undset performed an 
act of great apologetic value when, 
in the poor little chapel of Hamar, 
she humbly knelt before the priest 
and publicly confessed that, “lI, 
Sigrid Undset, having before me the 
Sacred Scriptures, am firmly con- 
vinced that no one may be saved 
outside of the Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” When a person 
of her standing embraces the Cath- 
olic faith in a country where the 
Church counts but a handful of the 
faithful, and where the majority of 
Protestants have been drilled by 
their superiors to see in our reli- 
gion nothing but a collection of su- 
perstitions—when such a person 
becomes a convert, it cannot help 
but raise the Church in public opin- 
ion. More than one have found in 
her example the courage to place 
themselves under instruction or to 
acknowledge a conviction which 
before they had been too timid to 
express. More than one also have 
said to themselves or declared open- 
ly before others that the Catholic 
Church must be decidedly other 
than the Protestant ministers have 
wished to make it out. The minis- 
ters have understood very well that 
this conversion was, as has been 
said, “a feather in the cap” of the 
Catholics. These same ministers, 
for the most part, bow with re- 
spect, and admit that Sigrid Und- 
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set’s profession of faith was indeed 
a victory for the Church, but that 
it was above all a victory for Chris- 
tianity, for it was from modern pa- 
ganism to the Gospel of Christ that 
this soul returned. But others, of a 
meaner view and a less lofty spir- 
ituality, believe it their duty to 
minimize the impression which this 
conversion has produced and set 
themselves to explain it away. In 
these cases there is always a num- 
ber of plausible reasons advanced 
for the act: the splendor of the 
Catholic liturgy with its inevitable 
impression upon a person of artis- 
tic tastes; the mystical charm of 
stained glass and incense; the ro- 
mantic allure of the Middle Ages; 
the yearning to be different from 
the rest of the world; and above all, 
the lack of appreciation of the pure 
Gospel proclaimed at Wittenberg in 
the year of grace 1517.... 

But all these efforts to explain by 
human reasoning the mysterious 
ways of God are useless. The con- 
version of Madame Undset remains: 
a problem for some, an encourage- 
ment for others, a matter of joy 
and consolation for the Catholics of 
Norway, so often afflicted. We, too, 
rejoice with this soul in the happi- 
ness which she has found, but also 
we rejoice with the Church in this 
act which is bound to produce so 
much fruit. 

Those who do not know Sigrid 
Undset personally, or who perhaps 
ignore her conversion, are least fa- 
miliar with the works by which she 
has won the admiration of the 
northern countries; her two great 
historical romances, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter and Olav Andunsson. 
Here, too, may be found an apolo- 
getic; not that the author dis- 
cusses religious problems, or up- 
holds a thesis. She is above all a 
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poet. From the first line to the last, 
her books are tales, wherein the 
narrative flows like a river, some- 
times majestic, winding; sometimes 
rapid, breath-taking in its exuber- 
ance. But that which she recounts 
is the life of a people—a social and 
family life of an age long past, but 
which was impregnated with the 
Catholic faith. And under the com- 
petent hands of Madame Undset 
this life glows before us in unfor- 
gettable vignettes. Here are the 
religious festivals celebrated un- 
der the dome of the Cathedral of 
Trondhjem where the people flock 
at the sound of the bells, or the pil- 
grimages attended by thousands 
coming on foot from the uttermost 
bounds of the kingdom to pray at 
the tomb of the saintly King Olav. 
There the office of Complin is 
chanted in the Dominican church 
at Hamar, spreading peace and se- 
renity in bruised hearts. Another 
time, the figures of mendicant 
monks pass before us, those friends 
of the poor and counselors of the 
unhappy. At still another time it 
is the bishop we see, dispensing jus- 
tice, protecting the feeble against 
the strong. Bishop Torfinn of Ha- 
mar, for example, in Olav Anduns- 
s6n is a type of the father of his 
people, just, good, strong, and mer- 
ciful, generous of mind and heart, 
in whose life breathes the pure spir- 
it of the Gospel. How the catholic 
character of the Church stands out, 
grand and consoling, when Olav 
finds in a strange country exactly 
the same Mass, the same chants, the 
same prayers, as those in his own 
homeland. 

“Thus he listens in silent medita- 
tion, to the only voice which, in 
this far distant country, speaks a 
language which he understands. 
The voice of the Church here is the 
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same to which he listened in his 
youth and in his young manhood; 
She has been speaking to him in the 
Holy Mass ever since he was a little 
boy. He knows well that if he 
should travel to the far ends of the 
Christian world he will find, with- 
out doubt, a strange tongue and un- 
familiar customs, but he knows too 
that he will find a Church in Whose 
arms he may rest secure, and Who 
will offer him with largess the same 
Sacraments with which She has al- 
ways nourished him.” 

All these scenes of a Catholic life 
are familiar to us, but to Norwegian 
Protestants they are a revelation. 
Many who read these tales must 
perforce acknowledge to themselves 
that it was their own forefathers 
who took part in these pilgrim- 
ages; that it was at their own fire- 
side, in days gone by, that these 
quaint and holy Catholic legends 
were recounted; that it was in their 
own Church—now Lutheran—that 
these beautiful feasts were cele- 
brated. In spite of themselves they 
must make a comparison with the 
present time, and even reluctantly 
they must admit that the Protestant 
spirit has not enriched religious 
life. 

And so we see the apologetic 
value of the work of Sigrid Undset. 
Soon she will give us, without 
doubt, a great modern romance— 
the romance of a convert—and that 
will be no slight thing. In the 
meantime she is fighting for the 
truth in a more direct manner. She 
is preparing a translation of Mari- 
tain’s Three Reformers. Already she 
has translated two works of Msgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson, Christ in the 
Church, and The Friendship of 
Christ. At times she takes up the 
cudgels in the press against the 
Protestant clergy—one bishop in 
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particular has recently been voicing 
very foolish statements against the 
Catholic faith and her own conver- 
sion. And she is very particular 
that her arguments be based on 
firm and solid ground. She is en- 
gaged in what is no longer “done” 
in Norway—the study of St. Thom- 
as. “I have not the time to receive 
you,” she told the reporters who be- 
sieged her for an interview after her 
reception of the Nobel prize, “I am 
studying Scholastic philosophy!” 
And finally she seized the opportu- 
nity at a meeting of the Society of 
Writers to explain to one of the Edi- 
tors the Thomistic doctrine in its 
matter and form. The dear man 
was speechless! It completely up- 
set the idea which he had enter- 
tained of the Middle Ages. “But 
what a beautiful philosophy,” he 
exclaimed, “did they think such 
things in the Middle Ages!” 

It is comforting to us Catholics 
who are working for the return of 
Norway to Christian unity, to find 
in that very country itself a co- 


worker of such unique value. 
—A. Lutz, O.P., in La Vie Intellectuelle 
(Juvisy, France), December, 1928. 


> 
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THE INVENTION OF A CANARD 


Tue sack of Béziers is an exam- 
ple of barbarity, an instance of 
what used to be called “frightful- 
ness” during the European War of 
1914-18. Everyone is familiar with 
the story of the Papal Legate who, 
when the town had been captured, 
was asked how the victorious sol- 
diers were to distinguish between 
the Catholic and Protestant inhabit- 
ants. He is supposed to have re- 
plied: “Kill the lot; God will know 
His own.” This anecdote has had 
an enormous circulation. The sen- 
tence of the Papal Legate has been 
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quoted in all the popular history 
books, was accepted as historical by 
most French historians, by Miche- 
let, Henri Martin, Guizot, was not 
suspected by Baronius, finds a place 
in all the encyclopedias, and has a 
permanent lodging in English lit- 
erature. 

Longfellow puts the words al- 
leged to have been used at Béziers 
in the mouth of his Spanish Inquisi- 
tor (in the poem, “Torquemada’”’). 
Such unanimity is impressive. Yet 
the story of the Papal Legate at 
Béziers has no historical foundation; 
it is not mentioned by any contem- 
porary chronicler; it was invented 
by a German monk named Pierre 
Cesarius, of Heisterbach, near Co- 
logne, long after the event, and 
printed in a book entitled Dialogus 
Miraculorum, which ought not to be 
regarded as serious history. 

“It shows that the author was 
possessed of such a dose of credul- 
ity, even for a German medizval 
monk, that no man of sense can ac- 
cord to him the slightest confi- 
dence” (Tamizey de Laroque in 
R. des Q. H., 1886, p. 179). 

No man of sense, even if not a 
scholar, can fail to see that a state- 
ment made by such a writer, not an 
eye-witness, cannot stand against 
the silence of contemporary chron- 
iclers, one at least of whom was an 
enemy of the Church, and there- 


fore was not likely to have missed 
an opportunity to discredit the Pa- 
pal Legate. 

This ancient scandal has not es- 
caped the rake of the scavenger; it 
has been picked up and placed in 
the museum. No label is attached 
to inform the public that the scan- 
dal is really a calumny. Dr. Coul- 
ton thought it sufficient to say that 
Cesarius tells the story at second 
hand, and that “it is not inherently 
improbable” (Five Centuries of Re- 
ligion, Vol. I, p. 344). 

This is where Dr. Coulton is un- 
fair. Either there is, or there is 
not, historical evidence for this 
scandalous story. A historian, and 
still more a scavenger, has the re- 
sponsibility of a judge. What 
would the world think of a magis- 
trate who should refuse to acquit 
an accused person, against whom 
there was no reliable evidence, and, 
adding insult to injury, dismiss him 
from the court with the remark: 
“You are a nasty fellow, and the 
accusation which has been brought 
against you is not inherently im- 
probable”? 

Dr. Coulton does not seem to be 
familiar with all the relevant facts 
in this case, or with the verdict giv- 
en long ago by continental scholars 
of the highest standing. 


—M. V. Hay, reviewing G. G. Couuron’s, Five 
Centuries of Religion, in The Catholic Gazette 
(London), August, 1928. 











HEN I was a student at the 
University—it is now a good 
many years ago—our class in soci- 
ology spent some weeks—indeed it 
may have been even two or three 
months—discussing the question, 
“Is society an organism?” That 
may seem to be a purely academic 
question, and yet at least one of its 
phases has great practical impor- 
tance. That phase may be ex- 
pressed somewhat like this: “Is so- 
ciety, a state, republic, kingdom, 
empire, subject like a man to the 
law of life and death? Does a state 
grow, wax strong, develop into ma- 
turity, hold its own for a brief pe- 
riod in the prime of life, and then 
begin to suffer debility, lapse into 
old age, become senile, and final- 
ly die like any organism—like a 
plant, an animal or a man? Cana 
nation, like a man, be sick? Cana 
nation meet with an accident, or be 
wounded? Can it die unexpected- 
ly, prematurely?” A very brief sur- 
vey of history is sufficient to prove 
that a social or political organiza- 
tion follows much the same course 
of life and death as 


The Seven aman. With alittle 
Ages of a ingenuity and imag- 
Nation ination one might 


plausibly maintain 
that a nation has seven ages, match- 
ing Shakespeare’s seven ages of 
man. A nation, like a man, is born, 
always in pain and sometimes in 
blood. In its infancy it is subject 
to an unusual number of diseases 
and dangers. If the infant nation 
succeeds in passing the stage of 
childhood and comes to adolescence, 
it meets with the peculiar problems 
and difficulties of youth, the vaga- 
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ries, the uncertainties, the various 
attempts to find its place in the 
world, the conflicting emotions, the 
contradictory tendencies that make 
the life of a boy in his teens so pain- 
ful to himself and so absurd to his 
family and his friends. If a nation 
goes through all that, and arrives at 
maturity, it enjoys a short period in 
which it lives and acts with power, 
confidence and self-assurance. If it 
be a successful nation, it holds its 
head high, like a successful man,— 
perhaps a trifle too high. After a 
short period in the prime of life, the 
nation begins to grow weary. Like 
a man, it is compelled to admit “I 
am not so young as I used to be.” 
Then quickly enough, far too quick- 
ly for the nation as for the individ- 
ual person, comes old age. The na- 
tion, like the man, totters along 
sans power, sans prestige, sans in- 
fluence, sans everything. 


ADMIT, of course, that this paral- 
lel between a man and a society 
is a trifle fanciful. And yet I should 
not be surprised if some day there 
were to develop a new school of his- 
torians who would discuss the life 
and death of a nation just as a med- 
ical man would write the clinical 
history of a patient. 


They will tell when A Clinical 
the nation was born, School of 
how it came to gath- History? 


er strength, how long 

it remained healthy, at what age 
disease first began to show itself, 
how the disease progressed, and 
how death happened. Perhaps in 
certain cases they will have to re- 
cord that a nation was attacked by 
a fatal disease at the very moment 
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when to its friends it seemed in the 
full flush of health. It was strong 
(they will explain) while it was 
working its way up through pov- 
erty, but having achieved success, 
it became fond of luxury and there- 
in lay its doom. The man who has 
been poor and achieves a compe- 
tence, or riches, is generally beset 
with the temptation to self-indul- 
gence. If he yields, he quickly finds 
that too much food and too much 
drink make fat. He develops fatty 
degeneration of the muscles and 
perhaps of the heart. If besides in- 
temperance in food and drink, he 
takes too much pleasure, particu- 
larly if it be hectic, artificial enter- 
tainment, a general nervous debil- 
ity ensues, perhaps a breakdown. 
When a man develops fatty de- 
generation and nervous break- 
down, you may as well write his 
obituary and have it handy for 
speedy use. 

Now, I think I see at the present 
moment in our own nation the signs 
of the beginning of fatty degenera- 
tion and of nervous prostration 
caused by our much advertised 
“Prosperity.” I know it may seem 
paradoxical and even preposterous 
if I call prosperity a disease,—a fa- 
tal disease attacking us at the very 
moment when we think ourselves in 
the very best of health, in the prime 
of life and at the apex of our power. 
At this moment too, when the po- 
litical party that won the election 
is going into office with the tri- 
umphant cry of “Prosperity, More 
Prosperity, Prolonged Prosperity, 
Everlasting Prosperity,” it may 
seem ungracious and unpatriotic to 
declare that “Prosperity” very prob- 
ably will be our ruin. And yet it 
should be fairly obvious that a na- 
tion, like a man, can be ruined with 
wealth. The United States of Amer- 


ica may be in a worse condition to- 
day with its excessive prosperity 
than were the colonies in their ter- 
rible poverty during the winter of 
Valley Forge. 

If a man talks against what are 
thought to be the advantages of 
prosperity, he will be accused of be- 
ing an anti-patriot, a calamity howl- 
er, a kill-joy, a sorehead, a sour- 
belly. The mob is a jungle beast, 
and they that be- 
long to the mob, May Nota 
must follow the law Patriot Tell 
of the jungle, run the Truth? 
with the mob, shout 
with the mob and grow hysterical 
with the mob. But the true patriot, 
as I see him, is one who cares noth- 
ing for popularity or unpopularity. 
He recks not of optimism or pessi- 
mism. He is concerned only with 
truth. He thinks there should be a 
Life Extension Institute for nations 
as for men, and that it should advo- 
cate a frequent and thorough phys- 
ical examination. He abhors the 
fools and flatterers who say to a 
whole people what they so often say 
to a man, “You’re looking well. 
You must be all right.” Also he 
knows that the old saying, “You’re 
all right until the doctor sees you,” 
may be true of his country as well 
as of himself. And, so, loving his 
country, he would rather give it a 
warning in time than have the doc- 
tor say “It’s too late now. I should 
have been called sooner.” 


‘DEFORE we come to the precise 

demonstration of the fact that 
prosperity often disguises a fatal 
disease of the body politic, let me 
remark that I have not been so 
bamboozled by the campaign cry of 
“Prosperity” as to believe in it alto- 
gether. There are many qualifica- 
tions of the prosperity of which we 
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have heard so much. For instance, 
a short time ago Mr. Virgil Jordan, 
the chief Economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has de- 
clared point blank that this “Pros- 
perity” of which there has been so 
much talk, is only a “complex.” He 
calls it even more plainly an “illu- 
sion” and he declares it to be large- 
ly fictitious. He shows specifically 
that in the industries which cater to 
the luxuries of the people there is 
indeed prosperity; but in the basic 
industries, agriculture, the textiles, 
coal and others, there is anything 
but prosperity. 

I am no economist, but I think 
that one needs not be an expert to 
understand that all life comes out 
of the soil; all national life rests ul- 
timately upon agriculture; all eco- 
nomic welfare comes in the last 
analysis from the farm; and that if 
the farmer is not prosperous, no- 
body is really prosperous. Now 
the farmers are discontented— 
almost in rebellion. What profits 
it, therefore, if the manufacturers 
of automobiles, of cosmetics, of silk 
stockings, or any other luxury are 
on the top of the wave, while the 
farmer is discontented, desperate 
and nearly bankrupt? Further- 
more, as every one knows, the tex- 
tile industries are in a very bad pre- 
dicament. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, normally Republican states, 
went Democratic in the face of the 
recent Republican tidal wave. Why? 
Well, at least partly because they 
have been hard hit by the pro- 
longed depression in the textile in- 
dustry, and wished to indicate their 
protest against the slogan of their 
regular party. 

And then there is the South, the 
always suffering South. They used 
to talk years ago, about “bleeding 
Kansas.” It seems to me that if 
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any portion of the country is bleed- 
ing to-day it is the South. Except 
in a few spots where the iron and 
steel industry has been developed, 
or where by dint of low wages and 
child industry, certain sections in 
the South have sto- 


len away from New Sore Spots 
England a great pro-_ in the Na- 
portion of the tex- tional Body 
tile industry, the 

South is in a bad way. Indeed the 


agricultural South, like the agricul- 
tural Middle West, is nearly des- 
perate. 

How often have we read of a sur- 
plus in the cotton crop in the South? 
It would seem that, in spite of the 
boll weevil, again and again the 
crop is too large to be properly dis- 
posed of, and in consequence thou- 
sands of bales of cotton are burned. 
Are we so prosperous that we can 
afford to burn up our wealth? 

Only recently I read in the news- 
papers of a convention of men in- 
terested in the potato growing in- 
dustry. There were some 450 dele- 
gates gathered together in Chicago 
from 36 different potato growing 
states. At the convention the state- 
ment was made that the crop last 
year showed a surplus of 80,000,000 
barrels which could not be disposed 
of. It reminded me of what I saw 
some years agoin Maine. The farm- 
ers had grown a great crop of po- 
tatoes but could not 


sell them. Portland, Prosperity 
Boston, Montreal, or Stupidity? 
St. Johns, and a 


score of lesser cities were close by, 
but it would not pay the growers to 
ship their produce to those cities. 
So the potatoes were fed to the hogs, 
and when even the hogs would eat 
no more, thousands of barrels of 
perfectly good potatoes were thrown 
away to rot. Are we so prosperous 
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that we can afford to throw away 
80 million barrels of potatoes a year? 

Before the invention of artificial 
ice-making machines we New York- 
ers used to rely largely upon the ice 
crop from the Hudson River. Ice 
was always in demand, yet in many 
winters only part of the crop was 
cut. There are four railroad tracks 
on this side of the Hudson River 
and four on the other side,—the best 
freight handling conveniences in the 
world. Yet the ice companies ex- 
plained that it did not pay them 
to cut all the ice and send it to 
the city, because if they did they 
could not get their price. Then in 
the following summers we would 
invariably read of a shortage of ice 
and of the resultant discomfort and 
disease. And do we not all remem- 
ber of having time and again seen 
advertisements in the New York 
newspapers, inviting motorists to 
come up to the apple growing or- 
chards in the Catskill district and 
help themselves, but (reads the 
warning) “bring your own barrels!” 
It doesn’t pay the farmers in a good 
apple year to put the apples in bar- 
rels, or even to take them off the 
trees. 

These instances could be multi- 
plied indefinitely to prove that there 
is something very curious and 
strange and stupid about economic 
conditions in this country. Per- 
haps we are not as prosperous as 
we are lucky. 


URTHERMORE, we read in the 
newspapers such items as this: 

ten thousand people in the United 
States have an income of more than 
$100,000 a year; 228 people in the 
United States have an income of 
$1,000,000 a year; 14 people in the 
United States have an annual in- 
come of $5,000,000 or more. These 
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are the figures which to some care- 
less thinkers seem proof positive of 
prosperity. If we add to these, the 
statistics about savings bank de- 
posits, record-breaking transactions 
upon the Stock Exchange, unprece- 
dented receipts in the clearing- 
house, the prodigious expenditures, 
and the still more prodigious in- 
come of the National Government, 
even the most cautious investigator 
may imagine for the moment that 
prosperity is genuine and universal. 
But there is another phase of the 
situation. 

For example: In the city of Seat- 
tle, where the standard of living is 
just as high as in New York City, 
there arose a discussion recently 
between the employees and the 
owners of a street railway com- 
pany. The employees asked for an 
annual wage of $1,917 a year. Au- 
thorities on such matters tell us 
that for a family of five—father and 
mother and three children—an in- 
come of $2,500 a year is required 
for a decent living, in this country 
in our days. But the street railway 
men declared they could be satis- 
fied with six hundred dollars less 
than this “living wage.” But the 
street railway company insisted 
that $1,500 a year was sufficient, 
and they suggested ways and means 
of paring down the workingman’s 
budget. One detail of the plan 
made was that the employees should 
take a street car only once in six 
days! I wonder what thoughts oc- 
cur in the mind of a motorman or a 
conductor upon a street railway, 
who, being told that he with his wife 
and three or four children should 
be content with $1,500 a year, reads 
in the news of the day that 228 peo- 
ple have an income of a million a 
year and that there are even some 
individuals whose income is five mil- 
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lions a year. Yet conservative peo- 
ple wonder why bolshevism threat- 
ens and why radicals exist! The 
unequal distribution of the prodi- 
gious wealth of America may ulti- 
mately turn out to be a worse evil 
than if we had no wealth at all. 

Again, it has been brought out re- 
cently that the average income of 
all the clergymen in 
the United States is 
$735 a year. So I 
wonder again what 
can be the mental reaction of a 
Protestant clergyman with five or 
six children, when he is asked to get 
up in his pulpit and uphold capital- 
ism and be what is usually called a 
“bulwark against bolshevism.” Is 
he expected to be Christian enough 
to rejoice because some men get a 
million and he gets seven hun- 
dred? And is it Christian? We 
might continue along that line;— 
the anomalies and inequalities un- 
der our vaunted prosperity are in- 
numerable—let us consider only 
one more. 

Word went out recently that 
Henry Ford was to take on some- 
thing like 32,000 more employees. 
As soon as that rumor was heard, 
the unemployed began to besiege 
the Ford factory. They came as 
early as three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and we read in the papers that 
six thousand men stood in a snow 
storm waiting and hoping for em- 
ployment. But even if Mr. Ford 
were to take on six thousand men 
a day, and continue that process for 
a year, he would still have given 
work only to one-half the unem- 
ployed in the country. 


A Job for the 
Distributist 


ELL, let all that pass. Let us, 

for the sake of the argument, 
admit that in spite of these and a 
thousand other exceptions to the 
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rule, the country in general is burst- 
ing with wealth,—such wealth as 
has never before been piled up in 
any one country in all the history 
of mankind. Still I maintain that 
such prosperity is a danger. It 
may be the beginning of national 
ruin. 

And one reason is this: A nation, 
like a man, when it becomes exceed- 
ingly wealthy, is in danger of be- 
coming exceedingly selfish. One of 
the definitions of an optimist is “one 
who doesn’t care what happens so 
long as it doesn’t happen to him.” 
An American may repeat the re- 
frain, “we are the greatest country 
in the world,—the richest country 
in the world,” until his singsong 
may glide off imperceptibly into “we 
are the only country in the world.” 
Is it good for humanity that the 
wealth of the world should be cen- 
tered in one country, America? Is 
it good for America? If we are roll- 
ing in wealth (or if you prefer the 
phrase rotten with wealth) is it a 
matter of no importance that Ar- 
menia, Poland, Austria, Belgium, 
Ireland, and other countries are 
struggling to exist, and perhaps not 
even succeeding in the struggle? 
What does your prosperity howler 
(if calamity howler, why not pros- 
perity howler?) care about poverty 
in the far corners of the world? If, 
as the addicts of slang say, we are 
“sitting on top of the world,” what 
do we care about the fellows down 
below? Why should we worry 
about the industrial and social con- 
ditions of the poor in some far cor- 
ner of the world, so long as we are 
all “hunky dory”? So, I fear, rea- 
sons the panegyrist of American 
prosperity. 

Let me try to tell him why. It has 
been demonstrated that under mod- 
ern conditions, no country can 
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stand alone. Every other country 
in the world is our neighbor. We 
are under obligations, if not in jus- 
tice, at least in mercy and charity 
to the rest of mankind. It should 
give us no pleasure to reflect upon 
our own bursting savings banks, 
and our own hectically active stock 
exchange, if we read that millions 
are starving in China or India. Do I 
say China and India? But listen to 
the story of destitution in the coun- 
ty of Durham, England, as reported 

in a very recent dispatch: 
“Children with pinched faces and 
shivering in ragged clothes in the 
raw cold; men wandering aimless- 
ly about dirty, ill- 


The Other kept streets; rows 
Side of the of huddled houses, 
Story from their broken win- 
the Other dows stuffed with 
Side of the rags—it is such pic- 
Ocean tures of destitution 


as these one meets 
on every hand in the mining vil- 
lages of Durham. 

“The village of Witton Park with 
a population of 2,000, of whom 600 
are ex-servicemen. Only about a 
dozen of those 600 are working. 
Like the miners of Southern Wales, 
they have been caught in the eco- 
nomic squeeze of no market. 

“With strikes and _ stoppages, 
some have had hardly any con- 
tinued work since they were de- 
mobilized. There are youths of 
nineteen who have not done a real 
day’s work since they left school. 
They are gradually drifting lower 
and lower. 

“The men have been so long with- 
out work that they have run out of 
benefits both in Government em- 
ployment insurance and miners’ 
funds. Scanty purchases by vouch- 
ers reveal diets of bread and corn 
and bread and margarine. 
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“And in all this destitution in 
Durham there is a bitter irony. For 
Witton Park was once a promising 
centre of industry. Through it 
George Stephenson ran his first rail- 
way train from Darlington to Stock- 
ton. Now it is just a mining village 
with underfed children in tattered 
clothes; with three-quarters of its 
people on poor rates.” 

Can we Americans, then, rejoice 
in our own prosperity when we read 
of such conditions as these? Not 
unless we be like those abnormal 
people who think that when they 
go to Heaven (they have no doubt 
about going) their happiness will 
be increased as they look upon the 
tortured in Hell. 


DUT the problem arises, how can 

we rearrange the distribution 
of the wealth of the world, so that 
there shall not be too much in one 
place and too little in another. I 
am not going to pretend that I have 
a solution of that tidy little prob- 
lem. But if our great American 
statesmen and economists are really 
seeking an outlet for their overflow- 
ing genius, let them stop crying 
“Prosperity, American Prosperity,” 
and make some plans for the bene- 
fit of all mankind. 

Any human being, not to say any 
true Christian, can see that Amer- 
ica cannot afford to isolate herself 
in her prosperity. 

It is not enough that A Big Work 
we should equalize fora Big Man 
prosperity in New 

York and Georgia, in Illinois and 
Alabama, in Pennsylvania and Mis- 
sissippi. We must make an attempt 
to equalize prosperity in America 
and Europe and Asia. There is 
much talk nowadays about “stabili- 
zation” of this and of that, of the 
franc, of the mark, of the gulden. 
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But what we need is the stabiliza- 
tion of the universal body politic, 
the stabilization of the world. Un- 
less we attempt that, unless at least 
we are concerned about that, it is 
criminal to talk about our own 
prosperity. 

And there, by the way, is the 
problem that faces Mr. Hoover. He 
has the reputation of being a great 
philanthropist. His work for Bel- 
gium and Poland and Germany has 
acquainted him with the magnitude 
of the universal economic problem 
and the imperative need of solving 
it. Let us see what he will do, now 
that he is in a position to do some- 
thing of permanent advantage to 
the race. Of course he must do it 
without forming what George Wash- 
ington called “entangling foreign al- 
liances.” If he can do that, we shall 
be the first to hale him as the great- 
est president the country has ever 
had,—bar none. 


HEN our jingo orators talk 

about our being the greatest 
country in the world, what do they 
mean? Check them up. Make them 
specify. Are we greatest in art? 
No! at least a dozen other peoples 
surpass us in artistic instinct and 
in the creation of works of art. Are 
we the greatest country in the world 
in music? No! again, and more 
emphatically. Most of our music is 
jazz, the jazz that came out of the 
jungles of Africa. It has indeed 
been transplanted and perhaps a 
trifle modified, but it still remains 
savage music. In the opinion of the 
rest of the world, the only music we 
have produced thus far is jazz. 
Perhaps they do us an injustice. 
There are, I am told, five or six gen- 
uine composers in America, but out 
of 110 million people, five or six 
composers are nothing to brag about. 
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Where do we get our music? From 
Italy, France, Russia, Austria. We 
despoil Europe of her art and her 
music. We are like the Romans 
who ransacked the art treasuries 
of the Greeks. Or like the Is- 
raelites who “spoiled” the Egyp- 
tians. I have just 

read that exports of Just Where 
American merchan- Do We 
dise exceeded five Stand? 
billion dollars in 

1928. I wonder what is the value, 
even in dollars, of the exports of 
American art, sculpture, and (if 
such values can be measured) of 
music? As far as art and music is 
concerned we are, to tell the truth, 
a nation of parasites. 

But are we the greatest in 
general education and culture? It 
would be a brave American who 
would dare to say that we are. 
Open confession is good for the 
soul of a nation as for that of a 
man. So let us admit that we have 
the money but that others have a 
superior civilization. 

How about religious tolerance, 
perhaps the highest mark and sign 
of civilization? Are we, as a nation, 
conspicuous before the world for 
religious tolerance? An extremely 
prominent person, an American, 
born and bred, and yet with a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Europe, 
said to me sadly and deliberately, 
during the recent presidential cam- 
paign, “We are living in the most 
bigoted country in the world.” 
And I think the political campaign 
proved his statement true. 


ET us, therefore, put an end to 
this damnable boasting about 
Prosperity. Let us stop measuring 
all things by the standard of the 
dollar. If we must compare our- 
selves with other nations, let us 
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place the comparison on a different 
basis. Let us take the standard of 
right and justice, or the standard 
of civic and national virtue. Eu- 
rope is calling us now a nation of 
hypocrites, largely because of the 
prohibition situation, and will any- 
one of us undertake to prove that a 
nation which votes for a “noble 
moral experiment” in which it does 
not believe, and which it has no 
real intention of enforcing, is not a 
hypocrite nation? As for civic and 
national righteousness, are we 
proud of Teapot Dome, of Indiana 
(the state wherein, as some jester 
has said, with too near an approach 
to the truth, there are always two 
governors, one in jail and the other 
out), of the lawlessness of Chicago 
and of New York? In a word have 
we reason to glory in the “graft,” 
the violence, the banditry, that give 
us the reputation of being the most 
criminal nation in the world? Why 
then, all this blah about prosperity? 

In the face of our 


Sing to the national and mu- 
Lord a nicipal delinquen- 
New Song cies it becomes posi- 


tively immoral even 
to breathe the word Prosperity. 
And yet our leading men have been 
broadcasting it to all the winds of 
heaven, now these many months. 
Perhaps it was necessary for them 
to do so as a campaign measure. 
But now that the desired victory 
has been obtained, we shall expect 
them to adopt a new slogan. Let 
them drop the battle cry of Pros- 
perity, and preach just plain nation- 
al honesty and decency and justice. 
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After we have achieved a fair de- 
gree of national morality, let us see 
if we can build up culture. Per- 
haps if we are humble enough, we 
may learn to create some art, and 
make some music. Let us achieve 
something that will enable us to 
hold our heads up and say before 
God and the rest of mankind that 
we are no longer what we used to 
be, worshipers of the almighty dol- 
lar, boosters about prosperity, but 
that we are now become seekers for 
higher things, justice and right and 
truth and honor, and perhaps cul- 
ture. 

I hope it will not be necessary for 
a genuine lover of America to apol- 
ogize for thus speaking of the de- 
fects of America. Jesus Christ 
loved Jerusalem, and yet He pre- 
dicted its doom: “Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and ston- 
est them that are sent unto thee, 
the days shall come when thine 
enemies shall beat thee flat to the 
ground, and thy children who are 
in thee.” It is a far cry from 
Jerusalem to America, but one who 
truly loves America as Jesus loved 
Jerusalem might say, “America, 
America, how often would I have 
warned thee, how often have I be- 
sought thee to abandon such boast- 
ings such as the gentiles use? For- 
get worldly prosperity, forget the 
things that are below, the things 
that degrade a man, lift up your 
head, learn of God, learn of Christ, 
what things are eternally valuable, 
and then you need never boast 
again, for all generations shall call 
you blessed.” 





Recent Events 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


DurinG the Christmas holidays 
the eighty-fifth meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science took place in 
New York. The gathering was esti- 
mated to be the largest and most 
comprehensive in the history of 
science. The principal meetings 
were held at the Museum of Natu- 
ral History and at Columbia Univer- 
sity. About 2,000 addresses and 


papers were delivered during the 
convention. 

The scientists reached a huge 
audience, not only through the am- 
ple reports in the daily press, but 
by the use of the radio during the 


days of the meeting. From the 
Paulist Radio Station WLWL, for 
example, the Rev. John M. Cooper, 
Ph.D., delivered an address on “In- 
dian Life in the Northern Woods.” 
Dr. Cooper is Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the Catholic University in 
Washington, and was attending the 
sessions of the Anthropological So- 
ciety during the convention. 
Considerable stir was caused by 
an address delivered by Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Professor of Histor- 
ical Sociology at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on “Medical 
Science Versus Religion as a Guide 
to Life.” In the course of his paper 
he called for a new conception of 
God, “if a notion of God is needed,” 
to be formulated in the light of con- 
temporary astrophysics, which com- 
pletely repudiates the theological 
and cosmological outlook of Holy 
Scripture. He also maintained that 
“if the Ten Commandments are to 


be obeyed to-day it should be only 
when their precepts and advice can 
be proved to square with the best 
natural and social science of the 
present time.” Sin must go into the 
limbo of ancient superstitions like 
witchcraft and sacrifice, the Doctor 
continued, because while one may 
admit the existence of immorality 
and crime, there can be no such 
thing as sin, which is by definition, 
an offense against the Will of God, 
for modern science has shown it dif- 
ficult to prove the very existence of 
God, or, if He exists, that there is 
any means of knowing His Will. 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pres- 
ident of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
sharply criticized this objectional 
address, as an unwarranted liberty 
on the part of Dr. Barnes, in intrud- 
ing a metaphysical, philosophical, 
and religious subject into a scien- 
tific convention. The Sunday fol- 
lowing the address sermons were 
delivered from many pulpits an- 
swering Professor Barnes. Notable 
among these were the sermon of 
His Eminence Cardinal Hayes in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and that of the 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion at the 
Catholic University, delivered in the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers. 


inn 
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CaTHOLIC Boys’ BRIGADE 


Tue Catholic Protective Society 
founded in 1916, the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade, which has just been 
incorporated as an autonomous 
body engaged in recreational, edu- 
cational, and character training lei- 














sure time work. The organization 
is handicapped by the lack of lead- 
ers. There must be some young 
men among our readers in or near 
New York, who would be willing to 
spend an evening a week with a 
group of boys. Leadership train- 
ing courses are held at the head- 
quarters of the brigade, 217 West 
30th Street. The Rev. Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.M.Cap., is in charge. 





<n 
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NEw BisHop oF ROCHESTER, 
NEw YorK 


EarLy in January word was re- 
ceived that the Right Rev. Francis 
O’Hern had been designated to suc- 
ceed Bishop Thomas F. Hickey who 
recently retired from the See of 
Rochester because of ill health. 
Msgr. O’Hern was Vicar General of 
the diocese, and since the retire- 
ment of Bishop Hickey has been 
acting as Apostolic Administrator. 

The Bishop-elect belongs to a 
family that has given many splen- 
did servants to the Church. Born 
in Olean, N. Y., June 8, 1874, Msgr. 
O’Hern received his early educa- 
tion in the local schools, and then 
entered the Preparatory Seminary 
and later St. Bernard’s Theological 
Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. He 
completed his theological studies in 
Rome and was ordained there on 
February 17, 1901. Upon his re- 
turn to this country he served only 
a few months in churches in Roch- 
ester and Auburn, when he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where the Right Rev. 
Thomas Hickey was then rector. 
Seven years later, when Bishop Mc- 
Quaid was succeeded by Bishop 
Hickey, Father O’Hern was named 
Rector of the Cathedral, a post 
which he held with distinction for 
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thirteen years. In 1922, Msgr. 
O’Hern was made Vicar General 
and Rector of Corpus Christi 
Church. 

Four brothers of the O’Hern fam- 
ily became priests. One of them 
became a Paulist, and is now Rec- 
tor of the Apostolic Mission House, 
in Washington, D. C.; this is the 
Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P. An- 
other brother is the Rev. Thomas J. 
O’Hern, formerly a member of the 
Buffalo Apostolate, and now pastor 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church in that 
city. The fourth brother died sev- 
eral years ago. Still another broth- 
er entered the Army, where he has 
attained the rank of Lt.-Colonel. 
The consecration of the Bishop- 
elect is scheduled to take place in 
March. 


-_ 
—— 





DEATH OF CATHOLIC AUTHORITY 
ON SPIRITISM 


AFTER a long illness, the eminent 
psychologist, J. Godfrey Raupert, 
died in Wiesbaden, leaving a wife 
and one son, the Rev. Gregory Rau- 
pert, O.P. Mr. Raupert began his 
career as a member of the Church - 
of England, in which he took orders 
and served as a clergyman for ten 
years, an experience which he has 
recorded in his book, Ten Years in 
Anglican Orders. He was received 
into the Church in 1895, and some 
six years later compiled a collection 
of stories of conversions by the con- 
verts themselves, under the title, 
Roads to Rome. Other books on 
the Church and on conversion to 
the Church are The Supreme Prob- 
lem, and Back to Rome. 

Mr. Raupert had been a member 
of the British Society for Psychical 
Research, and he had come to a 
keen realization of the dangers of 
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spiritism. He devoted himself, 
therefore, to a campaign against 
spiritism, which he waged unceas- 
ingly till his fatal illness, by writ- 
ing and lecturing. He toured this 
country, South America, Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand. His 
writings explanatory’ of the 
Church’s attitude toward spiritism 
and kindred subjects, and his able 
exposition of the dangers and de- 
ceptions that encompass the un- 
trained investigator, won for him, 
in 1912, a Knighthood of St. Greg- 
ory. 

Mr. Raupert’s books on these sub- 
jects include Modern Spiritism, The 
Dangers of Spiritism, Spiritistic 
Phenomena and Their Interpreta- 
tion, Hell and its Problems, Christ 
and the Powers of Darkness, and 
Spiritism in the Light of the Full 
Truth. 


iin 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


In the last days of the old year, 
the American Catholic Historical 
Association held its ninth annual 
meeting in Indianapolis in conjunc- 
tion with various other historical 
societies. Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, 
of Washington, D. C., President of 
the Association, delivered his presi- 
dential address on “George Wash- 
ington and Religion.” 

That the scope of the activities 
of the Association is truly Catholic, 
both in a religious and in an ety- 
mological sense, is quite evident 
from the subjects treated during 
the sessions: “The Paschal Ques- 
tion During the Pontificate of Pope 
St. Victor IL,” the Very Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Souvay, C.M., of the Ken- 
rick Seminary, Webster Grove, Mo.; 
“Cardinal Pole and the Problem of 
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Christian Unity,” the Rev. Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J., of Rome, Italy, read by 
the Rev. Lawrence R. Patterson, 
S.J., of Woodstock College, Md.; 
“The Sacred Congregation de Prop- 
aganda Fidei,” the Rev. Dr. R. Cor- 
rigan, S.J., of the University of De- 
troit; “Irish Monasteries on the 
Continent During the Middle Ages,” 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Fuhrmann, 
O.S.B., of Corpus Christi College, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; “The Renais- 
sance and Individualism,” the Rev. 
Dr. Philip J. Furlong, of Cathedral 
College, New York; “Bossuet and 
the Gallican Movement,” the Very 
Rev. Alfred Barry, O.S.F.C., of 


Providence, R. I., and “The Vatican 
School of Paleography,” the Rev. 
Dr. Boniface Stratemeier, O.P., of 
the Catholic University of America; 
“The Sources of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence,” the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Rager, of Shelbyville, 


Indiana; “St. Francis de Sales: 
Christian Humanist,” the Rev. Dr. 
Peter Leo Johnson, of St. Francis 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., and 
“The Historical Development of the 
First Order of St. Francis,” the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., of 
Quincy College, Quincy, IIl. 

The Rev. Peter Guilday, D.D., 
Professor of Church History at the 
Catholic University, spoke on “The 
Catholic Chapter in American His- 
tory,” and also presided at a lunch- 
eon meeting at which the topic of 
general discussion was Catholic 
Historical Activities in the United 
States. 


fp, 
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KELLOGG-BRIAND TREATY RATIFIED 


THE multilateral treaty renounc- 
ing war as a national policy was 
ratified by the United States Senate 
on January 15th, by a vote of 85 to 

















1. Nine Senators were absent when 
the vote was taken, but all nine 
were said to be in favor of the rati- 
fication. The treaty was accepted 
without reservation or amendment. 
Two days later President Coolidge 
signed the treaty in the famous 
East Room of the White House, in 
the presence of his Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the Senate, high government 
officials and representatives of the 
press. 

Almost immediately after the 
Senate’s action on the treaty vote, 
the question of the naval cruiser 
bill was up for discussion. The 
measure is to authorize the build- 
ing of fifteen up-to-date cruisers, 
and one airplane carrier. Oppo- 
nents of the bill, who are strong, 
urge that the passing of it is incon- 
sistent with the treaty just signed. 
The opinion was expressed in Ad- 
ministration circles that the Kellogg 
Pact paved the way for a more suc- 
cessful armament limitation confer- 
ence scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington in 1931. 


<i 
—_ 





BisHop HENSON SPEAKS OF ANGLICAN 
DISESTABLISH MENT 


WHEN the question of the Prayer 
Book Revision was up before Parlia- 
ment the minority speakers fore- 
told that the rejection of the revised 
Book would bring about the Dises- 
tablishment of the Anglican Church. 
In his visitation charge to his clergy 
of the Diocese of Durham, Dr. 
Hensley Henson said he had been 
very reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that Disestablishment was 
the only solution for the crisis 
brought about by the action of Par- 
liament. This action, he pointed 
out, had proved that “such self- 
government as was conferred on 
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the Church of England by the 
Enabling Act [which created the 
Church Assembly in 1919], is only 
fictional, and that the Church of 
England is subject to the control of 
Parliament even in spiritual con- 
cerns.” 

Dr. Henson reviewed the situa- 
tion and called attention to the fact 
that while in the early part of the 
eighteenth century the Government 
was entirely Anglican and Scotch 
Presbyterian, now men of any or of 
no religion are admitted to Parlia- 
ment and given a share in the con- 
trol which this legislative body ex- 
ercises over the Church of England. 





tin 
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THE Pope’s Part IN PARAGUAY- 
Bolivia PEACE 


WHEN the world was disturbed by 
the threat of warfare between the 
two South American Republics, 
Paraguay and Bolivia, over a 
boundary dispute, His Holiness 
Pius XI. addressed appeals to the 
presidents of both countries, asking 
them to use every possible means to 
avoid hostilities. The President of 
Bolivia replied with a respectful - 
message to the Holy Father thank- 
ing him in the name of his Govern- 
ment and people, and assuring him 
that they desired peace; therefore, 
the international difficulty was be- 
ing submitted to a conference to be 
held in the United States. The 
President of Paraguay wrote in a 
similar vein, agreeing with the 
prayers and wishes of the Pope, and 
assuring him that his people, who 
were true followers of Him Who 
died to establish fraternity among 
men of good will, would not be re- 
sponsible for any attempt to hinder 
that human fraternity, because their 
love for peace was deep and sincere. 











Our Contributors 


CHARLES PuHILuips, M.A. (“Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Part I.), for the past 
twenty-seven years one of our most 
popular contributors, counts among 
his many enthusiasms one for the 
subject of his present article. His 
intensive study of Lincolniana gives 
authority to his original character 
interpretation. In June, 1924, Pro- 
fessor Phillips gave us in “If Abe 
Came Back” an interesting study of 
one of Lincoln’s characteristic qual- 
ities. 


CAROLINE DAVENPORT SWAN (“The 
Ineffable”) is a former contributor 
who now, at the age of eighty-seven, 
sends us this lovely poem. A mu- 
tual friend tells us that she is still 
“aflame with creation, alive with 
faith and sees beauty and sweetness 
everywhere her dancing blue eyes 
look.” Miss Swan lives in Maine 
and is a convert to the Faith. Her 
verse is very popular in the Catholic 
publications of Canada, Ireland and 
England. 


KATHERINE O’NEILL (“The Old 
Homestead—Betrayed” ), a new con- 
tributor from across the border, 
graduated with a Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate from the Jarvis Street Collegi- 
ate Institute in Toronto, but gave 
up teaching for commercial life, and 
is now the owner of a successful 
Tea Room in the busiest section of 
Toronto. Ever since leaving school, 
however, she has done free lance 
work in the literary field, her arti- 
cles and stories appearing in the 
Toronto Star Weekly, The Catholic 
Register and Canadian Extension, 
The Farmer’s Advocate, etc. 


Very Rev. Jonn A. Ryan, D.D. 
(“Unemployment: Causes and Rem- 
edies”), applies his expert knowl- 
edge and keen discrimination to an 
issue of paramount importance in 
order to equip our readers for in- 
telligent discussion of the unem- 
ployment bills now pending in the 
Senate. 


ANNA McCiureE SHoLit (“Val- 
ues”), who is at present sojourning 
in the South, offers our readers food 
for thought in this discriminating 
essay from her able pen. 


CATHARINE M. Bresnan (“The 
Beloved Disciple”), whose poem 
“Faith” we published in our July, 
1928, issue, is a writer whose 
growth we are interested in watch- 
ing. Her name appears with in- 
creasing frequency in the pages of 
our best Catholic magazines. 


James S. Coster (“To My Son”) 
is a New Yorker by birth, a gradu- 
ate of St. Francis Xavier’s and of 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, and 
at present is a real estate broker in 
the midtown section of the city. He 
is a veteran of the World War, and 
was in the regiment ministered to 
by Father Peter Hoey, C.S.P. 


MARGUERITE AVIS WHITCOMB 
(“Psalm”) is another new contrib- 
utor. She was born and has always 
lived in the suburban parts of Bos- 
ton, was educated at private schools, 
and has taken courses at Smith and 
Simmons Colleges and at Boston 
University. She has traveled exten- 
sively in this country and in Eu- 
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rope, and for the past few years has 
devoted herself principally to litur- 
gical study and writing. She has 
written about thirty psalms, some 
of which have appeared in the 
Watchman-Examiner of New York. 


Harry McGuire (“Dante”) grad- 
uated from the University of Notre 
Dame mazima cum laude in 1925, 
and has since continued to win dis- 
tinction in local and national con- 
tests as poet and playwright. In 
1924 he won the national poetry 
contest sponsored by Columbia, and 
the following year, the Scribblers 
(Notre Dame) Poetry Prize. The 
same year he was the victor in the 
George Ade One Act Play Contest, 
and won second place in the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Playwriting 
Contest. His play, Yella, first pro- 
duced by the Yale Drama School, 
won the Editch Gardens (Denver) 
Play Prize, and the 1926 prize 
awarded by the Wharf Players of 
Provincetown, Mass. In 1927 an- 
other play of his captured third 
prize in a national contest con- 
ducted by Le Petit Thédtre, New 
Orleans. Mr. McGuire is now teach- 
ing English at Yale and taking the 
Baker post-graduate course in play- 
writing in the Yale Drama School. 
He has contributed poetry and re- 
views to The Commonweal, but this 
is his first work for THE CATHOLIC 
WonrLp. 


Joun J. Downey (“Some Objec- 
tions to the Novels of Donn Byrne”) 
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holds his A.M. from the Catholic 
University, and is now a member of 
the staff of Keith Academy, Lowell, 
Mass. He has written for The Com- 
monweal, but is another new name 
among the many we introduce to 
our readers this month. 


ANNE (Mrs. B. E.) Sutton (“Soc- 
rates, Paranhi and Quinces”) made 
her first contribution, “Indian Leg- 
ends,” to THE CATHOLIC WorLpD just 
a year ago. Born the Baroness van 
Bibra, she is the wife of an Amer- 
ican banker, and lives in Colorado 
Springs. 


Arrico Levast1 (“Jacopone da 
Todi.” Part II.) concludes his illu- 
minating study of his gifted coun- 
tryman, begun last month. Signor 
Levasti’s “Italian Mystics” was a 
feature of a recent number of The 
Commonweal. 


S1sTER M. IMELDINE, C.S.C. (“Lit- 
tle Things”), a native of Lincoln, 
Ill., became a Catholic while a pupil 
at the Sacred Heart Academy, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Later she attended 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, and 
after graduation entered the Noviti- 
ate of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
She taught English, Latin and Ger- 
man in the Sacred Heart Academy, 
Fort Wayne, for ten years with 
great success, and is now in the 
Holy Cross School, Ventura, Cal. 
Sister Imeldine’s poems have ap- 
peared in the Ventura Post, Ave 
Maria, and other periodicals. 





Mew Books 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. Selected and edited by Joseph Ratner.— 
The Stream of History. By Geoffrey Parsons.—A Rime of the Rood. By Charles 
L. O’Donnell, C.S.C.—Mary Todd Lincoln. By Honoré Willsie Morrow.—With 
Malice Toward None. Same author.—Jérgensen. An Autobiography. Trans- 
lated by Ingeborg Lund.—The Way It Was With Them. By Peadar O’Donnell.— 
Newman on the Psychology of Faith in the Individual. By Rev. Sylvester P. 
Juergens, S.M., S.T.D.—Cardinal Pole and His Early Friends. By Cardinal Gas- 
quet.—The World of Imagery. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J.—Shelley—His Life and 
Work. By Walter Edwin Peck.—The Town on the Hill. By Mrs. George Nor- 
man.—Fundamental Theology. By Rev. John Brunsmann, D.D. Translated by 
Arthur Preuss.—How the Reformation Happened. By Hilaire Belloc.—An Intro- 


duction to Social Work. By Rev. John O’Grady, Ph.D.—Foreign Publications. 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. Se- 
lected and Edited by Joseph Rat- 
ner. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $4.00. 

Professor Alfred North White- 
head and Professor John Dewey 
could be the two clearest expositors 
of modern philosophy; actually 
they are not. Some thinkers write 


obscurely in order to be thought 
profound, but this certainly is not 
the reason for the vagueness of 
either of these, for no one will ques- 
tion their right to be heard as dar- 


ing and original writers. What- 
ever the explanation be, the fact is 
that Dr. Whitehead has his Cajetan 
in Professor Wieman, and Dr. 
Dewey has his compiler in Mr. Jo- 
seph Ratner, who in this book has 
gathered up the fragments that 
have fallen from the Master’s table 
and presented them anew as a uni- 
fied and comprehensive whole, deal- 
ing with the wide range of Dr. 
Dewey’s thought on the subject of 
metaphysics, education, politics, 
art, and religion. Mr. Ratner re- 
frains from comment; his work is 
merely to arrange material, and 
his selection and arrangement have 
been unquestionably judicious and 
representative. Such a work needed 
to be done and all students of the 


philosophy of Professor Dewey will 
be deeply grateful to Mr. Ratner. 

A typical phrase of the hero’s phi- 
losophy inserted on the first page 
tells us the whole story of the con- 
tents of the book: “Philosophy,” 
says Professor Dewey, “recovers 
itself when it ceases to be a device 
for dealing with the problems of 
philosophers, and becomes a meth- 
od, cultivated by philosophers, for 
dealing with the problems of men.” 
That is just the point: Is philosophy 
a study of the problems of men, or 
a study of the problem of causes? 
Is the emphasis to be placed upon 
man as the center of the universe, 
or upon a Principle and a Cause? 
Does philosophy rotate about man, 
or about the universal phenomenon 
of being? Is philosophy humanis- 
tic, or is it transcendental? 

When Professor Dewey wrote, 
“problems of men,” he summarized 
his whole philosophy, namely a sys- 
tem which is anthropocentric and 
not theocentric, a code which looks 
upon man as the highest emergent 
in the unfolding cosmic process and 
not the great Pontifex between the 
world of matter and spirit. 

Grant this initial premise of the 
Professor and a whole new system 
of thought unravels itself with a 















charming sequence, which nothing 
in the world can dam up except a 
faulty piece of logic,—and that 
never happens! Give him the lever 
of his first humanist principle and 
he will upset the world. It is these 
primitive dogmas that matter in his 
system, among which the follow- 
ing may be noted. In the specula- 
tive order there are no fixed prin- 
ciples like the principle of identity 
and contradiction. Hence truth is 
not static but dynamic, not fixed 
but ambulatory. Truths are in- 
strumental; they function in cer- 
tain environments and pass away 
with certain environments. “Ca- 
pacity for operation is the test of 
truth, measure, or criterion of 
truth.” 

What is true of the intellectual 
order is true of the moral order; as 
there are no fixed principles, neither 
are there fixed ends. As Professor 
Dewey puts it: “Fixed ends upon 
one side and ‘fixed principles’ on 
the other, are props for a feeling 
of safety, the refuge of the timid 
and the means by which the bold 
prey on the timid.” Morality is a 
growth in the meaning of experi- 
ence, for all knowledge is experi- 
mental. As we live we learn, as we 
learn new meanings attach them- 
selves to certain actions, and in 
Blondelian fashion these new and 
enlarged meanings open up new 
visions and so the chase goes on. 
The tragedy for all morals would be 
to make the present experience just 
an “incident” of a remote good as 
Christian Ethics would have it. 
The present moment is a moral mo- 
ment, apart from its relation to an 
ultimate end, and this because it 
marks a transition in the direction 
of breadth and clarity of action. 
Professor Dewey feels he is quite 
close to Epicureanism and the “eat, 
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drink, and be merry” for-the-mo- 
ment philosophy, and tries to es- 
cape its stigma with this distinction 
which is conspicuous for its indis- 
tinctness: “The objection to Epi- 
cureanism lies in its conception of 
what constitutes present good, not 
in its emphasis upon satisfaction as 
at present.” 

In accordance with the foregoing 
philosophy, education is defined, 
not as the knowledge of truth, but 
as the organizing of experience; its 
end is not Pro Deo et Patria, but 
Pro Patria, and by this is meant 
democracy. In other words, edu- 
cation is the organizing of experi- 
ence in such a way as to further 
the democratic ideal which must 
more and more dominate society. 
And as for religion: “We have got 
to teach something as religion, but 
that something cannot be the dog- 
matic creeds of present-day reli- 
gion; possibly it will be ‘a more 
catholic principle of human inter- 
course and association which is too 
religious to tolerate pretensions to 
monopolize truth.’” 

In a word, philosophy centers 
about man, and progress consists 
not in sacramentalizing human na- . 
ture and things as means to the Su- 
preme End which is the possession 
of Life, Truth, and Beauty, but 
rather in the pursuit of a goal with- 
out ever obtaining it. Professor 
Dewey loves the chase much more 
than bagging the game; he would 
rather be on the way to Rome than 
in Rome, rather change his ideals 
than attain them. In this connec- 
tion one cannot but think, by con- 
trast, of a thought of Mr. Chester- 
ton: “If the standard changes how 
can there be improvement which 
implies a standard? If women, say, 
desire to be elegant, it may be that 
they are improved at one time by 
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growing fatter and at another time 
by growing thinner. But you can- 
not say that they are improved by 
ceasing to wish to be elegant and 
beginning to wish to be oblong. 
Nietzsche started a nonsensical idea 
that men had once sought as good 
what we now call evil; if it were 
so, we could not talk of surpassing 
or even falling short of them. How 
can you overcome Jones if you walk 
in the opposite direction? You 
cannot discuss whether one people 
has succeeded more in being mis- 
erable than another succeeded in 
being happy. It would be like dis- 
cussing whether Milton was more 
puritanical than a pig is fat.” 

F. J. S. 


The Stream of History. By Geof- 
frey Parsons. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

It is in something of a spirit of 
foreboding that a jaded reviewer 
takes up any new outline of world 
history that appears on the book 
market. The Van Loons and the 
Wells’s, to say nothing of the lesser 
fry, have somewhat dulled one’s ap- 
petite for the masses of irresponsi- 
ble impressionism, facile generali- 
zation and personal prejudice that 
have been passing for “history” 
with this movie generation. With 
all the more enthusiasm, then, does 
one recommend Mr. Parsons’ ex- 
cellent book. In an outline of some 
560 pages covering the whole story 
of mankind he has produced as 
near an approach to the entirely pic- 
turesque and at the same time thor- 
oughly impartial history as we can 
remember reading. If he does in- 


dulge in some rather hypothetical 
millions of years in his prehistoric 
section, he has assured us of the 
speculative nature of such excur- 
sions. 


When the age of ascertain- 
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able fact is reached he is refresh- 
ingly conscientious in marking off 
historic reality from theory and 
opinion, and we have hunted in 
vain for a single statement that can 
be attributed to the influence of re- 
ligious, racial or nationalistic bias. 
One or two points may be singled 
out as good illustrations of Mr. 
Parsons’ accuracy and lucidity as a 
historian. He is particularly happy 
in his appreciation of the position 
and importance of religious belief 
and emotion as a factor in medieval 
history. He is unusually right, also, 
we venture to think, in admitting 
the importance and the value of the 
Scholastic system as a schematic 
development of Christian belief and 
practice. There is humor as well 
as perspective in the remark, ap- 
ropos of the old story of the Scho- 
lastic discussion as to the dancing- 
floor accommodation for angels on 
a needle point, that “possibly some 
of the present-day dissertations of 
doctors of philosophy in our univer- 
sities will seem equally absurd 500 
years hence.” G. D. M. 


A Rime of the Rood. By Charles L. 
O’Donnell, C.S.C. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
Cardinal Newman a generation 

ago said that the “Reformation” 

had turned the whole course of 

English literature out of its original 

channel; but time has proved that, 

while Newman’s words were true, 
the main bed of the stream never 
really dried up. Its waters may 
have been too often hidden under 
what appeared to be aridity—but 
the stream, like an arroyo in Cali- 
fornia, was there, alive and flow- 
ing. The publication of Father 

O’Donnell’s new volume of poetry 

is one of the recent instances of 

that stream reappearing. It might 


























even be said that it marks a “gush- 
er”; it shoots up a strong fountain 
of fresh vigorous life. 

Poetry is essentially a sacred 
thing: it deals with life in its most 
sacred aspects and aspirations; it 
interprets life in the language of 
fundamental truth; it must be au- 
thentic. As stanza after stanza of “A 
Rime of the Rood” and its accom- 
panying verses unfold, they lay bare 
the core of truth as man learns 
it by living—the truth that life is 
a paradox of good out of evil, of 
joy out of pain, of possession out of 
relinquishment. This is the whole 
message of Father O’Donnell’s poet- 
ry. Anyone who has lived knows 
that the message is true, and any- 
one who is alive to this age knows 
that it is a message deeply needed 
by the world of man. And that 
message can come authentically to 
us only out of experience. Father 
O’Donnell’s poetry is authentic be- 
cause it has been struck and ham- 
mered out of experience; more than 
that, out of the highest and most 
intimate experience of man’s life, 
his spiritual experience. It is of 
the same stuff of which the poetry 
of the Bible is made, man’s ultimate 
relationship with God. Much could 
be said of its power, its force, its 
charm; of the magic of its phras- 
ing, of the tenderness of its feel- 
ing, of its exquisite shadings in 
color and form. 

Because his work is vital in its 
content, then, and beautiful in 
satisfying all the canons of poetic 
art, I for one accord to this poet 
a first place in modern English 
verse. I believe that his poetry will 
in time become a part of our lit- 
erary tradition; will influence other 
poets; will live among the people; 
and will thus play a part in dig- 
ging deeper and wider the true 
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If the 
post-Reformation channel eventual- 
ly dries up, it will be because its 


channel of English poetry. 


sources are exhausted. If the true 
channel flows fuller and richer, it 
will be because poetry of the kind 
written by Charles O’Donnell, poet- 
ry drawn and running out of the 
inexhaustible fountain sources of 
truth and beauty, is given us. 
Cc. P. 


Mary Todd Lincoln. By Honoré 
Willsie Morrow. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.50. 

With Malice Toward None. Same 
publisher and price. 

Mrs. Morrow’s account of how 
she came to write this biographical 
sketch (she calls it “An Apprecia- 
tion”) of Mary Todd Lincoln, is al- 
most as interesting as the sketch 
itself. The book grew out of re- 
searches made in preparation for 
the writing of Mrs. Morrow’s two 
Lincoln novels, Forever Free and 
With Malice Toward None. In the 
course of those researches, a new, 
a living Mary Todd emerged from 
the records—a figure totally differ- 
ent from the popular conceptions of 
Lincoln’s unfortunate wife. For 
that she was unfortunate, tragically 
so, is Mrs. Morrow’s thesis. 

She proves it rather conclusively, 
not alone by the documented evi- 
dence she gives concerning the no- 
ble and generous characteristics of 
her heroine, but likewise by the 
revelations she makes concerning 
her weaknesses and her blunders. 
Most happily she does not try to 
prove Mrs. Lincoln a paragon of 
virtue; she does no whitewashing. 
She shows Mary Todd’s impulsive 
nature in full play—and by that 
very showing wins the complete 
sympathy, if not always the pa- 
tience, of her readers for the un- 
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happy woman. The effect of the 
book is conclusive: Mary Todd Lin- 
coln was a good and a very much 
misjudged woman. In these days 
of “debunking” history and biog- 
raphy, it is a relief and a pleasure 
to read a forthright, honest, sin- 
cere work of this kind. 

Mrs. Morrow’s sketch of Mrs. 
Lincoln closes with an interesting 
chapter called “Some Popular Fal- 
lacies About Lincoln.” And this 
chapter leads the reader easily into 
Mrs. Morrow’s second Lincoln nov- 
el, With Malice Toward None. Here 
she picks up the thread of the Lin- 
coln narrative where she left off at 
the end of Forever Free, occupying 
herself with those supremely try- 
ing times which brought forth the 
conflict between Lincoln and Sum- 
ner. This is the pivot of her dra- 
matic action— the internal war 
which the tragically harassed Pres- 
ident was obliged to fight at the 
Capitol and in the White House, 
while defeat seemed to dog the Un- 
ion armies at the front. Around 
this pivot wheels the whole sus- 
pensive movement of those crucial 
years. 

Whether it is possible for any- 
one in our time, or ever, to com- 
pletely succeed with a Lincoln nov- 
el, is a question. In my opinion, 
however, Mrs. Morrow comes very 
near to that complete success. The 
proof is in the final and the total 
effect, which here is one of a living, 
breathing, actual, and authentic 
Lincoln, with whom the reader be- 
comes intimately acquainted. And 
this Lincoln, with his loyal, faith- 
ful, and ambitious wife, moves 
against a background of “period” 
life that is sketched in, really etched 
in, with surprising vividness and 
strength. Whoever wishes to know 
what life in Washington was like 
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while the Lincolns occupied the 
White House, how the Lincolns 
themselves lived, can do no better 
than read this fine, stirring novel. 

Merely as a piece of technical 
craftsmanship, it is far ahead of its 
predecessor, Forever Free. There 
is less implausible invention, and 
much more genuine character reve- 
lation. True, the “doings” of young 
Tad are at times as incredible as 
they are tiresome. But perhaps 
they were incredible (and tiresome) 
in actuality? 

The book brings us up to the fall 
of Richmond. I hope Mrs. Morrow 
will go on, and make a trilogy of it. 
In her Mary Todd Lincoln she says 
not; that she cannot bear to write 
of Lincoln’s death. But she should. 

Ge & 





Jorgensen. An Autobiography. 
Translated from the Danish by 
Ingeborg Lund. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

This is the half of a great book. 
The life-story, told by himself, of 
the great Danish poet and convert, 
Johannes Jérgensen, it brings him 
on his spiritual quest as far as the 
threshold of the Catholic Church, 
although when we close the book 
he seems farther than ever from it. 
We know that the end of the story 
was a happy one, but on many 
counts it seems a pity that the en- 
tire translation should not have 
been published at one time. For 
after the fearless fashion of those 
whose feet have taken hold on truth, 
the author draws for us a graphic 
picture of his mental state just pre- 
vious to the solution of all his 
doubts, and he posits those doubts 
in a way that to some must seem 
incontrovertible. While it is de- 
sirable that not a single difficulty 
of this kind should be minimized, 

















since its magnitude only enhances 
the miracle of its resolution, it is 
likewise desirable that not a single 
soul should have its difficulties in- 
creased, its quest of truth impeded. 

This defect, however, which re- 
flects rather on the discretion of the 
publisher looms small against the 
greatness of Jérgensen’s achieve- 
ment. Told with something of the 
minuteness of introspection that 
characterizes the stream of con- 
sciousness novel, the book has qual- 
ities that will satisfy both those 
who love the harsh and rugged out- 
lines that to them connote reality, 
and those who rejoice to see the 
Heavens opened and some refrac- 
tions of their radiance streaming 
upon the darkness of this world. 
It tells the story not only of one 
man’s soul, but of the intellectual 
and religious gropings of a genera- 
tion. For it is not without war- 
rant that Jorgensen uses the term 
we in describing his own vacilla- 
tions. We watch him and his com- 
peers turning away from Christian- 
ity, which has failed them in the 
only form in which they know it, 
Lutheranism; sickening in turn of 
the Faustianism, the Byronism in 
which they have sought refuge, 
wearying of the sensual excesses 
that were the logical consequences 
of their pseudo-philosophy, their 
false romanticism, their Brandesian 
atheism. 

Not to all of them came the per- 
sistent call that drew Jorgensen out 
of that Northern ivory tower into 
a populous country, a congenial 
household, in the wake of a con- 
verted Jew. For if it had had no 
other merit this book would have 
been important for the sake of the 
story of Mogens Ballin, the Jew 
whose progress to the Faith was 
never impeded by the Lutheran in- 
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hibitions which delayed his friend. 

The story is told with all the 
charm of style that we are justified 
in expecting of a poet’s prose, a 
charm which is especially manifest 
in his sensitiveness to natural beau- 
ty, whether found in the grassy 
eyots of Denmark or in the colored 
stones of Assisi, reéchoing to its 
thousand bells. The description of 
the bells of Assisi chiming the eve- 
ning Angelus has a matchless beau- 
ty which affects the reader much as 
the bells themselves affected Jérgen- 
sen’s companion: “He was stand- 
ing with bared head in the sun- 
shine, his face hidden in his hands. 
I understood that he was praying.” 

B. M. K. 


The Way It Was With Them. By 
Peadar O’Donnell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Authentic Irish tales, or, better, 

tales of the authentic Irish, are not 

numerous. It seems impossible to 
write about the Irish without exag- 
geration. And so we have the ro- 
mances of Lover and the ribaldries 
of Joyce. Far removed from either 
is Peadar O’Donnell’s book, the ini- 
tial choice of the Catholic Book Club 
of New York. It records the lives 
and loves of some Irish fisher folk 
on an island off Donegal. There 
are no great, worked-up scenes in 
this tale. Charlie’s trip in the cur- 
ragh across a wild sea to fetch the 
doctor to Peggy is thrilling, but 
just what would be expected; for 

“he’s his grandfather over again, 

God bless him, and his stock were 

men.” The simple day-to-day joys 

and sorrows of Mary Doogan and 
her family of ten grip one as no 
theatrical thriller could: the her- 
ring catch; the light in the sick- 
room; the dapper hen and the lost 
nest; the patch sewed with black 
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thread because there was no white; 
the bowl of tea after the regatta; 
Mrs. Doogan’s dying worry: “Did 
anybody take in the eggs?” she 
asked; “that dog of Neddy’s ’ll get 
them if not.” The people of this 
book live, and the reader lives with 
them. 

The story is beautifully told. 
There is not an unnecessary word 
in the book. Yet it is not written 
in the irritating staccato affected 
by the modern dot-and-dash school. 
It doesn’t sputter. Its style is sim- 
ple and severe as the excellent wood- 
cuts that adorn the book. Peadar 
O’Donnell should be heard from 
again. J. J. P. 


Newman on the Psychology of Faith 
in the Individual. By Rev. Syl- 
vester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75. 

Father Juergens indicates clear- 
ly the purpose of his book: to an- 
swer the question, “What does New- 
man teach about the motives which 
induce an ordinary Christian to as- 
sent to Divine Revelation?” or how 
does Newman justify the faith of 
the multitudes? He makes plain 
from the start that the work is a 
“simple exposition without any at- 
tempt at criticism or defense.” 
Were the reader to mistake or over- 
look this issue he would almost of 
a certainty be disappointed with 
this book. He might expect to find 
a criticism of Newman’s system of 
apologetics and an attempt to show 
how it squares with the common 
teaching of theologians; for, as 
every student of Newman knows, 
his system has been for years the 
subject of acrid debate. Modern- 
ists have claimed his support and 
his orthodox admirers have felt 
obliged to defend him against the 
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charge. But in spite of their kind- 
ly efforts some sense of uneasiness 
has always been felt in certain cir- 
cles concerning Newman’s real po- 
sition and the orthodoxy of certain 
of his views. 

No one questions the sincerity of 
Newman’s faith, nor does anyone 
deny that for him faith meant an 
unshakable assent to _ revealed 
truths on God’s authority. Faith 
then for him was exactly what it 
has been and ever shall be for the 
Church. One needs only to read 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations 
or Newman’s correspondence to be 
convinced of this. Perhaps noth- 
ing more forceful or more beauti- 
ful has ever been written in any 
language on the nature of faith 
than these sublime pages of the 
Discourses. Certainly, no Modern- 
ist can with any show of justice or 
mental honesty make Newman the 
sponsor for purely symbolical or 
pragmatic interpretations of faith 
or dogma. 

The two main issues in which 
Newman is held by some to be at 
variance with the teachings of the 
Church are the motives of credibil- 
ity and the development of doc- 
trine. The Council of the Vatican 
defines miracles and prophecies as 
most certain signs of divine reve- 
lation. Now, Newman does not de- 
ny the value of these external mo- 
tives, but he questions whether in 
matter of fact they make or keep 
men Christian. The best argument 
for him is “an argument written 
within us . . . which rises out of 


a careful attention to the teachings 
of our heart and a comparison be- 
tween the claims of conscience and 
the announcements of the Gospel.” 
As regards the development of doc- 
trine, Newman of course admits all 
definitions of the Church to be con- 





























tained in the deposit of revelation, 
but in his own theory of develop- 
ment he is said by many to ad- 
vance beyond the limits of ortho- 
doxy in being ready to admit that 
many truths now defined by the 
Church are contained in this de- 
posit only as the oak may be said to 
be contained in the acorn from 
which it comes to the light of day 
by some kind of vital development, 
the exact nature of which is not 
easy to understand. Most theolo- 
gians claim, however, that all re- 
vealed truths are contained for- 
mally in the deposit of revelation, 
though some are there only implic- 
itly. 

These problems are as pressing 
and as provocative to-day as they 
were in the times of the great Car- 
dinal, and we would therefore wel- 
come a discussion of them in the 
book under review. However we 
cannot call into question the au- 
thor’s right to restrict his treat- 
ment to a faithful description of 
Newman’s real thought on the man- 
ner in which, de facto, men come 
to believe the Christian revelation. 
With this in mind, we are glad to 
say that the writer has scored a no- 
table success. He has gathered in 
one small volume of 288 pages 
abundant quotations from and ref- 
erences to passages on every point 
he has taken up, passages which 
are widely scattered through New- 
man’s many works. He shows a 
truly astonishing knowledge of 
these writings and gives an accurate 
and intelligent summary of the 
points in question. And while the 
book does not profess to render the 
reading of Newman’s works use- 
less, it does serve to give those who 
have not the opportunity to con- 
duct a personal search among his 
voluminous writings a fair under- 
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standing of his position. For this 
the work is extremely valuable, and 
every lover of Newman should ac- 
cord it a genuine welcome. 

Some might find the arrangement 
of references annoying (they are 
grouped according to chapters at 
the end of the book), but owing to 
their abundance any other arrange- 
ment would appear unpractical. 

A. V. 
Cardinal Pole and His Early Friends. 

By Cardinal Gasquet. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 

In this footnote to history, Car- 
dinal Gasquet gives selections in 
English from a packet of letters re- 
cently added to the Vatican Library, 
and written in Latin or occasionally 
in Greek, by friends of Reginald 
Pole, who, in later years, as Car- 
dinal, was to effect the alas! short- 
lived reconciliation between Eng- 
land and the Holy See. Pole was 
of the blood royal, being second 
cousin to that horrible Welshman, 
Henry VIII., and it was by license 
of that monarch, that, after grad- 
uating at Oxford, he proceeded to 
Padua for further studies, as was 
the enlightened custom of a day 
when there was a common faith 
and a common tongue in Latin 
amongst all educated persons. Pole 
lived in considerable state, his at- 
tendants having the unusual per- 
mission from the Seigniory of 
Padua to carry weapons. He had 
assigned to him as tutor the Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Philosophy in 
the University, one Nicolao Leoni- 
cus Tomeo, who calls himself N. 
Leonicus and by whom, or to whom, 
most of the letters are written. 
Pole impressed himself on his 
friends as a man of ability, though 
they remarked upon his taciturnity 
—no doubt an English attribute— 
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and, later on, blamed his failure 
to answer letters. 

The great interest of the book is 
that it introduces so many of the 
leading English humanists of the 
day. Blessed Thomas More is 
thanked for a copy of Utopia which 
its recipient writes about as some 
enthusiast might to-day of the best- 
selling novel. We come in contact 
too with one of the most interesting 
men of the time, Linacre, a priest 
but also a Doctor of Medicine of 
the University of Padua, the found- 
er of that ancient and honorable 
Corporation of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London. 

The book contains many allu- 
sions of much interest to historians 
and just one may be cited. Leoni- 
cus is writing of the University after 
it had begun to recover from the 
devastation wrought upon it, first 
by the “spotted fever” (typhus), 
and then by the bubonic plague, 
that dreadful Oriental scourge 
which had previously, as “the Black 
Death,” changed the whole course 
of European history. He says that 
“whilst all other studies are flour- 
ishing here, that of philosophy 
proper alone is rather frozen up, 
in fact it wholly languishes. This 
is from the want of good profes- 
sors, and because, as you know, 
it is read in such a _ barbarous 
fashion. The time is frittered 
away over foolish questions, and 
whole days are spent in discussing 
them.” 

The decline of Scholastic philoso- 
phy has never been more tersely 
summed up nor more accurately 
accounted for. A word must be 


said of the extreme interest of the 
numerous notes on the persons in- 
cluded in the book from the pen of 
the erudite Cardinal who so ably 
edits it. 


B. C. A. W. 
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The World of Imagery: Metaphor 
and Kindred Imagery. By Ste- 
phen J. Brown, S.J. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

Though he frankly and wisely 
admits his inability to frame a bet- 
ter definition of the metaphor than 
those of previous writers, Father 
Brown can scarcely be excelled in 
his exposition of the importance, 
the usefulness, and the limitations 
of figurative language. The first 
part of his book is an examination 
of theory, in which the genesis, the 
nature, the functions, and _ the 
sources of metaphor are explored, 
and simile, personification, meton- 
ymy, and synecdoche are necessa- 
rily dismissed in two _ excellent 
chapters. In Part II., the study is 
focused, by way of application of 
theory, on the significance of met- 
aphor in rhetoric, homiletics, logic, 
theology, and every-day speech. 
Part III. contains eleven short chap- 
ters of quoted metaphors, classified 
according to the province of human 
life or interest which provides the 
image. 

Here is no pedantry and preten- 
tiousness, but a fruitful 350 page 
study of a subject as old as human 
expression. The writer’s purpose 
has been to survey the whole do- 
main as closely as possible in a sin- 
gle volume, indicating at every turn 
the numerous trails that other in- 
vestigators may profitably follow. 
He himself expects to treat some- 
time “the imagery derived from 
metaphor and simile, viz., parable 
and allegory, and the whole subject 
of symbolism.” His present book 
will be welcomed not only by 
teachers and preachers, but by lay 
readers. In it, he exercises cold 
logic so vigorously that it becomes 
hearty, glowing reason. His good 























sense has limited tempting techni- 
cal digressions to pages instead of 
chapters, and his graciousness, to- 
gether with a warm humor, has 
lightened for many readers the in- 
tellectual burden of thorough schol- 
arship. Breadth of perception, as 
well as depth, is evident in almost 
every sentence, and a sure sense of 
proportion has kept the very foot- 
notes in their proper place. 
Cc. M. 


Shelley—His Life and Work. By 
Walter Edwin Peck. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 vols. 
$12.50. 

Forty-two years ago Professor 
Dowden of the University of Dub- 
lin published his Shelley in two 
well documented volumes and the 
work became a classic of its type. 
But forty-two years is a long time. 
Besides, we live in an age when in- 
quiring eyes are turned upon the 
great figures of dead yesterdays, in- 
quiring hands are delving into old 
documents and trying to turn up 
new ones, and inquiring minds are 
busy with revaluations of men and 
reappraisals of their work and its 
significance. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising 
that Professor Peck should have 
yielded to the natural temptation to 
write a new life of Shelley. Several 
things may have impelled him. In 
the first place he has been for some 
time engaged with Mr. Roger Ing- 
pen on the costly and definitive 
Julian edition of Shelley’s works, 
not yet completed; again, he is, aft- 
er years of research, saturated with 
his subject; still again, he has made 
at least one important discovery 
concerning the relations between 
Shelley and Jane Williams; further, 
his sense of justice may have been 
in revolt against Professor Dow- 
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den’s insistence on defending his 
hero at every point even though he 
minimized or ignored his moral 
shortcomings and stubbornly be- 
clouded the fair name of Shelley’s 


first wife, Harriet Westbrook. 
Finally, Professor Peck may have 
desired to give closer attention to 
Shelley’s literary development than 
Professor Dowden had done in his 
Life. Whether this combination of 
reasons operated or not the present 
reviewer cannot say, but certainly 
new biographies a-plenty have been 
written with decidedly less reason. 

Professor Peck brings out several 
interesting points, among them that 
Shelley attempted to exonerate him- 
self for his sudden attachment to 
Mary Godwin by placing the blame 
on her. Unlike Professor Dowden, 
Professor Peck will not set Shelley 
upon a pedestal in defiance of the 
facts. On the contrary, he reveals 
a heartening reverence for moral 
law in his discussion of the ignoble 
“eternal triangle” involving Shelley, 
Harriet, and Mary Godwin, and he 
protests against the posthumous 
scandals of which Harriet was the 
victim and which have no more sub- 
stantial support than the desire in - 
certain quarters to justify her 
abandonment by Shelley. 

The poet was plainly “an uncer- 
tain waif of impulse,” to quote 
Professor Peck, and if his senti- 
mentalism appeared Platonic in his 
eyes, it seemed no such thing to the 
more practical sense of Mary God- 
win Shelley who (no thanks to the 
poet) narrowly escaped, on more 
than one occasion, receiving at his 
hands similar treatment to that 
which he (thanks to Mary) meted 
out to Harriet Westbrook. 

Professor Peck’s interchapters 
which are devoted to Shelley’s more 
important and biographically sig- 
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nificant work are sound and pene- 
trating, and lead one to hope that 
he may publish a separate study of 
Shelley as a poet. 

Shelley’s was a singularly com- 
plex psychology and it is no dispar- 
agement to these painstaking and 
scholarly volumes to say that he 
still remains elusive. Perhaps he 
always will. If he should not, we 
shall owe much to this study which 
insists that the solution is not to be 
found by abrogating justice, com- 
mon sense, and the Decalogue. 

J. 5. 


The Town on the Hill. By Mrs. 
George Norman. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.50. 


This Catholic novel has been 
very severely taken to task by our 
London contemporary The Tablet 
for what the latter refers to as its 
“fundamentally objectionable idea.” 


The book tells the story of a girl 
who, falling violently and impetu- 
ously in love with a divorced man 
and becoming engaged to him in 
good faith, under the impression 
that he is a widower, finds herself 
torn between her duty to God and 
her love for a man who is, accord- 
ing to his own standards and be- 
liefs or lack of them, a very good 
and honorable man. In a moment 
of weakness she makes the wrong 
choice. She will not add sacrilege 
to adultery, so she resolves to live 
with him, but he, wishing to do 
what he thinks right, persuades her 
to a civil marriage. That a Cath- 
olic girl should do this is, of course, 
regrettable, but one cannot see that 
it is not a legitimate theme for a 
Catholic novelist, the more so as the 
writer depicts with much power and 
great poignancy the remorse that 
follows such an act and the utter 
inability to achieve even an illusion 
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of happiness by unfaithfulness to 
conscience. 

Just as the pursuit of the er- 
ring soul by the Hound of Heaven 
has become too pressing to allow 
her to live in sin any longer, the 
man is killed in an automobile 
accident. The girl had already 
made the great renunciation, al- 
though her “husband” died before 
he could see the farewell letter 
which she had left for him. Just 
why is this novel so “fundamentally 
objectionable”? It certainly does 
not make sin attractive nor does it 
seem likely that its chief result will 
be to make outsiders regard the 
Catholic Church as “an unhappy 
hunting-ground for baulked lov- 
ers.” On the contrary, it may bring 
some of our non-Catholic friends to 
a deeper realization of the hold of 
our Mighty Mother on our affections 
and our loyalty and of her ability 
to give us that peace which the 
world cannot give. 

Mrs. Norman has told with artis- 
tic restraint and dignity a story 
which too many present-day writ- 
ers would befoul with the semi- 
pornography which is considered 
suitable for this kind of plot, and 
the tragedy of sin as well as the 
beauty of repentance are shown 
with real literary power. Despite 
the incidental errors in grammar, 
English and Italian, to which The 
Tablet’s anonymous reviewer de- 
votes some pedantic lines, we feel 
that this is a fundamentally fine 
Catholic novel. G. D. M. 


Fundamental Theology. By Rev. 
John Brunsmann, D.D. Trans- 
lated and Freely Adapted by Ar- 
thur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $2.50. 

Priests and educated laymen will 
welcome Arthur Preuss’ translation 
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of Dr. Brunsmann’s Lehrbuch der 
Apologetik, the first volume of 
which has recently been published. 
We have never agreed with the 
translator’s opinions, but we must 
give him due tribute of praise for 
his great activity in translating so 
many useful textbooks. Dr. Bruns- 
mann follows the usual lines of the 
professor of apologetics, and offsets 
the meagerness of his treatment by 
a copious bibliography. 

The Introduction deals with apol- 
ogetics in general; its definition, 
object, method, and historical de- 
velopment. Part I. discusses Reli- 
gion: the idea of religion, its neces- 
sity, and the acts of religion. Part 
II. discusses Religion in the Life of 
Nations: its universality, its origin 
and development, the various world 
religions. 

Why Americanism should be 
mentioned we do not know, for we 
have yet to discover its champions 
“who demand that the Church, in 
order to facilitate the conversion of 
non-Catholics, should relax her tra- 
ditional strictness and abolish, or at 
least dilute certain of her doctrines 
so that they assume a different 
meaning than that which they had 
in the past.” Americanism, to be 
honest, was fashioned in France, 
and developed there in the Modern- 
ism which later on was condemned 
and banned by Pius X. To cite so 
unfair and so unscholarly a work 
as Maignen’s Le Pére Hecker est-il 
un Saint? in any respectable bibli- 
ography is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of any fair-minded man. Had 
the book been answered, as was at 
first intended, when it appeared in 
La Verité of Paris, the Pope’s letter 
on Americanism would never have 
appeared. The holding back was 
not due to cowardice, but to a Chris- 
tian spirit of charity, which pre- 
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ferred to combat the calumniator 
without the fold rather than the 
calumniator within. B. L. C. 


How the Reformation Happened. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: Rob- 
ert McBride & Co. $3.50. 

A book by Mr. Belloc always gives 
one a feeling of energetic and virile 
life, akin to the sensations of a 
morning canter on a good horse in 
springtime. Perhaps it is this qual- 
ity of his, particularly felt when 
he deals with any aspect of religious 
history, that irritates the race of 
little pedants, the stuffy “Varsity 
dons,” the journalistic slingers of 
ink—and mud, and unites them in 
a tacit conspiracy to refuse him 
the standing of a serious historian. 
In the present work this tribe of 
small fry will undoubtedly find 
much to cavil at, but meanwhile 
those who have learned to appre- 
ciate his special virtues as a his- 
torical writer, his clearness and 
fearlessness of expression, his pen- 
etrating analysis of the causes of 
historical movements, will find 
that their debt of gratitude has 
been increased. 

To deal with the genesis and 
progress of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in less than three hundred 
pages and to remain intensely in- 
teresting all the time is a fine 
achievement in itself. The reader 
with little or no preparation in his- 
torical studies will find this book 
an excellent introduction to the 
study of its period, while those who 
have already mastered some por- 
tion of the vast body of material 
involved, will be glad to possess so 
lucid a summary of causes and ef- 
fects and of the successive stages in 
the great tragedy of the sixteenth 
century. 

One or two points deserve de- 
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tailed mention even in a brief re- 
view. The true position and impor- 
tance of Calvin and his writings in 
the evolution of Protestantism have 
been brought out as they never were 
by the textbooks, committed to the 
presentation of a much exaggerated 
and idealized Luther. Another 
point that receives due attention is 
the influence of “loot”—one relish- 
es Mr. Belloc’s repetition of the 
word—on the anti-Catholic policy 
of the supporters of the Reforma- 
tion. The work of the Jesuits in 
the Counter-Reformation is brought 
out vividly, and one is glad of the 
author’s clear, decisive and gen- 
erous summary of their amazing 
part in the drama of the break-up 
of Christendom. 

It is to be regretted that the pub- 
lishers could not have arranged for 
a somewhat more careful reading of 
proofs: a number of minor errors 
have been allowed to creep in, as, 
for example, in the introductory 
chapter (p. 33) where St. Teresa is 
given the credit for St. Catherine 
of Siena’s work in bringing the 
Papacy back from Avignon. 

G. D. M. 


An Introduction to Social Work. By 
Rev. John O’Grady, Ph.D. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 
This book of Dr. O’Grady’s should 

serve as an effective stimulus to all 
interested in works of charitable, 
preventive and curative endeavor. 
It is the first volume to be published 
in the Catholic College Texts Series, 
of which John A. Lapp, LL.D., is 
the general editor. It presents a 
discriminating, level-headed survey 
of social service, its extent, its ef- 
fects and its necessary remedial 
action. The result is a collection 
of data of considerable value. 

The book is an impressive vol- 
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ume, not too academic in style nor 
burdened with a borrowed termi- 
nology. Though the topics are pre- 
sented in textbook style, its pop- 
ular tone promises for it a large 
group of readers. The rehabilita- 
tion and proper social adjustment 
of men, women, and children, can- 
not be successfully effected unless 
the worker has a clear understand- 
ing of social maladjustment, its 
causes, its effects, and a definite 
program for its elimination. So- 
cial workers now realize that the 
more time and energy spent in the 
preliminary study of causative fac- 
tors, the more lasting and profitable 
are the plans formulated. Dr. 
O’Grady’s book gives a humane yet 
scientific treatment of problems 
arising in this perplexing field. He 
makes his ideals practical—he does 
not try to soar into the misty no- 
where. He makes his suggestions 
tangible and definite. We agree 
with Dr. Lapp, who in his intro- 
duction says, “It is not narrowed to 
the field of Catholic Charities, it is 
designed as well for the public and 
non-sectarian social worker.” The 
volume is fully indexed and con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography. 
The opinions of Dr. O’Grady 
should carry considerable weight 
for he is an authority and his back- 
ground as Secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities is 
one that warrants us in accepting 
his conclusions. He is the author 
of Legal Minimum Wage, etc., and 
the compiler of the Directory of 
Catholic Charities in the United 
States. B. J. F. 


Foreign Publications—As a su- 
preme example of the two chief 
virtues that should adorn a pop- 
ular encyclopedia, we commend 
Ecclesia (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 45 


























fr.), a one volume handbook of in- 
formation on the Catholic religion 
edited by the Abbé Aigrain, with 
a preface by Msgr. Courcoux, Bish- 
op of Orléans. It contains de- 
partments on the philosophical 
preparation for the Catholic Faith, 
general Apologetics, Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Dogmatic, Moral, Ascetical 
and Mystical Theology, Christian 
Art and Literature, a General His- 
tory of the Church, a Chronology, a 
Dictionary of Hagiography, Cath- 
olic Devotions, Liturgy, and even a 
final discourse on what a layman 
should know about Canon Law. 
Such an extraordinary specimen 
of multum in parvo has perhaps 
never before come to the notice of 
the editor of this magazine. All 
this is compressed within a con- 
venient, easily handled octavo vol- 
ume of some 1,100 pages. But the 
scope of the work is its least ex- 
cellence. Its scholarly character 
may be surmised when we say that 
its contributors are such men as 
Le Roy, Gibier, Bricout, Cabrol, La 
Croix, Aigrain, de Guibert, Vacan- 


dard, de Grandmaison, Goyau, 
Vigué, Marchand and  Villien. 
These, as the cognoscenti are 


aware, are powerful names, and 
they have given of their best to this 
work, making it at once learned 
and popular. They do these things 
better abroad. We have nothing in 
English, not even the excellent 
Catholic Dictionary of Addis and 
Arnold (in Father Scannell’s new- 
er edition) to compare with it, and 
it is to be feared that we shall not 
soon have its equal in any language 
unless some benefactor of the faith- 
ful translates it. 

It has several times been pointed 
out to us in recent years, in par- 
ticular by Pope Pius X., that we are 
living in what is in many ways the 
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“age of the layman.” Certainly it 
seems incontrovertible that the 
progress and extension of Christ’s 
Church in the immediate future 
must in a very large measure depend 
on the zeal and enterprise of the 
Catholic laity. It is, therefore, de- 
sirable that the figures of the great 
lay apostles of the Catholic Church 
in modern times should be written 
about and popularized. The little 
brochure, Pour qu’on lise Louis 
Veuillot, by P. Fernesolle (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 4 fr. 60), does a noble 
work in reviving the memory of a 
supreme type of the Catholic jour- 
nalist and man of letters, who was 
an unsparing fighter against the 
rising tide of secularism and neo- 
paganism which threatens us now 
more calamitously than it did a 
couple of generations ago. It is to 
be hoped that some Catholic pub- 
lisher will encourage an English 
translation of M. Fernesolle’s little 
book. 

In Patriotisme et Internationa- 
lisme (Paris: P. Téqui. 10 fr.) the 
Abbé Giloteaux brings together a 
series of previously published ar- 
ticles written especially to give sol- 
diers returning from the Great War 
the right ideas on patriotism, in- 
ternationalism, war, pacifism and 
the various attempts at securing 
world peace. He has based his 
thought on articles in the superb 
French Catholic encyclopedias of 
theology and apologetics and thus 
has guaranteed the soundness and 
scholarliness of the principles and 
opinions here advanced. The 
Church, rather than Socialism or 
any form of purely human organ- 
ization, is proved to be the best 
guide even in politico-moral prob- 
lems. 

A new textbook on ethics, Ethica, 
by Marcellus Nivard, S.J. (Paris: 
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Gabriel Beauchesne. 50 fr.), repro- 
ducing as it admittedly does, the 
doctrine of Cathrein in full Scholas- 
tic form can hardly be called a nov- 
elty, even though the emphasis is 
laid on some modern French prob- 
lems and recent French authors are 
cited. Father Nivard was profes- 
sor for more than fifteen years in 
the Jesuit college of Jersey, but 
shows no interest in or knowledge 
of English or American problems 
or literature. His point of view is 
strictly French, traditional, and an- 
ti-democratic. The volume con- 
tains not a few misprints and 
though mainly in Latin, passes fre- 
quently and without apparent rea- 
son into French. 

After a preliminary chapter on 
the effects of the Revolution upon 
Catholic France, the Abbé Constant, 
in his L’Eglise de France sous le 
Consulat et VEmpire, 1800-1814 
(Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 24 fr.) 
traces the history of the Concordat 
which Napoleon made with Pope 
Pius VII. This scholarly volume, 
based on thousands of letters, biog- 
raphies and histories, gives us a 
perfect picture of the patient but 
determined Pius VII., the insolent 
and dishonest Napoleon, the cyni- 
cal, unbelieving Talleyrand, the 
sharp-witted Consalvi, the indig- 
nant Louis XVIII. and his angry 
court bishops. It describes the ad- 
dition of the pseudo-Organic Ar- 
ticles, the imprisonment of the Pope 
in France, the attempt of Napoleon 
to have a French council take the 
place of the Roman See. The 
Church in France still suffers from 
the heritage of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Two recent additions to the Bib- 
liothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
10 fr. le volume) are: L’Eglise dans 
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les Temps Modernes, by A. Leman, 
a popular sketch of the history of 
the Church from the Renaissance 
to the French Revolution, which 
gives brief biographies of the lead- 
ing reformers, outlines the work 
of the Counter-Reformation, and 
shows modern unbelief issuing 
from the false principle of Luther’s 
private judgment; and La Théologie 
du Nouveau Testament, by Abbé 
Lemonnyer, O.P., a remarkable 
summary of the theological teach- 
ing of the New Testament. The 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the 
redemption, faith, hope, charity, 
grace, justification, the sacraments 
—all are treated clearly in this in- 
teresting volume. 

From the same publisher comes 
Lourdes, by F. de Perrot (4 fr. 75), 
a beautifully illustrated volume 
containing the history of Lourdes 
from the eighth century, a life of 
Bernadette, and an account of the 


various apparitions of 1858, the 
growth of the cultus to Our Lady 
of Lourdes, the various buildings 
erected in her honor, the pilgrim- 
ages and the cures. 

L’Ame des Peuples a Evangéliser 


(Louvain: Museum Lessianum) 
contains twenty-one talks given at 
the sixth annual “Mission Week” 
at Louvain in 1928. They describe 
the mental and religious capacities 
of the African Negro; the religion 
of the Chinese peasant; the Hindu 
respect for priests and for a “Sa- 
cred Book”; the theology of the 
Koran; Islamism in Egypt and 
Java; Mohammedan prayer and op- 
position to Christianity. The speak- 
ers were missionaries of wide ex- 
perience, whose conclusions on the 
above subjects command respect 
and ought to be more widely known. 
Their style is unassuming but their 
knowledge is profound and trust- 














worthy. Each missionary like a 
true priest stresses the good quali- 
ties of his flock and is hopeful of 
their ultimate conversion. There 
is here no word about the mission- 
ary’s hardships, about politics or 
economics. All is about souls and 
God, and therefore all is calm and 
instructive. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
in his letter of introduction justly 
praises the title of Le Catéchisme 
en Problémes, by Chanoine E. Du- 
plessy (Paris: P. Téqui. 9 /fr.), and 
the ingenuity with which the au- 
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thor has borrowed from history, 
profane and sacred, grammar and 
geography, the Bible and theology, 
problems for the catechism class to 
solve. In each chapter the child is 
taught to think for himself, to hunt 
out the answer in prayer book or 
Bible; to correct wrong statements; 
to supply missing words; to pro- 
vide illustrations; to draw up an 
original prayer; to decide on some 
definite religious practice. We 
know of nothing in English so com- 
plete, original, and pedagogically 
modern as this book. 
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